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ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE POINT. 


1. THE following method of determining the position of any 
point on a plane was introduced by Des Cartes in his Géométrie, 
1637, and has been generally used by succeeding geometers. 

We are supposed to be given the position of two fixed 
right lines XX’, YY’ intersecting in the point O. Now, if 
through any point P we Yy 
draw PM, PN parallel to 
MY “and XX’, it is plain N . 
that, if we knew the position 
of the point P, we should 
know the lengths of the pa- 
rallels PM, PN; or, vice versé, meee? 
that if we knew the lengths /0 M 
of PM, PN, we should know 
the position of the point P. 

Suppose, for example, that yy) 
we are given PN=a, PM= 8, 
we need only measure OM=a and ON=42, and draw the 
parallels PM, PN, which will intersect in the point required. 

It is usual to denote PM parallel to OY by the letter y, 
and PN parallel to OX by the letter x, and the point Pis said 
to be determined by the two equations =a, y =d. 


2. The parallels PM, PN are called the coordinates of the 
point P. PM is often called the ordinate of the point P; while 
PN, which is equal to OM the intercept cut off by the ordinate, 
is called the abscissa. 

B 
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The fixed lines XX' and YY' are termed the axes of co= 
ordinates, and the point O, in which they intersect, is called the 
origin. The axes are said to be rectangular or oblique, 
according as the angle at.which they intersect is a right angle 
or oblique. 

It will readily be seen that the coordinates of the point I 
on the preceding figure are x=a, y=0; that those of the point 
N are ~=0, y=); and of the origin itself are x=0, y =0. 


8. In order that the equations «=a, y=6 should only 
be satisfied by one point, it is necessary to pay attention, not 
only to the magnitudes, but also to the signs of the co- 
ordinates. 

If we paid no attention to the signs of the coordinates, we 
might measure OM=a and ON=4, on either side of the origin, 
and any of the four points 
P, P., P., P, would satisfy 
the equations «=a, y=b. 

It is possible, however, to 
distinguish — algebraically 
between the lines OW, 

OM' (which are equal in 
magnitude, but opposite in x’ 
direction) by giving them 
different signs. We lay 
down a rule that, if lines 
measured in one direction P 
be considered as positive, 
lines measured in the oppo- , 

site direction must be con- 

sidered as negative. It is, of course, arbitrary in which 
direction we measure positive lines, but it is customary to 
consider OM (measured to the right hand) and ON (measured 
upwards) as positive, and OM', ON’ (measured in the opposite 
directions) as negative lines. 

Introducing these conventions, the four points P, P, US 
are easily distinguished. Their co-ordinates are, respectively, 


Bee cx=—-a C= -—-Q) 2=— G6 
yore) ee) HES bee: 
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These distinctions of sign can’ present no difficulty to the 
Jearner, who is supposed to be already acquainted with 
trigonometry. 

N.B.—The points whose coordinates are «=a, y=), or 
“=x, y=y', are generally briefly designated as the point (a, 5), 
or the point ay’. 

It appears from what has been said, that the points (+ a, + 4), 
(—a, — 6) lie on a right line passing through the origin; that 
they are equidistant from the origin, and on opposite sides of it. 


A. To express the distance between two points a'y', xy", the 
axes of coordinates being supposed rectangular. 


By Euclid 1. 47, 
PG = PS’ + SQ’, but PS= PM- QM'=y'-y", 


and QS= OM- OM =x'-2"; 

hence P 

= PY =(a'—2")P?+(y'- gy"), ¥ A res A 
To express the distance of : wry" e 


any point from the origin, we 
must make #2” =0, y”=0 in 
the above, and we find 


8 aa" +y” 


5. In the following pages YY 
we shall but seldom have occa- 
sion to make use of oblique coordinates, since formule are, in 
general, much simplified by the use of rectangular axes; as, 
however, oblique coordinates may sometimes be employed with 
advantage, we shall give the principal formule in their most 
general form. 

Suppose, in the last figure, the angle YOX oblique and 
=, then 

PSQ = 180° — a, 

and PQ = PS’ + QS’ —2PS8. QS.cos PSQ, 
or, PQ'=(y'—y" + (0 2" +2(y -y") (e -2") cose. 

Similarly, the square of the distance of a point, z'y’, from 
the origin = x” + y” + 22'y' cos o. 
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In applying these formule, attention must be paid to the 
signs of the coordinates. If the point Q, for example, were 
in the angle XOY’, the sign of y” would be changed, and the 
line PS would be the sum and not the difference of y' and y". 
The learner will find no difficulty, if, having written the 
coordinates with their proper signs, he is careful to take for PS 
and QS the algebraic difference of the corresponding pair of 
coordinates. 


Ex, 1. Find the lengths of the sides of a triangle, the coordinates of whose 
vertices are vw’ =2,7'=3; x” =4,y"=-—5; ow” =— 3, y'’ =—6, the axes being 


rectangular. Ans. J68, {50, {106. 


Ex. 2. Find the lengths of the sides of a triangle, the coordinates of whose 
vertices are the same as in the last example, the axes being inclined at an angle 


of 60°. Ans, .{52, J57, {151. 
Ex. 3. Express that the distance of the point zy from the point (2, 3) is equal 
to 4. Ans. (a — 2)? + (y— 8)? = 16 


Ex. 4, Express that the point zy is equidistant from the points (2, 3), (4, 5). 
Ans. (x — 2)? + (y— 3)? =(@— 4)? + (y— 5); orw+y=7, 


Ex. 5. Find the point equidistant from the points (2, 3), (4, 5), (6,1). Tiere we: 
have two equations to determine the two unknown quantities 2, y, 


Ans. c= YY, y = §, and the common distance is ea / 

6. The distance between two points, being expressed in 
the form of a square root, is necessarily susceptible of a double 
sign. Ifthe distance PQ, measured from P to Q, be considered 
positive, then the distance QP, measured from @Q to P, 
is considered negative. If indeed we are only concerned 
with the single distance between two points, it would be 
unmeaning to affix any sign to it, since by prefixing a sign we 
in fact direct that this distance shall be added to, or subtracted 
from, some other distance. But suppose we are given three 
points P, Q, & in a right line, and know the distances PQ, 
QI, we may infer PR= PQ+ QR. And with the explanation 
now given, this equation remains true, even though the 
point & lie between P and Q. For, in that case, PQ and 
Qf are measured in opposite directions, and PR, which is their 
arithmetical difference, is still their algebraical sum. Except 
in the case of lines parallel to one of the axes, no convention 
has been established as to which shall be considered the positive 
direction, i Pe 
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7. To find the coordinates of the point cutting in a given 
ratio m:n, the line joining two given points x'y’, xy". 

Let x, y be the coordinates of the point R which we seek 
to determine, then 


Bein erie 1G 3: MS: SN, 


or Pry 
Miniix—-uv:uU-xX? s y. 
or mx —max'=na' — nz, A 
hence / 
” , 
mx + nx —_—_—__—_}- i Dewi/ 
— 5 N S M 
m+n oO 
Tn like manner 
my" + ny! 
m+n ~ 


If the line were to be cut externally in the given ratio we 
should have 
Minixex—-av :a—2", 
and therefore ae a 
m—n m—n 
It will be observed that the formule for external section 
are obtained from those for internal section by changing the 
sign of the ratio; that is, by changing m:+n into m:—n. 
In fact, in the case of internal section, PR and RQ are 
measured in the same direction, and their ratio (Art. 6) is to 
be counted as positive. But in the case of external section 
PR and LQ are measured in opposite directions, and their 
ratio is negative. 


Ex. 1. To find the coordinates of the middle point of the line joining the points 


PALL , ao” , ” 


ay’, xy", 


x 

PANS = ea 

Ex. 2. To find the coordinates of the middle points of the sides of the triangle, 
the coordinates of whose vertices are (2, 3), (4, — 5), (— 8, — 6). 

Ans. (3,— 3), 4, — 2), 3, —1). 

Ex. 3. The line joining the points (2, 3), (4, —5) is trisected; to find the co- 

ordinates of the point of trisection nearest the former point, Ans. ©=8, y=, 

Ex. 4, The coordinates of the vertices of a triangle being 2'y’, vy’, a’”’y'”, to 

find the coordinates of the point of trisection (remote from the vertex) of the line 


joining any vertex to the middle point of the opposite side. 
Ans. c= i (a! at oo” ep a”), y = zt (y' +y" +y'"). 
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Ex. 5. To find the coordinates of the intersection of the bisectors of sides of the 
triangle, the coordinates of whose vertices are given in Hx.2, Ans. x=1,y=-— §. 


Ex. 6, Any side of a triangle is cut in the ratio m : , and the line joining this to 
the opposite vertex is cut in the ratio m+n:1; to find the coordinates of the point 
: f A is , “fA et 
of section, Le eres Uae! + ma!" + ne Lye ly! + my” + ny 
t+m+a l+m+n 


@ 
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8. When we know the coordinates of a point referred ta 
one pair of axes, it is frequently necessary to find its co- 
ordinates referred to another pair of axes. This operation is 
called the transformation of coordinates, 

We shall consider three cases separately; first, we shall 
suppose the origin changed, but the new axes parallel to the 
olds secondly, we shall suppose the directions of the axes 
changed, but the origin to remain unaltered; and thirdly, we 
shall suppose both origin and directions of axes to be altered, 

First. Let the new axes be parallel to the old. 

Let Ox, Oy be 
the old axes, O'X, 
O'Y the new axes. 
Let the coordinates 
of the new origin 
referred to the old be 
Olen 5/20 , 
Oh=y', Let the 
old coordinates be 
x, y, the new X, Y, 
then we have 


OM=OR+RM, and PM=PN+ NM, 
that is 2=a'+ X, and y=y'+ Y, 


These formule are, evidently, equally true, whether the axes 
be oblique or rectangular. 


9. Secondly, let the directions of the axes be changed, while 
the origin is unaltered. 


* The beginner may postpone the rest of this chapter till he has read to the end 
of Art. 41, 
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Let the original axes be Ox, ‘Uy, so that we have OQ=2, 
PO=y.. Let the new axes 
be OX, OY, so that we have 
ON ete N=), Let OX, 
OY make angles respectively 
a, 8, with the old axis of a 
and angles a’, ®’ with the old 
axis of y; and if the angle 
xOy between the old axes be 
w, we have obviously a+a’=o, 
since X Ox + X Oy =xOy; and in like manner 8+ f’=a. 

The formule of transformation are most easily obtained by 
expressing the perpendiculars from P on the original axes, in 
terms of the new coordinates and the old. Since 


PM=PQ sin PQM, we have PM=y sino. 
But also PM=NR+ PS= ON sinNOR + PN sin PNS. 
Hence ysino=X sina+ Y sin8. 


O Re@Q M ah 


In like manner 
x sinw =X sina’ + Y sin§’; 
or x sinw = X sin(w—a)+ Y sin(w — £). 

In the figure the angles a, 8, » are all measured on the 
same side of Ox; and a’, #’, » all on the same side of Oy. 
If any of these angles lie on the opposite side it must be given 
a negative sign. Thus, if OY lie to the left of Oy, the angle 
B is greater than w, and f' (= — f) is negative, and therefore 
the coefficient of Y in the expression for a sinw is negative. 
This occurs in the following special case, to which, as the 
one which most frequently occurs in practice, we give a separate 
figure. 

To transform from a system of rectangular axes to a new 
rectangular system making an angle @ with the old. 

Here we have 

a=0, B=90+8, 
a=90-0, P'=-6; 
and the general formule become 
y=X sn@+Y cos, 
a= X cosd-Y sin8; 
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the truth of which may also be seen directly, since y= PS+ NR, 
x= OR-— SN, while 


PS=PN cos0, NR=ON sin8; OR=ON cos0, SN=PN sinO. 


There is only one other case of transformation which often 
occurs in practice. 

To transform from oblique coordinates to rectangular, retaining 
the old axis of x. 

We may use the general for- 
mule making 


a=0, 8=90, a=0, 8 =a—90. 
But it is more simple to inves- 


tigate the formule directly. We 
have OQ and PQ for the old x and 


y, OM and PM for the new; and, since PQM= ao, we have 
Y=ysino, X=H+y cosa; 


while from these equations we get the expressions for the old 
coordinates in terms of the new 


y sino = Y, «sinw =X sinw—Y coso. 


10. Thirdly, by combining the transformations of the two 
preceding articles, we can find the coordinates of a point re- 
ferred to two new axes in any position whatever. We first find 
the coordinates (by Art. 8) referred to a pair of axes through 
the new origin parallel to the old axes, and then (by Art. 9) 
we can find the coordinates referred to the required axes. 

The general expressions are obviously obtained by adding a’ 
and z’ to the values for x and y given in the last article. 


Ex. 1. The coordinates of a point satisfy the relation 
w+? —Axe — by = 18; 
what will this become if the origin be transformed to the point (2, 3) ? 
Ans. X?+Y?=31, 
Ex. 2, The coordinates of a point to a set of rectangular axes satisfy the 


relation y? —a*=6; what will this become if transformed to axes bisecting the 
angles between the given axes ? Ans. XY=3. 


Ex. 3. Transform the equation 2x7 — 5ay + 2y?=4 from axes inclined to each 
other at an angle of 60° to the right lines which bisect the angles between the 
given axes, Ans. X?—27Y?4+12=0, 

Ex. 4, Transform the same equation to rectangular axes, retaining the old axis 
of a. Ans, 3X? +10¥?-7XY (3 =6, 
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Ex. 5. It is evident that when we changg from one set of rectangular axes to 
another, 2? + y? must = X?+ Y?, since both express the square of the distance of 
a point from the origin, Verify this by squaring and adding the expressions for 
Xand Y in Art. 9. 


Ex. 6. Verify in like manner in géneral that 
x? + y? + Ixy cosxOy = X? 4+ ¥242XY cos XOF¥, 


If we write X sina + Ysin@=L, X cosa + ¥ cos@ = M, the expressions in Art. $ 
may be written y sinw = L, xsinw = M sinw — L cosw; whence 


sin?w (a? + 9? + 2xy cosw) = (L? + M2) sin®%. 
But 2+ M?= X24 Y2+4+2X¥ cos(a—), and a~ B= XOY. 


11. The degree of any equation between the coordinates ’s not 
altered by transformation of coordinates. 

Transformation cannot increase the degree of the equation; 
for if the highest terms in the given equation be x”, y”, &a, 
those in the transformed equation will be 
{x' sinw+2 sin(w—a)+y sin(w—)}”, (y' sinw +a sina+ysin£)”, 
&c., which evidently cannot contain powers of x or y above the 
m™ degree. Neither can transformation diminish the degree of 
an equation, since by transforming the transformed equation 
back again to the old axes, we must fall back on the original 
equation, and if the first transformation had diminished the 
degree of the equation, the second should increase it, contrary 
to what has just been proved. 
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12. Another method of expressing the position of a point 
is often employed. 

If we were given a fixed point O, and a fixed line through it 
OB, it is evident that we should P 
know the position of any point 
P, if we knew the length OP, 
and also the angle POL. The 
line OP is called the radius PALE 
vector ; the fixed point is called S 5 
the pole; and this method is called the method of polar co- 
ordinates. 

It is very easy, being given the x and y coordinates of a 
point, to find its polar ones, or vice versd. 

C 
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First, let the fixed line \ 
coincide with the axis of a, 
then we have 


OP:PM::sinPMO: sinPOM; 


|g 
denoting OP by p, POM by 
6, and YOX by a, then 
PM or y= pale? ; | 
sin w 0 M X 
and similarly, (ue eue ewer: 
sin 
For the more ordinary case of rectangular coordinates, 
@=90°, and we have simply xX 
z=pcos@ and y=, sin#. | P 


Secondly, let the fixed 
line OB not coincide with the re} ering x 
axis of x, but make with it an M i 
angle =a, then | 

POB=0 and POM=6-a, iS 
and we have only to substitute @—a for @ in the preceding 
formule. 

For rectangular coordinates we have 

x=p cos(@—a) and y=p sin(6— a). 


Ex. 1. Change to polar coordinates the following equations in rectangular co- 
ordinates : 


a? + y? = bmx, Ans. p = 5m cos0. 
v —y? = a2, Ans. p? eos 20 = a, 

Ex. 2. Change to rectangular coordinates the following equations in polar co- 
ordinates ; 


p” sin 20 = 2a?, Ans, xy = a’. 

p? = a? cos 20, Ans. (a? + y?)? = a? (a? — 9”). 

p? cos 30 = a, Ans, 2? + y? = (2a — «)*, 

pa = a4 cos 20, Ans. (2x? + 2e? — ax)? =a? (a + y?). 


13. To express the distance between two points, in terms of 


their polar coordinates. Q 
Let P and Q be the two points, ae , 
OP=p', POB=0'; 
0Q=p", QOB=6"; peas —y 
then PQ = OP + OF - 20P.0Q.cosPOQ, 
or 5° =p” + p'” — 2p'p” cos(6" — 6’). 


ait a 


CHAPTER II. 
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14, Any two equations between the coordinates represent 
geometrically one or more points. 

If the equations be both of the first degree (see Ex, 5, p. 4) 
they denote a single point. For solving the equations for 
x and y, we obtain a result of the form x=a, y=), which, 
as was proved in the last chapter, represents a point. 

If the equations be of higher degree, they represent more 
points than one. For, eliminating y between the equations, 
we obtain an equation containing « only; let its roots be a,, 
a,, a, &c. Now, if we substitute any of these values (a,) for 
x in the original equations, we get two equations in y, which 
must have a common root (since the result of elimination be- 
tween the equations is rendered =0 by the supposition «=a,). 
Let this common root be y=8,. Then the values x=a,, y=8,, 
at once satisfy both the given equations, and denote a point 
which is represented by these equations. So, in like manner, 
is the point whose coordinates are c=a,, y=8,, &e. 

Ex. 1. What point is denoted by the equations 32 + 5y = 138, 4a --y= 2? 

INC =e eS 


Ex. 2. What points are represented by the two equations 27+ y?=5, ay=2? 
Eliminating y between the equations, we get 2t—5e?+4=0. The roots of this 
equation are x? = 1 and z? = 4, and, therefore, the four values of x are 


get l, es—1, c<=+2, e=—2. 
Substituting these successively in the second equation, we obtain the corresponding 


values of y, 
y=+2, y= —-2, y=4+1, y=-1, 


The two given equations, therefore, represent the four points 
(+1, + 2), (-1, — 2), G2, +1), (2, —1). 
Ex. 8, What points are denoted by the equations 
w—y=1, 2+y7?=25? Ans. (4, 8), (— 3, — 4). 
Ex, 4. What points are denoted by the equations 
w—batyt38=0, x+y?—5r—-3y+6=0? 
Ans. (1,1), (2, 3), (3, 8), (4, 1). 
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15. A single equation between the coordinates denotes a 
geometrical locus. 

One equation evidently does not afford us conditions enough 
to determine the two unknown quantities z, y; and an inde- 
finite number of systems of values of x and y can be found which 
will satisfy the given equation. And yet the coordinates of 
any point taken at random will not satisfy it. The assemblage 
then of points, whose coordinates do satisfy the equation, forms 
a locus, which is considered the geometrical signification of 
the given equation. 

Thus, for example, we saw (Ex. 3, p. 4) that the equation 


(~ — 2)? + (y— 3)" =16 


expresses that the distance of the point zy from the point 
(2, 3)=4, This equation then is atistied by the coordinates of 
any point on the circle whose centre is the point (2, 3), and 
whose radius is 4; and by the coordinates of no other point. 
This circle then is the locus which the equation is said to 
represent. 

We can illustrate by a still simpler example, that a single 
equation between the coordinates signifies a locus. Let us 
recall the construction by which (p. 1) we determined the 
position of a point from 
the two equations x=a, 
y=6b, We took OM=a; 
we drew MK parallel to 
OY; and then, measuring 
MP=b, we found P, the 
point required. Had we 
been given a different value 
of y, c=a, y=0', we should 
proceed as before, and we 
should find a point P’ still situated on the line MK, but at 
a different distance from M. Lastly, if the value of y were 
left wholly indeterminate, and we were merely given the 
single equation «=a, we should know that the point P 
was situated somewhere on the line MZ, but its position in 
that line would not be determined. Hence the line MK is 
the locus of all the points represented by the equation x=a, 
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since, whatever point we take of the line MK, the a of that 
point will always =a. 


16. In general, if we are given an equation of any degree 
between the coordinates, let us assume for « any value we 
please (w= a), and the equation will enable us to determine 
a finite number of values of y answering to this particulary 
value of x; and, consequently, the equation will be satisfied for 
each of the points (p, g, 7, &c.), whose a is the assumed value, 
and whose y is that found from the equation. Again, assume 
for « any other value 
(=a’), and we find, 
in like manner, ano- 
ther series of points, 
P, 7; 7, whose co- 
ordinates satisfy the 
equation. So again, 
if we assume 2=a" 
or x=a"", &c. Now, eee 
if x be supposed to 
take successively all 
possible values, the assemblage of points found as above will 
form a locus, every point of which satisfies the conditions of the 
equation, and which is, therefore, its geometrical signification. 

We can find in the manner just explained as many points 
of this locus as we please, until we have enough to represent 
its figure to the eye. 


Ex. 1. Represent in a figure* a series of points which satisfy the equation 
y= 22+ 3. 

Ans, Giving x the values — 2, — 1, 0, 1, 2, &c., we find for y, — 1, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., 
and the corresponding points will be seen all to lie on a right line, 

Ex. 2. Represent the locus denoted by the equation y = x? — 3a — 2. 

Ans. To the values for x, —1, — 3}, 0, 3, 1, 8, 2, 8, 3, 2, 4; correspond for 
y, 2, -%, -2,-Y,-4,-¥, —4,-, - 2, —4, 2. If the points thus denoted 
be laid down on paper, they will sufficiently exhibit the form of the curve, which may 
be continued indefinitely by giving x greater positive or negative values, 

Ex. 3. Represent the curve y = 3 + (20 — x — 2’), 

Here to each value of x correspond two values of y. No part of the curve lies to 
the right of the line x = 4, or to the left of the line « =— 5, since by giving greater 
positive or negative values to x, the value of y becomes imaginary. 


* The learner is recommended to use paper ruled into little squares, which is sold 
under the name of logarithm paper. 
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17. The whole science of Analytic Geometry is founded 
on the connexion which has been thus proved to exist between 
an equation and a locus. If a curve be defined by any 
geometrical property, it will be our business to deduce from that 
property an equation which must be satisfied by the coordinates 
of every point on the curve. Thus, if a circle be defined as 
the locus of a point (x, y), whose distance from a fixed point 
(a, 6) is constant, and equal to r, then the equation of the circle 
in rectangular coordinates is (Art. 4), 


(a —a)"+ (y—b)' =r", 


On the other hand, it will be our business when an equation is 
given, to find the figure of the curve represented, and to deduce 
its geometrical properties. In order to do this systematically, 
we make a classification of equations according to their degrees, 
and beginning with the simplest, examine the form and pro- 
perties of the locus represented by the equation. The degree 
of an equation is estimated by the highest value of the sum 
of the indices of # and y in any term. Thus the equation 
ry +2x+38y=4 is of the second degree, because it contains 
the term ay. If this term were absent, it would be of the 
first degree. A curve is said to be of the n™ degree when the 
equation which represents it is of that degree. 

We commence with the equation of the first degree, and we 
shall prove that this always represents a right line, and, 
conversely, that the equation of a right line is always of the 
first degree, 


18. We have already (Art. 15) interpreted the simplest case 
of an equation of the first degree, namely, the equation =a. 
In like manner, the equation y=6 represents a line PN parallel 
to the axis OX, and meeting the axis OY at a distance from 
the origin ON=0. If we suppose 6 to be equal to nothing, 
we see that the equation y=0 denotes the axis OX; and in 
like manner that «= 0 denotes the axis OY, 

Let us now proceed to the case next in order of simplicity, 
and let us examine what relation subsists between the co 
ordinates of points situated on a right line passing through 
the origin. | 
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If we take any point P f Y 
on such a line, we see that 
both the coordinates PM, P Ne OP 
OM, will vary in length, ; 
but that the ratio PM: OM 
will be constant, being = 
to the ratio 
sin POM: sin MPO. 
Hence we see that the 
equation 
Be sin POM . 
I~ sin MPO 
will be satisfied for every 
point of the line OP, and 
therefore this equation is said to be the equation of the line OP. 


Conversely, if we were asked what locus was represented 
by the equation 


¥Y = me, 
write the equation in the form f =m, and the question is: “To 


find the locus of a point P, such that, if we draw PM, PN 
parallel to two fixed lines, the ratio PM: PN may be constant.” 
Now this locus evidently is a right line OP, passing through 
O, the point of intersection of the two fixed lincs, and dividing 


the angle between them in such a manner that 
sinPOM=m sin PON. 


If the axes be rectangular, sin PON=cosPOM; theretore, 
m=tan POM, and the equation y=mz represents a right line 
passing through the origin, and making an angle with the 
axis of x, whose tangent is m. 


19. An equation of the form y=+mz« will denote a line 
OP, situated in the angles YOX, Y'OX'. For it appears, 
from the equation y=+mea, that whenever 2 is positive y 
will be positive, and whenever a is negative y will be negative. 
Points, therefore, represented by this equation must have their 
coordinates either both positive or both negative, and such 


points we saw (Art. 3) lie only in the angles YOX, Y’'OX’. 
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On the contrary, in order to satisfy the equation y=—m~a, 
if x be positive y must be negative, and if « be negative y 
must be positive. Points, therefore, satisfying this equation 
will have their coordinates of diferent signs; and the line 
represented by the equation, must, therefore (Art. 3), lie in the 
angles Y'OX, YOX'. 


20. Let us now examine how to represent a right line PQ, 
situated in any manner ny; 
with regard to the axes. P 


Draw OR through > fe 
the origin parallel to PQ, Se 
and let the ordinate PI Q/ is 
meet OR in R. Now it ee, 7 fe 
is plain (as in Art. 18), 2 


that the ratio RM: OM 7 O M x 


will be always constant 

(RM always equal, sup- 

pose, to m.OM); but the ordinate PM differs from RM by 
the constant length PR=OUQ, which we shall call b. Hence 
we may write down the equation 


PM=RM+ PR, or PM=m.0M+ pig ts 
that is Y = Mk + b. 


The equation, therefore, y= mx +, being satisfied by every 
point of the line PQ, is said to be the equation of that line. 

It appears from the last Article, that m will be positive or 
negative according as OR, parallel to the right line PQ, lies in 
the angle YOX, or Y’OX. And, again, b will be positive 
or negative according as the point Q, in which the line meets 
OY, lies above or below the origin. 

Conversely, the equation y=mx+b6 will always denote a 
right line; for the equation can be put into the form 

yes0 
ee 


Me 


Now, since if we draw the line QT parallel to OM, TM will 
be =), and PT therefore =y—b, the question becomes: “To 
find the locus of a point, such that, if we draw PZ’ parallel 
to OY to meet the fixed line Q7, PT may be to QT ina 
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constant ratio;” and this locus evidently is the right line PQ 
passing through Q. 

The most general equation of the first degree, Ax+ By+ C=0, 
can obviously be reduced to the form y=mx+48, since it is 
equivalent to 

A 0 
Nh 


this equation therefore always represents a right line. 


21. From the last Articles we are able to ascertain the 
geometrical meaning of the constants in the equation of a 
right line. If the right line represented by the equation 
y=mx+b make an angle =a with the axis of w, and =8 
with the axis of y, then (Art. 18) 


and if the axes be rectangular, m = tana. 

We saw (Art. 20) that 4 is the intercept which the line cuts 
off on the axis of y. 

If the equation be given in the general form Ax+ By + O=0, 
we can reduce it, as in the last Article, to the form y = mx + 6, 


and we find that 
A Sin é 


B sinf? 


or if the axes be rectangular =tana; and that Le is the 


length of the intercept made by the line on the axis of y. 


Cor. The lines y=ma+b, y=m'x+0' will be parallel to 
each other if m=’, since then they will both make the same 
angle with the axis. Similarly the lines Av+ By+C=0, 
A'x + By + C'=0, will be parallel if 

rele 
ages Sm 

Beside the forms Av+ By+C=0 and y=mx+4, there 
are two other forms in which the equation of a right line 
is frequently used; these we next proceed to lay before the 


reader. 
D 
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22. To express the equation of a line MN in terms of the 
intercepts OM=a, ON=6b which it cuts off on the axes. 
We can derive this from the form already considered 


Ax + By+C=0, or fat Byti=o. 


This equation must be satisfied by the coordinates of every 
point on MN, and there- 
fore by those of M/, which 
(see Art. 2) are r=a, 
y=0. Hence we have 


A A 1 
Geti=o,- SS ee 


In like manner, since 
the equation is satisfied 
by the coordinates of N, 
(c=0, y=6), we have 


nee) 
CN 2) 
Substituting which values in the general form, it becomes 
aes 
+z=1 


This equation holds whether the axes be oblique or rect- 
angular. 

It is plain that the position of the line will vary with the 
signs of the quantities a and & For example, the equation 


= + ; =1, which cuts off positive intercepts on both axes, re- 


presents the line JZN on the preceding figure ; = _ Z = 1, cutting 
off a positive intercept on the axis of x, and a negative in- 


tercept on the axis of y, represents JZN’. 


Similarly,  — - 5 = 1 represents NM’ ; 
and = = = ; =1 represents M’N’. 


By dividing by the constant term, any equation of the first 
degree can evidently be reduced to some one of these four forms. 
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¥x. 1. Examine the position of the foll6wing lines, and find the intercepts they 


make on the axes: 
2¢—8y=7; 3e+4y74+9=0; 


8x+2y=6; 4y— 5x= 20. 
Ex, 2. The sides of a triangle being taken for axes, form the equation of the line 


joining the ; oints which cut off the m'® part of each, and shew, by Art, 21, that it 
is parallel to the base. y 1 


Ans. = + vs = i . 

23. To express the equation of a right line in terms of the 
length of the perpendicular on it from the origin, and of the 
angles which this perpendicular makes with the axes. 

Let the length of the perpendicular OP=p, the angle POM 
which it makes with the axis of =a, 
PON=8, OM=a, ON=6. 

We saw (Art. 22) that the equa- 
tion of the right line JLN was 
— 

1. 
Multiply this equation by p, and we 
have 


x 
= + 
a 


But E = cosa, F =cos8 therefore the equation of the line is 
x cosaty cosB =p. 

Tn rectangular coordinates, which we shall generally use, we © 
have B=90° —a; and the equation becomes x cosa+y sina=p. 
This equation will include the four cases of Art. 22, if we 
suppose that a may take any value from 0 to 360°. Thus, for 
the position NM’, a is between 90° and 180°, and the coefficient 
of x is negative. For the position M/'N', a is between 180° and 
270°, and has both sine and cosine negative. For MN’, a is 
between 270° and 360°, and has a negative sine and positive 
cosine. In the last two cases, however, it is more convenient 
to write the formula x cosa+y sina=—yp, and consider a to 
denote the angle, ranging between 0 and 180°, made with the 
positive direction of the axis of x, by the perpendicular pro- 
duced. In using, then, the formula a cosa+ysina=p, we 
suppose p to be capable of a double sign, and a to denote the 
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angle, not exceeding 180°, made with the axis of x either by 
the perpendicular or its production. 

The general form Ax+ By+C=0, can easily be reduced 
to the form x cosa+y sina=p3; for, dividing it by /(A’+ B’), 
we have 


B C 
Va BY? a BY a By ™ 


But we may take 


A : 
VA + B’) = cos a, and NU AaB) =s1n Qa, 
since the sum of squares of these two quantities = 1. 


se Ue = 
Cat +B) OY (Ate Be BT he 
spectively the cosine and sine of the angle which the per- 
pendicular from the origin on the line (Aw + By+ C=0) makes 


Hence we learn that 


is the length of this 


with the axis of w, and that TET 


perpendicular, 


*24. To reduce the equation Ax+ By+ C=0 (reerred ta 
oblique coordinates) to the form x cosa+ y cosB =p. 

Let us suppose that the given equation when multiplied 
by a certain factor & is reduced to the required form, then 
RA=cosa, RB=cos®B. But it can easily be proved that, if a 
and 8 be any two angles whose sum is @, we shall have 

cosa + cos’8 — 2 cosa cos8 cos@ = sin’ a. 
Hence ii’ (A* + B’-2AB cos w) =sin’o, 


and the equation reduced to the required form is 


A sin Ate. B sino 
V(4'*+ B’—2AB cosa)” " (A? + B’—2AB cosa)? 
a C sin w an 


(A? + B’- 2AB cos a) 
And we learn that 


A sin @ B sin w 


/(A’ + B’—2AB cosw)’? /(A?+ B’-2AB cos)’ 


* Articles and Chapters marked with an asterisk may be omitted on a first reading, 
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are respectively the cosines of the angles that the perpendicular 
from the origin on the line Ax + By +C=0 makes with the 
C sin @ 

/(A* + B’- 2AB cos @) 
of this perpendicular. ‘This length may be also easily cal- 
culated by dividing the double area of the triangle NOM, 
(ON.OM sinw) by the length of JLN, expressions for which 
are easily found. 

The square root in the denominators is, of course, susceptible 
of a double sign, since the equation may be reduced to either 
of the forms 


xcosa+ycosB —p=0, «cos (a+ 180°) + y cos (8 + 180°) + p=0. 


axes of x and y; and that 


is the length 


25. To find the angle between two lines whose equations with 
regard to rectangular axes are given. 

The angle between the lines is manifestly equal to the angle 
between the perpendiculars on the lines from the origin; if 
therefore these perpendiculars make with the axis of a the 
angles a,a’, we have (Art. 23) 


s ede A Sees, fee 
co OS MCAT eB ye ~ V(A* +B)? 
A’ EB 


e 7 Lh 
; sing = 


BA'— AB’ 


cosa = ee aB 


Hence sin (a— a’) Cre) vie Gan B")? 
se AA' + BB' ; 
cos (a — ar) = VOD SB) (AB)? 

BA'— AB 


and therefore tan (a—a’)= Wie BB 


Cor. 1. The two lines are parallel to each other when 
BA'—AB'=0 (Art 21), 
since then the angle between them vanishes. 


Cor. 2. The two lines are perpendicular to each other when 
AA'+ BB'=0, since then the tangent of the angle between 
them becomes infinite. 
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If the equations of the lines had been given in the form 
y=metb, y=m'etb'; 
since the angle between the lines is the difference of the angles 


they make with the axis of #, and since (Art. 21) the tangents 
of these angles are m and m’, it follows that the tangent of the 


required angle is ai that the lines are parallel if m=’; 


and perpendicular to each other if mm’ +1=0, 


#26. To find the angle between two lines, the coordinates being 


oblique. 
We proceed as in the last article, using the expressions of 


Art. 24, 


A sing 
ie WO ER Oy We cco) ks 
? A’ sin w 
oa Be /(A”® +B? —2A'B' cos w) ; 
consequently, 
‘ B-A cos 4 
Bn 8 = (AP B= 2AB cos @) } 
et ge B —A' cosw 
(A? + B?—2A'B' cos ) * 
Hence 


: 5 (BA' — AB’) sinw 
sin (a4) = at Bt 9AB cone) J(A"4+ Bi 2A cosa)? 
BB'+ AA'-(AB'+A'B) cos 
cos (2) = at BoA Boos) /(A2 eR 2a B cose)” 
tan (2—a')=——,, we - al an _ ° 
AA'+ BB - (AB'+ BA') cos@ 
Cor. 1. The lines are parallel if BA’ = AB. 
Cor. 2. The lines are perpendicular to each other if 
AA'+ BB'=(AB'+ BA’) cos @. 


27. A right line can be found to satisfy any two conditions. 

Each of the forms that we have given of the general equa- 
tion of a right line includes two constants. Thus the forms 
y=met+b, « cosaty sinz=p, involve the constants m and 3, 
panda. The only form which appears to contain more con- 
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stants is Ax + By + C=0; but in this case we are concerned not 
with the absolute magnitudes, but only with the mutual ratios 
of the quantities A, B, C. For if we multiply or divide the 
equation by any constant it will still represent the same line: 
we may divide therefore by C, when the equation will only 


: A : 
contain the two constants a? a Choosing, then, any of these 


forms, such as y=mx-+b, to represent a line in general, we 
may consider m and d as two unknown quantities to be deter- 
mined. And when any two conditions are given we are able 
to find the values of m and 3, corresponding to the particular 
line which satisfies these conditions. This is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the examples in Arts. 28, 29, 32, 33. 


28. To find the equation of a right line parallel to a given 
one, and passing through a given point ay’. 

If the line y=mx+b be parallel to a given one, the con- 
stant m is known (Cor., Art. 21). And if it pass through a 
fixed point, the equation, being true for every point on the line, 
is true for the point a’y’, and therefore we have y'’=ma'+), 
which determines 6. The required equation then is 


y= me ty’ —mz', or y—y' =m (x— 2’). 
If in this equation we consider m as indeterminate, we 
have the general equation of a right line passing through the 
point ay’. 


29. To find the equation of a right line passing through two 


ee dd 


fixed points x'y’, xy". 

We found, in the last article, that the general equation of 
a right line passing through 2’y’ is one which may be written 
in the form 


, 
mea, 
ad oe 
£Z-2 
where m is indeterminate. But since the line must also pass 
10 aR 


through the point ay’, this equation must be satisfied when 
the coordinates a”, y”, are substituted for # and y; hence 
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Substituting this value of m, the equation of the line becomes 
y-y y _y" yl —y!' 
L—-eL wa 
In this form the equation can be easily remembered, but, 
clearing it of fractions, we obtain it in a form which is some- 
times more convenient, 
(y’ pias y") cK (ae oer ee) y de ay” = ya" a 0. 
The equation may also be written in the form 
(a — a’) (y—y") = (2 - 2") y—y’) 
For this is the equation of a right line, since the terms xy, 
which appear on both sides, destroy each other; and it is 
satisfied either by making w=a', y=y', or w=a', y=y". 
Expanding it, we find the same result as before. 


Cor. The equation of the line joining the point ay’ to the 
origin is y'x = ay. 
~ Ex. 1. Form the equations of the sides of a triangle, the coordinates of whose 
vertices are (2, 1), (3, — 2), (—4, --1). Ans.a2+7y+11=0, 8y-—av=1, 8a+y=7. 
Ex. 2. Form the equations of the sides of the triangle formed by (2, 3), (4, — 5), 
(— 3, — 6). Ans, x — Ty = 89, 9a — by = 8, 4a + y= 11, 
Ex, 3, Form the equation of the line joining the points 
mea! + nel” my’ + ny" 
m+n > m+n 
Ans. (y' —y") «@— (a — 2”) y+ ay” —y'x"” = 0, 


a’y’ and 


Ex, 4. Form the equation of the line joining 

a” Ie gl” yf” + y” 
| Oe 
Ans, (y” Ae yf” = 2y') 2 (a2! ae gl” — Qe’ ) y ae a’ ty! — ya! ab aly! — yx Nenad = 0, 


a’y’ and 


Ex. 5. Form the equations of the bisectors of the sides of the triangle described 
in Ex. 2, Ans. 17x — 8y = 25, Te + 9y¥ +17 =0, 5a — by = 21, 


Ex, 6, Form the equation of the line joining 
Ix! — mea!’ ly’ — Be t ee! — nae!” ly’ — ny 


l—-m ° 1- (= aan 
Ans. x {U(m—n) y/+m(n—l) yen—m) oy} —y {U(m—n) x'+ m (n— pens n(l—m) 2""} 
= lm (yx == xy”) + mn (ya a mn a” afin) + nl (2 (yx (eee ya”). 


30. To find the condition that three points shall lie on one 
right line. 

We found (in Art. 29) the equation of the line joining two 
of them, and we have only to see if the coordinates of the 
third will satisfy this equation. The condition, therefore, is 


(Y, =) v= (x, — «,) ¥Y, + (2,Y_— Y;) =0 
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which can be put into the more symmetrical form 
Y% (2, cae 5) TY, (x, om #,) t+ Ys (@, = x) = 0% 


31. To find the coordinates of the point of intersection of two 
right lines whose equations are given. 

Each equation expresses a relation which must be satisfied by 
the coordinates of the point required; we find its coordinates, 
therefore, by solving for the two unknown quantities # and y, 
from the two given equations. 

We said (Art. 14) that the position of a point was deter= 
mined, being given two equations between its coordinates. The 
reader will now perceive that each equation represents a locus on 
which the point must lie, and that the point is the intersection of 
the two loci represented by the equations. Even the simplest 
equations to represent a point, viz. c=a, y=), are the equa= 
tions of two parallels to the axes of coordinates, the intersection 
of which is the required point. When the equations are both 
of the first degree they denote but one point; for each equation 
represents a right line, and two right lines can only intersect in 
one point. In the more general case, the loci represented by 
the equations are curves of higher dimensions, which will inter= 
sect each other in more points than one. 


Ex. 1. To find the coordinates of the vertices of the ttiangle the equations of 
whose sides are x7 + y=2; «© — 38y=4; 8a+5y+7=0. 
Ans. (— yyy — 42); (97s — 8 )s G — 4) 
Ex. 2. To find the coordinates of the intersections of 
8a +y¥—2=0; o+ 2 =5; 2a —8y4+7=0. 
Ans. (4, 7), (— thy $8)3 © as 18) 
Ex, 8. Find the coordinates of the intersections of 
2x0 + 8y¥=138; 5&@ —y=7; w—4y+10=0. 
Ans. They meet in the point (2, 3). 
Ex. 4. Find the coordinates of the vertices, and the equations of the diagonals, 
of the quadrilateral the equations of whose sides are 
2y — 8x = 10, 2y+ x= 6, 16x — 10y = 33, 12% + 14y + 29 =0. 
Ans. (—1, 9), (3; §), (4 — 4), (8, 4); 6y -w=6, 8a + 2y+1=0. 


* Tn using this and other similar formule, which we shall afterwards have occasion 


to employ, the learner must be careful to take the coordinates P= ~ 
in a fixed order (see engraving). For instance, in the second member aL 
of the formula just given, y, takes the place of yj, 73 of w,, anda, x’ 


of aw. Then, in the third member, we advance from y, to y;, from K Ay 
x, to a, and from 2, to x, always proceeding in the order just & 
indicated, 
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Ex. 5. Find the intersections of opposite sides of the same quadrilateral, and the 
equation of the line joining them. Ans, (83, 282), (— %1, 193), 162y — 199% = 4462. 


Ex. 6, Find the diagonals of the parallelogram formed by 
L=a, x=’, y=b, y=. 


Ans. (b— 0’) 2— (a— a’) y= ab — al’; (b- 0 w+ (a—a) y= 0b —'l'. 


Ex. 7. The axes of coordinates being the base of a triangle and the bisector of 
the base, form the equations of the two bisectors of sides, and find the coordinates 
of their intersection. Let the coordinates of the vertex be 0, y’, those of the base 
angles, 0; aude, Ans, 3x'y — y'x — xy’ = 0; 8a'y + yx —a'y’ =0; (0, *) . 
Ex. 8, Two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are taken for axes, and the other 


two are 


LEY eee net gee 
Ba 26 4 ag tag = 15 
find the coordinates of the middle points of diagonals, Ans. (a, b’), (a’, 5}. 


Ex. 9. In the same case find the coordinates of the middle point of the line 
joining the intersections of opposite sides. 
adb.a—ab'a’ a'b.b' —ab’.b 
ab—ab’ * ab—ab' 
that this point divides externally, in the ratio a’d : ad’, the line joining the two middle 
points (a, 5’), (v’, 2). 


Ans. 


; and the form of the result shows (Art. 7) 


32. To find the equation to rectangular axes of a right line 
passing through a given point, and perpendicular to a given line, 


y= ma +b. 
The condition that two lines should be perpendicular, being 
mm'=—1 (Art. 25), we have at once for the equation of the 


required perpendicular 


' 1 r 
y-y=- = (e-2) 


mM 


It is easy, from the above, to see that the equation of the per- 

pendicular from the point a'y’ on the line dv + By + C=0 is 
i} Ul 
A(y-y)=Ble-2’), 

that is to say, we interchange the coefficients of x and y, and alter 
the sign of one of them. 

Ex. 1. To find the equations of the perpendiculars from each vertex on the 
opposite side of the triangle (2, 1), (8, — 2), (- 4, — 1). 

The equations of the sides are (Art. 29, Ex. 1) 

e+ 7y+1l=0, 3y—av=1, de+y=73 
and the equations of the perpendiculars 
7 —y = 13, 8a +y=7, 8y—a2=1, 

The triangle is consequently right-angled, 

Ex. 2. To find the equations of the perpendiculars at the middle points of the 
side of the same triangle. The coordinates of the middle points being 


(e 2) = 2), (= 1, 0); , a 3)e 
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The perpendiculars are 4 
@z—y+2=0, 8e+y¥+8=0, 8y-2+4+4=0, intersecting in (— }, — 3). 
Ex. 3. Find the equations of the perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangle 
(2, 3), (4, — 5), (— 8, — 6) (see Art. 29, Ex. 2). 
Ans. 7a@+y=17, bu +9y+25=0, x—4y=21; intersecting in (88, — 129), 
Ex. 4, Find the equations of the perpendiculars at the middle points of the sides 
of the same triangle. 
Ans. Ta +y¥+2=0, 52+ 9y7+16=0, x —4y=7; intersecting in (— xh, — $3). 
Ex. 5. To find in general the equations of the perpendiculars from the vertices on 
the opposite sides of a triangle, the coordinates of whose vertices are given. 


Ans, (Gah - a) x + (y" —y"") Yy = (Ge + yfyf”) LL (ax + yy") — 0, 
(Gg a a’ ) x + (y’” —7 yy + (aa! + yy ) = (Gee + yy") os 0, 
(a! — 2") x as (7 -y" ) y ab, Gece +97") fe Gian +y'"y') = 0. 
Ex, 6, Find the equations of the perpendiculars at the middle points of the sides. 
Ans. (a’” ee. ai”) e+ (y” a y”) y= 4 (a3 ats a!"’2) +} (y'”? — yf"), 
i" — a bat yy” —y¥ )y=h @'?—a? +3 y'?—-y"? ), 
@w —2") at ~y")y=h @? —2) +3? —y). 
Ex. 7. Taking for axes the base of a triangle and the perpendicular on it from 
& ie perp 
the vertex, find the equations of the other two perpendiculars, and the coordinates 


of their imtersection. The coordinates of the vertex are now (0, y’), and of the 
base angles (x, 0), (— 2”, 0). 


Ans, x!” («@—2")+y'y=0, x” (24+ 2") —y’y =9, (0, =) é 
Ex. 8. Using the same axes, find the equations of the perpendiculars at the middle 


points of sides, and the coordinates of their intersection. 


” pas mt iy = Pre 
Ans. 2 (22+ yfy)=y?—a", 2(2""—yf y="? —y, aaa" — at", (A, os 


Ex, 9. Form the equation of the perpendicular from «’y’ on the linex cosa+ysina=p ; 
and find the coordinates of the intersection of this perpendicular with the given line, 
Ans. {a' + cosa (p—x' cosa—y' sina), y'+ sina (p—2’ cosa—y' sina)}. 


Ex, 10. Find the distance between the latter point and 2’y’. 
Ans. +(p—x' cosa — of sina). 


33. To find the equation of a line passing through a given 
point and making a given angle $, with a given line y= ma +b 
(the axes of coordinates being rectangular), 

Let the equation of the required line be 

y -y =m (aa), 
and the formula of Art. 25, 
m—m' 
area 
enables us to determine 
, m—tand 


mm =T+m tang’ 
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34. To find the length of the perpendicular from any point 
az'y’ on the line whose equation is # cosa+y cosB —p=0. 

We have already indicated (x. 9 and 10, Art. 32) one way 
of solving this question, and 
we wish now to shew how the 
same result may be obtained 
geometrically. From the given 
point Q draw QF parallel to 
the given line, and @S perpen- 
dicular. Then OK=za’', and 
OT will be =a' cosa. Again, 
since SQK=8, and QK=y’', 

ET =Qs=y7 coss; 


hence x cosaty'cos8 = OL. 


Subtract OP, the perpendicular from the origin, and 
x’ cosa+y' cos8 —p= PR =the perpendicular QV. 


But if in the figure the point Q had been taken on the side 
of the line next the origin, O# would have been less than OP, 
and we should have obtained for the perpendicular the expression 
p—« cosa—y' cos; and we see that the perpendicular changes 
sign as we pass from one side of the line to the other, If we 
were only concerned with one perpendicular, we should only 
look to its absolute magnitude, and it would be unmeaning to 
prefix any sign. But if we were comparing the perpendiculars 
from two points, such as @ and S, it is evident (Art. 6) that the 
distances QV, SV, being measured in opposite directions, must 
be taken with opposite signs. We may then at pleasure choose 
for the expression for the length of the perpendicular either 
+(p—z' cosa—y' cos). If we choose that form in which the 
absolute term is positive, this is equivalent to saying that the 
perpendiculars which fall on the side of the line next the origin 
are to be regarded as positive, and those on the other side as 
negative; and vice versd if we choose the other form. 

If the equation of the line had been given in the form 
Ax + By + C=0, we have only (Art. 24) to reduce it to the 
form 


zcosa+ycosB—p=0, 
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and the length of the perpendicular from any point ay! 

_ Ax'+ By +C (A.c' + By'+ C) sinw 
TEC IES NCEBES OPEL TON 
according as the axes are rectangular or oblique. By comparing 
the expression for the perpendicular from a'y' with that for the 
perpendicular from the origin, we see that a'y' lies on the same 
side of the line as the origin when Ax’ + By'+ CU has the same 

sign as C, and wice versd. 

The condition that any point 2’y' should be on the right line 
Ax + By+ C=0, is, of course, that the coordinates xy’ should 
satisfy the given equation, or 


Ax'+ By'+ C=0. 
And the present Article shows that this condition is merely the 


algebraical statement of the fact, that the perpendicular from 
the point 2‘y' on the given line is= 0. 


Ex. 1. Find the length of the perpendicular from the origin on the line 
3a + 4y + 20=0, 
the axes being rectangular, Ans. 4, 
Ex. 2. Find the length of the perpendicular from the point (2, 3) on 2a+y-4=0. 
Ans. 5 , and the given point is on the side remote from the origin. 
Ex. 3. Find the lengths of the perpendiculars from each vertex on the opposite 


side of the triangle (2, 1), (8, — 2), (—4, — 1). 
Ans. 2 (2), J(10), 2 J(10), and the origin is within the triangle, 


Bx. 4. Find the length of the perpendicular from (3, — 4) on 4a + 2y=7, the 
angle between the axes being 60°, 
Ans. 2, and the point is on the side next the origin. 


Ex. 5, Find the length of the perpendicular from the origin on 
a(@—a)+b(y—b)=0, Ans. J(a? + 07). 


35. To find the equation of « line bisecting the angle between 
two lines, x cosa+y sina—p=0, # cosB+y sinB—p'=0. 

We find the equation of this line most simply by expressing 
algebraically the property that the perpendiculars let fall from 
any point xy of the bisector on the two lines are equal. This 
immediately gives us the equation 


x cosatysina—p=+(xcos8+ysinB—p’, 
since each side of this equation denotes the length of one of 
those perpendiculars (Art. 34). 


ASbion 
Coliege 
* | ip ' ary 


~~ 
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If the equations had been given in the form Ax + By + C=0, 
A'x + By + C'=0, the equation of a bisector would be 


Ac+By+ OC A'xt By+C' 
SACU me en Ee 

It is evident from the double sign that there are two bisectors : 
one such that the perpendicular on what we agree to consider 
the positive side of one line is equal to the perpendicular on 
the negative side of the other; the other such that the equal 
perpendiculars are either both positive or both negative. 

If we choose that sign which will make the two constant 
terms of the same sign, it follows, from Art. 34, that we shall 
have the bisector of that angle in which the origin lies; and if 
we give the constant terms opposite signs, we shall have the 
equation of the bisector of the supplemental angle. 


Ex. 1. Reduce the equations of the bisectors of the angles between two lines to 
the form z cosa +ysina=p. 


Ans. x cos {} (a + 8) + 90°} + y sin { (a + 6) $90) roa 


Sk 
2 cos} (a—f) ° 
Ex, 2. Find the equations of the bisectors of the angles between 
82 + 4y—-—9=0, 12a + by -—8=0, 
Ans. Tx — 9y + 384=0, 92 + 7y = 12, 


x cos} (a+ f)+y sin} (2+ f)= 


36. To find the area of the triangle formed by three points. 

If we multiply the length of the line joining two of the 
points, by the perpendicular on that line from the third point, 
we shall have double the area. Now the length of the perpen- 
dicular from x,y, on the line joining 2,y,, ,y,, the axes being 
rectangular, is (Arts. 29, 34) 

(Y, =a) pia (7, =) Yat LY, — ©Y, 
VAG 9) (ee) ; 
and the denominator of this fraction is the length of the line 
joing 2,y,, v,7,, hence 
y; (x, bas @;) +4, (2, aa x,) +Y, (x, — x,) 
represents double the area formed by the three points. 

Ifthe axes be oblique, it will be found, on repeating the 
investigation with the formule for oblique axes, that the only 
change that will occur is that the expression just given is to be 
multiplied by sinw. Strictly speaking, we ought to pretix to 
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these expressions the double sign implicitly involved in the 
square root used in finding them. If we are concerned with 
a single area we look only to its absolute magnitude without 
regard to sign. But if, for example, we are comparing two 
triangles whose vertices 2,y,, x,y,, are on opposite sides of the 
line joining the base angles z,y,, x,y,, we must give their areas 
different signs; and the quadrilateral space included by the four 
points is the sum instead of the difference of the two triangles, 

Cor. 1. Double the area of the triangle formed by the lines 
joining the points x,y,, x J» to the origin is y,7, — y,x,, as ppp 
by making x,= 0, y,=0, in the preceding formula. 

Cor. 2. The condition that three points should be on one 


right line, when interpreted geometrically, asserts that the area 
of the triangle formed by the three points becomes = 0 (Art. 30). 


37. To express the area of a polygon in terms of the co- 
ordinates of tts angular points. 

Take any point zy within the polygon, and connect it with 
all the vertices x,y,, v,y,...”,Y, 3 then evidently the area of the 
polygon is the sum of the areas of all the triangles into which 
the figure is thus divided. But by the last Article double these 
areas are respectively 

x Y =p) — (x, — x,) +HY, — 2,43 

x (Y, = 7)3) el (x, — x,) + LY, —LYoy 

x (Ys a Ys) ae! (w, = x) F UY, — VYzy 

aw Opes a Yn) ae, (2, a «,,) ap DI UY n=) 

x (Y, =9,) - 9 (@, = w,) + 4, me USE Lx 
When we add these together, the parts which multiply x and y 
vanish, as they evidently ought to do, since the value of the total 
area must be independent of the manner in which we divide it 
into triangles; and we have for double the area 


(22,4), — LyY,) + (Yq — VeYo) + (Las — LY) $+ (L,Y, — LYn)> 
This may be otherwise written, 
@, (Yo— Yn) + Xy (Yg- Bi) + 5 (Y4- Yo) $+-Xn (Ys - Yn-)s 
or else 
Y, (Wg — 2) + Yo (®,— La) + Yn (Fy — Bs) F++-In (Fan ~ Mi)» 
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Ex. 1. Find the atea of the triangle (2, 1); (8, = 2), (- 4, — 1). Ans. 10. 
Ex, 2, Find the area of the triangle (2, 3), (4, — 5), (— 3, — 6). Ans. 29. 
Ex. 3, Find the area of the quadrilateral (1, 1), (2, 3), (3, 3), (4, 1). Ans. 4 


38. To find the condition that three right lines shall meet in 
@ points 
Let their equations be 
Ac+By+C=0, A'r+ By+C'=0, A’x+ B"y+ C"=0. 
If they intersect, the coordinates of the intersection of two of 
them must satisfy the third equation. But the coordinates of 
BC'-BC CA'-CA- 
AB — AB? AB- AB’ 
Substituting in the third, we get, for the required condition, 
A" (BC'— B'C) + B" (CA' = C'A) + OC" (AB = A'B) =0, 
which may be also written in either of the forms 
A (B'C" — B'0') + B(C'A" — C"A’) + C(A'B" — A"B') =0, 
A(B'C" —- B’O') + A’ (B"C— BC") + A" (BC'= B'C)=0. 


the intersection of the first two are 


#39, To find the area of the triangle formed by the three lines 
Ag+ By+ C=0, A’e+By+ C=0, A"e+ B"y+ C"=0. 

By solving for z and y from each pair of equations in turn 
we obtain the coordinates of the vertices, and substituting 
them in the formula of Art. 36 we obtain for the double area 
the expression 

BC'—-BC (A'C"-C'A" A"C-C"A 
AB'— BA' oe Ae eee ara 
BC" -—B'C' we C"A AC'- rat 


oF AB ae tat B'A Ey 7 a BA — AP 
B"C—BC" {5 C'—-CA AC = TF 


ATB= BARA] AB © BAL =a 
But if we reduce to a common denominator, and observe that 
the numerator of the fraction between the first brackets is 
{A" (BC'— BC) +A (B'C" — B'C’) + A’ (B"C- C"B)} 
multiplied by A”, and that the numerators of the fractions 
between the second and third brackets are the same quantity 
multiplied respectively by A and A’, we get for the double area 
the expression 
{A (B'C" — B'C') + A’ (B"C— BC"\+ A" (BC'- B'C)\P 
(AB — BA’) (A'B" — BA") (A" B- B"A) , 
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If the three lines meet in a point, this expression for the 
area vanishes (Art. 38); if any two of them are parallel, it 
becomes infinite (Art. 25). 


40. Given the equations of two right lines, to find the equation 
of a third through their point of intersection. 

The method of solving this question, which will first occur 
to the reader, is to obtain the coordinates of the point of inter- 
section by Art 31, and then to substitute these values for ay’ in 
the equation of Art. 28, viz.,y—y’=m(a—a'). The question, 
however, admits of an easier solution by the help of the following 
important principle: Jf S=0, 8'=0, be the equations of any two 
loct, then the locus represented by the equation S+kS'=0 (where 
k is any constant) passes through every point common. to the two 
given loci. For it is plain that any coordinates which satisfy 
the equation S=0, and also satisfy the equation S’=0, must 
likewise satisfy the equation S+kS'=0. 

Thus, then, the equation 


(Av + By + C)+k(A’xn+ By + C’) =0, 
which is obviously the equation of a right line, denotes one 
passing through the intersection of the right lines 

Ax+ By+ C=0, A’x+ By + C'=0, 

for if the coordinates of the point common to them both be sub- 
stituted in the equation (Aw+ By+ C)+k(A'a+ By + C')=0, 
they will satisfy it, since they make each member of the 
equation separately = 0. 


Ex. 1. To find the equation of the line joining to the origin the intersection of 
Az+ By+C=0, Av + By + C’=0. 
Multiply the first by C’, the second by OC, and subtract, and the equation of the 
required line is (AC’ — A’C) x + (BC’ — CB’) y =0; for it passes through the origin 
(Art. 18), and by the present article it passes through the intersection of the given lines. 
Ex, 2. To find the equation of the line drawn through the intersection of the same 
lines, parallel to the axis of a, Ans. (BA' — AB') y+ CA’— AC’ =0, 


Ex. 3. To find the equation of the line joining the intersection of the same lines 
to the point «’y’. Writing down by this article the general equation of a line through 
the intersection of the given lines, we determine / from the consideration that it must 
be satisfied by the coordinates z’y’, and find for the required equation 

(Ax + By + C) (A’e’ + Bly! + C’) = (Aa’ + By’ + C+) (Ae + Bly + C’). 

Ex. 4, Find the equation of the line joining the point (2, 3) to the intersection of 
2u + 3y+1= 0, 3x —4y = 5. 

Ans, 11 (2a + 8y +1) +14 3a — 4y — 5) =0; or 64x — 23y = 59, 
PF 
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41. The principle established in the last article gives us & 
test for three lines intersecting in the same point, often more 
convenient in practice than that given in Art 38. Three right 
lines will pass through the same point if their equations being 
multiplied each by any constant quantity, and added together, the 
sum 7% identically =0; that is to say, if the following relation 
be true, no matter what x and y are: 


l(Av+ By+ C)+m(A’e+ B’yt O')4+n(A"et+ B"y+ C")=0. 
For then those values of the coordinates which make the first 
two members severally =0 must also make the third =0. 


Ex. 1. The three bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet in a point. Their 
equations are (Art. 29, Ex. 4) 
(y” + y” a Qy’ )) (ce + a” sea 2x’ yy + (a! a ya! ) + (Gare — yx’) = 0, 
"+ y as 2y’’) 2= (aid +. ag’ =o ) y = (al y” — y'"a'’) + (ge — ya" = 0, 
(y/ + y” — 2y"”") a= (a + ag” 4 Qa!) y f ey Ths, yx!” ) te (ay oe aay) = 0. 
And since the three équations when added together vanish identically, the lines 
represented by them meet ina point. Its coordinates are found, by solving between 
any two, tobe} (2 +2" +2'"),3(y'+y"’+y'"). 
Ex. 2. Prove the same thing, taking for axes two sides of the triangle whose 
db, 2 
EE Aneel 10 ee SO ae 
a 6 b a 6b 
Ex. 8, The three perpendiculars of a triangle, and the three perpendiculars at 
middle points of sides respectively meet in a point. For the equations of Ex. 5 
and 6, Art, 82, when added together, vanish identically, 
Ex. 4. The three bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet ina point. For their 
equations are 
(a cosa+ysihna—p )—(«x cosB+y sinB—p’)=0, 
(x cosB+ y sinB —p’) — (w cosy +y siny —p”)=0, 
(c cosy +ysiny—p”)— (wcosat+y sina—p )=0. 


*42. To find the coordinates of the tntersection of the line 

joining the points a'y', xy", with the right line Axn+ By+ C=0. 

We give this example in order to illustrate a method (which 

we shall frequently have occasion to employ) of determining the 

point in which the line joining two given points is met by a 

given locus. We know (Art. 7) that the coordinates of any 
point on the line joining the given points must be of the form 

ee ma! + ues es; my" + ny’, 
m+n m+n ? 


3, 0 ‘ ; 
and we take as our unknown quantity —, the ratio, namely, in 
n 
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which the line joining the points is cut by the given locus; and 
we determine this unknown quantity from the condition, that 
the coordinates just written shall satisfy the equation of the 
locus. Thus, in the present example, we have 

mea" ah no fe B my" + ny’ 

m+n m+n 
hence pe x So Be 
n aan Aa" + By" + CO? 
and consequently the coordinates of the required point are 
_ (Aa + By' + C) a" — (Aa" + By" + C) a 

(Aav'+ By' + C)-(Azv"+ By"+C) ' 
with a similar expression for y. This value for the ratio m:n 
might also have been deduced geometrically from the considera- 
tion that the ratio in which the line joining a'y’, xy" is cut, is 
equal to the ratio of the perpendiculars from these points upon 
the given line; but (Art. 34) these perpendiculars are 

Ax’ + By' + Cs Ag" + By" +C 

Mae Bare BF 
The negative sign in the preceding value arises from the fact 
that, in the case of enternal section to which the positive sign of 
m:n corresponds (Art. 7), the perpendiculars fall on opposite 
sides of the given line, and must, therefore, be understood as 
having different signs (Art. 34), 

Lf aright line cut the sides of a triangle BC, CA, AB, in 

the points LMN, then 


BL.CM.AN 
LC.MA.NB 
Let the coordinates of the vertices be 2'y’, ay”, 2’"y'", then 

ieee Aes by, M 
LO Aa!" + By"+C 
CM Ag" + By" +C 
Ma An By eC? 
AN 47 +By +0 
NB Ax"+By"+C’? 
and the truth of the theo- 
rem is manifest. 


+C=0; 


=—I1. 
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#43, To find the ratio in which the line joining two points 
L,Y,) LpYoy ts cut by the line yoining two other points X,Y) UY, 
The equation of this latter line is (Art. 29) 


(Ys = ;) ee (x, ior x4) Y + XY, — vy, = 0. 
Therefore, by the last article, 


ae (Y, 5 Ys) 2 (x, “= @,) Yt LY, — LY, 
n CREP) 2, (HX) Yg+ UY, —BYo 

It is plain (by Art. 36) that this is the ratio of the two triangles 
whose vertices are £,Y,) ©5Ys) CY) ADA H,Y,) L,Y _) L{Y4, a8 is also 
geometrically evident. 

If the lines connecting any assumed point with the vertices of 
a triangle meet the opposite sides BC, CA, AB respectively, in 
D, E, F, then 


m 


BD, CE.AF j 
DOTA Ppa « 
Let the assumed point be a,y,, and the vertices x,y,, 2% 
x,Y,, then 
BD _%(y,-y)+%, (Y%—- Lt are = 2) 
DC ACR Aaa b= Xs (Y; Ys)’ 
pe Nee Ys) 
EA ~ 2, (y,—y,) +2,(Y,—Yy,) #%(Y,— oe 
AF a (Y,— Ys) + &, (Ye — Ys) + %5 (Y,— Ys) 
EB x ( 9) Ee, 7) eee on 


and the truth of the theorem is evident. 


44. To find the polar equation of a right line (see Art. 12), 
Suppose we take, as our fixed axis, OP the perpendicular on 


the given line, then let OF be 
any radius vector drawn from 
the pole to the given line 


OR=p, ROP=6; 


but, plainly, 
OR co3s0 = OP, 


hence the equation is 


p 080 = 9, 
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Tf the fixed axis be OA making an angle a with the perpen- 
dicular, then ROA = 6, and the equation is 
p cos (0 -a)=p. 
This equation may also be obtained by transforming the 
equation with regard to rectangular coordinates, 
x cosat+y sina=p. 


Rectangular coordinates are transformed to polar by writing 
for x, p cosO, and for y, p sin®@ (see Art. 12); hence the equation 
becomes 


p (cos@ cosa+sin@ sina) =p; 

or, as we got before, p cos(9—a)=p. 
An equation of the form 

p (A cos0+B sin@) = 7 
can be (as in Art. 23) reduced to the form p cos(9@—a) =p, by 
dividing by /(A’+ b*); we shall then have 

: B C 
cosa = (ae + Be? So gaa Be) P= Tas BA" 
Ex, 1, Reduce to rectangular coordinates the equation 


p= 2asce(0-+ 4). 


Ex. 2. Find the polar coordinates of the intersection of the following lines, and 


also the angle between them: p cos (0 - 5 = 2a, p cos (0 - a) =a, 


Tw Tv 
Ans. p = 2a, 9=5) angle = 3. 
Ex. 3. Find the polar equation of the line passing through the points whose 


polar coordinates are p’, 0’; p’, 0”. 
Ans. p’p” sin (0’ — 0”) + pp sin (0” — 6) + pp’ sin (0 — 6’) = 0, 


CHAPTER III. 


EXAMPLES ON THE RIGHT LINE, 


45. HavinG in the last chapter laid down principles by 
which we are able to express algebraically the position of any 
point or right line, we proceed to give some further examples 
of the application of this method to the solution of geometrical 
problems. The learner should diligently exercise himself in 
working out such questions until he has acquired quickness 
aud readiness in the use of this method. In working such 
examples our equations may generally be much simplified by a 
judicious choice of axes of coordinates; since, by choosing for 
axes two of the most remarkable lines on the figure, several of 
our expressions will often be much shortened. On the other 
hand, it will sometimes happen that by choosing axes uncon- 
nected with the figure, the equations will gain in symmetry 
more than an equivalent for what they lose in simplicity, 
The reader may compare the two solutions of the same question, 
given Ex. 1 and 2, Art. 41, where, though the first solution 
is the longest, it has the advantage that the equation of one 
bisector being formed, those of the others can be written down 
without further calculation. 

Since expressions containing angles become more complicated 
by the use of oblique coordinates, it will be generally advisable 
to use rectangular axes in any question in which the considera- 
tion of angles is involved. 


46. Loci.—Analytical geometry adapts itself with peculiar 
readiness to the investigation of loci. We have only to find 
what relation the conditions of the question assign between the 
coordinates of the point whose locus we seek, and then the 
statement of this relation in algebraical language gives us at 
once the equation of the required locus. 
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Ex, 1. Given base and difference of squfres of sides of a triangle, to find the 
locus of vertex, 

Let us take for axes the base and a perpendicular through its middle point. Let 
the half base = ¢, and let the coordinates of the vertex 
be x, y. Then C 

AC =y? + (c+ 2)?,* BC? = 4? + (c — 2), 
AC? — BC? = 4cx, 

and the equation of the locus is 4ez =m? The locus 
is therefore a line perpendicular to the base at a dis- 


A MR B 


2 
tance from the middle point # = v . Itis easy to see 


that the difference of squares of segments of base = difference of squares of sides, 


Hx. 2, Find locus of vertex, given base and cot A + m cot B, 
It is evident, from the figure, that 
AR c+2 C—2 


cot A = Ga = 5 pCO = aed 


and the required equation isc + «+m (¢—2z) =py, the equation of a right line. 


fix. 3, Given base and sum of sides of a triangle, if the perpendicular be pro- 
duced beyond the vertex until its whole length is equal to one of the sides, to find 
the locus of the extremity of the perpendicular, 

Take the same axes, and let us inquire what relation exists between the coordi- 
nates of the point whose locus we are seeking. The 2 of this point plainly is WR, 
and the y is, by hypothesis, = AC; and if m be the given sum of sides, 


BC=m-y. 
Now (Huclid 11. 13) BC? = AB? + AC?—2AB.AR; 
or (m — y)? = 4c? + y? — 4e (¢ + x). 


Reducing this equation we get 
Qmy — 4cxe = m, 
the equation of a right line. 


Ex. 4, Given two fixed lines, OA and OB, if any line AB be drawn to intersect 
them parallel to a third fixed line O@, to find the locus of the point P where AB 
is cut in a given ratio; viz. PA = nAB, Cc 

Let us take the lines OA, OC for axes, and let the 
equation of OB be y= ma. Then since the point B lies 
on the latter line, its ordinate is m times its abscissa ; or 
AB=m0OA. Therefore PA=mnOA; but PA and OA P 
are the coordinates of the point P, whose locus is there- 
fore a right line through the origin, having for its equation : 

y= mnz. O A 


* This is a particular case of Art. 4, and e+ 2 is the algebraic difference of the 
abscissee of the points A and C (see remarks at top of p.4). Beginners often reason 
that since the line AR consists of the parts AM=— ce, and MR =z, its length is 
=+c+a, and not¢+, and therefore that AC?=y?+(z—)*, Itis to be observed 
that the sign given to a line depends not on the side of the origin on which it lies, 
but on thé direction in which it is measured. We go from A to RF by proceeding 
in the positive direction A4M=c, and still further in the same direction MR =z, 
therefore the length AR =e +x; but we may proceed from # to B by first going 
in the negative direction RIZ=—~«, and then in the opposite direction MB=c, 
hence the length RB is ¢—a, 
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Ex. 5. PA drawn parallel to OC, as before, meets any number of fixed lines in 
points B, B’, B”, &c., and PA is taken proportional to the sum of all the ordinates 
BA, B’'A, &c., find the locus of P. 

Ans. If the equations of the lines be 


y=me, y=mMaetn, y=m'’ctn", bey 
the equation of the locus is 


ky = ma + (m'x + 1’) + (mx + 0”) + &e, 


Ex. 6. Given bases and sum of areas of any number of triangles having a conimon 
vertex, to find its locus. 
Let the equations of the bases be 


xzcosat+ysina—p=0, ccosB+ysinB—p,=0, &c, 
and their lengths, a, J, c, &c.; and let the given sum = m?; then, since (Art. 34) 
xcosa+y sina—~p denotes the perpendicular from the point xy on the first line, 


a(x cosa +ysina—~p) will be double the area of the first triangle, &c., and the 
equation of the locus will be 


a(zcosa+ysina—p) + (2cosB+y sinB— p,) +¢ (a cosy +ysiny —p2)+ &c. = 2m?, 
which, since it contains # and y only in the first degree, will represent a right line. 


Ex, 7. Given vertical angle and sum of sides of a triangle, find the locus of the 
point where the base is cut in a given ratio, L 

The sides of the triangle are taken for axes, N P 
and the ratio PH: PLis given =n:m. Then 
by similar triangles, 


pe Opa ns 


, 1) M K 
and the locus is a right line whose equation is my cp ree 
mn m+n 


Ex. 8, Find the locus of P, if when perpendiculars PM, PN are let fall on twe 
fixed lines, O17 + ON is given. 

Taking the fixed lines for axes, it is evident 
that OM=a2+ycosw, ON=y4+ 2 cosw, and 
the locus is « + y = constant. 


Ex. 9. Find the locus if JZN be parallel to 
a fixed line, 
Ans. y + COSw =m (a+ y COS w). 


Ex. 10, If JN be bisected [or cut in a given 
ratio] by a given line y= mx +n. ease 
The coordinates of the middle point ex- oO @ M 
pressed in terms of the coordinates of P are } (x + y cosw), } (y+ cosw) ; and since 
these satisfy the equation of the given line, the coordinates of P satisfy the equation 


¥+ x COSw =m (x + y COSw) + 2n. 


Ex. 11. P moves along a given line y = ma + n, find the locus of the middle point 
of MN. If the coordinates of P be a, 8, and those of the middle point 2, y, it has 
just been proved that 22=a+cosw, 2y=8+acosw. Whence solving for a, 2, 


a sin’w = 2a — 2y cosw, 8 sin’w = 2y — 2x cosw, 
But a, @ are connected by the relation 8 = ma + n, hence 


— 2x CoSw = m (2% — 2y cosw) +” sin?u, 
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47. It is customary to denote by z and y the coordinates of 
a variable point which describes a locus, and the coordinates of 
fixed points by accented letters. Accordingly in the preceding 
examples we have from the first denoted by z and y the 
coordinates of the point whose locus we seek. But frequently in 
finding a locus it is necessary to form the equations of lines 
connected with the figure; and there is danger of confusion 
between the x and y, which are the running coordinates of a 
point on one of these lines, and the z and y of the point whose 
locus we seek. In such cases it is convenient at first to denote 
the coordinates of the latter point by other letters such as a, 8, 
until we have succeeded in obtaining a relation connecting these 
coordinates. Having thus found the equation of the locus, we 
may if we please replace a, 8 by x and y, so as to write the 
equation in the ordinary form in which the letters x and y are 
used to denote the coordinates of the point which describes 
the locus. 


Ex, 1. Find the locus of the vertex of a triangle, given the base CD, and the 
ratio AM: NB of the parts into which the sides 
divide a fixed line AB parallel to the base. Take 
AB and a perpendicular to it through A for axes, 
and it is necessary to express AM, NB in terms 
of the coordinates of P. Let these coordi- 
nates be af, and let the coordinates of C, D be 
a'y’, xy’, the y’ of both being the same since CD 
is parallel to AB. Then the equation of PC joining 
the points a, x’y’ is (Art. 29) 

(8 — 9’) e— (a—2’) y= Ba! — ay’, 
This equation being satisfied by the x and y of every point on the line PC is satisfied 


by the point 1, whose y=0 and whose <=AM, Making then y=0 in this 
equation we get 


fa’ — ay! 
AM = ———. 
B-y 
In like manner, ALN eae 


and if AB =e, the relation AM = kBN gives 
Bo! — ay’ es 
Sk (c ara aa RN aan 
B-y B-y 
We have now expressed the conditions of the problem in terms of the coordinates of 
the point P; and now that there is no further danger of confusion, we may replac‘, 
a, B, by x, y; when the equation of the locus, cleared of fractions, becomes 


yx! — wy =k fe (y— y') — (ya — ay’)}. 
Ex. 2, Two vertices of a triangle ABC move on fixed right lines LM, LN, and 


the three sides pass through three fixed points 0, P, Q which lie on a right line 
find the locus of the third vertex, 


G 
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Take for axis of x the right line OP, containing the three fixed points, and for 
axis of y the line OL joining the inter- 
section of the two fixed lines to the point 
O through which the base passes, Let the 
coordinates of C be a, B, and let 
OL=b, OM=a, ON=a', OP=e, OQ=c’. 
Then obviously the equations of LM, LN 
are 


The equation of CP through af and 
P(y=0, #=c) is 

(a—c)y—Pet+Pce=9, 
The coordinates of A, the intersection of this line with 


z 
athe 
ab (a —¢) + acB b(a—c)B 
“= b(a—e) +08 >" Fae) +a" 
The coordinates of B are found by simply accentuating the Ictters in the preceding : 
ab (a—c') +a'c’'B b(a’—c') B = 

a b(a—c)+ap * #2 (a—c)+aBp° 

Now the condition that two points 2,y,, wy, shall lie on a right line passing through 


the origin is (Art, 30) 2 = %, 
A 2 


are 


Applying this condition we have 
db(a-—c)B _ db(a’—-c')B 
ab (a—c) +acB~ a’b (a—c) + a'cp® 
We have now derived from the conditions of the problem a relation which must be 
satisfied by a@ the coordinates of (’; and if we replace a, @ by z, y we have the 
equation of the locus written in its ordinary form. Clearing of fractions, we have 
(a—c) [a’b (w—c') + a’e'y] = (w =~’) [ad (@ —c) + acy], 
(ac’ — ac) x 

ec’ (a — a’) — aa’ (ec —c’) 

the equation of a right line through the point ZL. 


or +o=1, 


Ex, 3, If in the last example the points P, Q lie on a right line passing not 
through O but through Z, find the locus of vertex. 

We shall first solve the general problem in which the points P, Q have any 
position. We take the fixed lines LM, LN for axes, Let the coordinates of 
P, Q, O, C be respectively 2’y’, xy”, x'”y'’, a8; and the condition which we 
want to express is that if we join CP, CQ, and then join the points A, B, in which 
these lines meet the axes, the line AB shall pass through O, The equation of CP 
is (B—y') &—(a—2') y= Ba’ — ay’. 

And the intercept which it makes on the axis of a is 


Ba’ — ay! 
hs vane 
B-y 
In like manner the intercept which CQ makes on the axis of y is 
rp = 
a x 


The equation of AB is 


x y 2(B—y') y(a—2") 
TA TB = 1, or Ba’ — ay! ay” — Ba? = 1, 
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And the condition of the problem is that this equation shall be satisfied by the 
coordinates #'”y’”. In order then that the point @ may fulfil the conditions of the 
problem, its coordinates a@ must be connected by the relation 
a’! (B A= y’) Ay of" (a a ce) 3, 1 
Ba! = ay’ ay” = Bal” =A 
When this equation is cleared of fractions, it in general involves the coordinates 
af in the second degree, But suppose that the points ey’, wy’ lie on the same 
line passing through the origin y=mza, so that we have y’= ma’, y’ =m", the 
equation may be written 
wide Vee. (are) 
az’ (B—am) 2” (am—f)” 
Clearing of fractions and replacing a, @ by x and gy, the locus is a right line, viz. 
ale" (y = y) ee of "a! (@ = a") = 2g'a" (ma em y). 

48. It is often convenient, instead of expressing the condi- 
tions of the problem directly in terms of the coordinates of the 
point whose locus we are seeking, to express them in the first 
instance in terms of some other lines of the figure; we must 
then obtain as many relations as are necessary in order to 
eliminate the indeterminate quantities thus introduced, so as to 
have remaining a relation between the coordinates of the point 
whose locus is sought. The following Examples will sufficiently 
illustrate this method. 


Ex. 1. To find the locus of the middle points of rectangles inscribed in a given 
triangle. 

Let us take for axes CRand AB; let CR= p, RB=s8, AR=s'. The equations 
of AC and BC are 


oo iand! = 1 

Dae ie 

Now if we draw any line FS parallel to the base 
at a distance FK = 4, we can find the abscissa of 
the points F and S, in which the line FS meets 
AC and BC, by substituting in the equations of 
AC and BC the value y=. Thus we got from 


the first equation 


Ew ¢ k 
aaa! “ corkK =— 6 (1-5) 
and from the second equation 

Les 

pt as *.corRL=s (1 -*). 
Having the abscissz of F and S, we have (by Art. 7) the abscissa of the middle 

‘ : s—s k Ae eited 

point of FS, viz. «= a (1 -5) . This is evidently the abscissa of the middle 


point of the rectangle. But its ordinate isy=4%. Now we want to find a relation 
which will subsist between this ordinate and abscissa whatever k be. We have 
only then to eliminate & between these equations, by substituting in the first the 
value of & (= 2y), derived from the second, when we have 


2x = (a — 3’) (1-=), 
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Qa 2y 
or aga ae 1. 


This is the equation of the locus which we seek. It obviously represents a right line, 
and if we examine the intercepts which it cuts off on the axes, we shall find it to be the 
line joining the middle point of the perpendicular CR to the middle point of the base. 


Ex. 2, A line is drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, and the points where it 
meets the sides joined to any two fixed points on the base ; to find the locus of the 
point of intersection of the joining lines. 

We shall preserve the same axes, &o., as in Ex. 1, and let the coordinates of the 
fixed points 7’ and V, on the base, be for 7’ (m, 0), and for V (nm, 0), 

The equation of FT will be found to be 


{s (1-<) +m} y+ ko hm =o, 


{s (1-2) -nhy— tot inzo. 


Now since the point whose locus we are seeking lies on both the lines FT, SV, each 
of the equations just written expresses a relation which must be satisfied by its co- 
ordinates, Still, since these equations involve #4, they express relations which are only 
true for that particular point of the locus which corresponds to the case where the 
parallel 7S is drawn at a height # above the base. If, however, between the equations 
we eliminate the indeterminate &, we shall obtain a relation involving only the 
coordinates and known quantities, and which, since it must be satisfied whatever be 
the position of the parallel FS, will be the required equation of the locus. 
In order, then, to eliminate 4 between the equations, put them into the form 


( 


FT (s'+m)y-— & (Fy —2+m)= 0, 


and that of SV to be 


and BY Goals n(e yto—n)= 0; 
and eliminating % we get for the equation of the locus 


3" 
(s — n) (Cy-s4m)= (s' +m) yte—n): 
But this is the equation of a right line, since x and y are only in the first degree. 

Ex. 3. A line is drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, and its extremities 
joined transversely to those of the base; to find the locus of the point of intersection 
of the joining lines. 

This is a particular case of the foregoing, but admits of a simple solution by 
choosing for axes the sides of the triangle AC and CB. Let the lengths of those 
lines be a, 6, and let the lengths of the proportional intercepts made by the parallel 
be na, wb, Then the equations of the transversals will be 

oa! and 3a 
rae 1 
Subtract one from the other, divide by the constant 1 — ie and we get for the 


equation of the locus 


Ry 


ee 
-5=9, 


which we have elsewhere found (see p. 84) to be the equation of the eee of the 
base of the triangle. 


Ex. 4, Given two fixed points A and B, one on each of the axes, if A’ and B’ be 


taken on the axes so that OA’ + OB’ = OA + OB: find the locus of the intersection 
at AB’, A’B, 
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Let OA=a, OB=b, OA'=a+h, thenf from the conditions of the problem, 
OLB'=b—4k, The equations of AB’, A’B are respectively 


Gord te te OE nahh 
Pe Gey te Sl fee 
or baz + ay—ab+k(a—«x)=0, 


ba +ay—ab+k(y—b)= 
Subtracting, we eliminate %, and find for the equation of the locus 
ety=at+sb, 

Ex, 5, If on the base of a triangle we take any portion AT, and on the other side 
of the base another portion BS, in a fixed ratio to AT’ and draw HT’ and FS parallel 
to a fixed line CR; to find the locus of QO, the point of intersection of HB and FA. 

Take AB and CR for axes; let AT=hk, BR=s, Cc 
AR=s', CR=p, let the fixed ratio be m, then 
BS will= mk ; the coordinates of S will be (s— mk, 0), F 
and of 7 {— (s’ — kh), 0}. E 

The ordinates of EZ and F will be found by sub- 
stituting these values of w in the equations of AC | 
and BC. We get for ATR S B 


E, 2=-(s'-h),y 


and for Fy, c=8s-mk, y= 


Ea 
$s & 


To eliminate 4, subtract one equation from the other, and the result, divided 


by kh, will be 
‘Pp 12 mps’ ps 
(m—1)y+(7 +— Eye +(™ -2) 0, 


which is the equation of a right line. 

Ex. 6. PP’ and QQ’ are any two parallels to the sides of a parallelocram; to 
find the locus of the intersection of the lines PQ and P’Q’. 

Let us take two of the sides for our axes, and let the lengths of the sides be a 
and 0, and let AQ’=m, AP=n, Then the equa- ra) D 
tion of PQ, joining P (0, x) to Q (m, 4) is jp 

(6—n) x—my+mn=0, 
and the equation of P’Q’ joining P’ (a, n) to 
Q’ (m, 0) is : 
—(a—m)y—mn=0. P P 

There ee two indeterminates m and n, we 
should at first suppose that it would not be pos- A Q’ B 
‘sible to eliminate them from éwo equations. However, if we add the above equations, 
it will be found that both vanish together, and we get for our locus 

bz — ay = 0, 
the equation of the diagonal of the parallelogram. 

Ex. 7. Given a point and two fixed lines; draw any two lincs through the fixed 
point, and join transversely the points where they meet the fixed lines; to find the 
locus of intersection of the transverse lines, 
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Take the fixed lines for axes, and let the equations of the lines through the fixed 
point be 
~+2=], and = 4 2 =1, 
m n ™m nN 
The conditions that these lines should pass through the fixed point 2’y’ give us 
2 
erie 


or, subtracting, 


Now the equations of the tranverse lines clearly are 


hae ¥ =), and—+%=1; 
mm me i) 


@-2)-0(-2)=1 
ln mm) \e wv) —" 
Now from this and the equation just found we can eliminate 


len Tet 
mm mm n n 


and we have ay+y'c=0, 
the equation of a right line through the origin. 


or, subtracting, 


Ex. 8. At any point of the base of a triangle is drawn a line of given length, 
parallel to a given one, and so as to be cut in a given ratio by the base; find the 
jJocus of the intersection of the lines joining its extremities to those of the base. 


49, The fundamental idea of Analytic Geometry is that 
every geometrical condition to be fulfilled by a point leads to 
an equation which must be satisfied by its coordinates. It 
is important that the beginner should quickly make himself 
expert in applying this idea, so as to be able to express by an 
equation any given geometrical condition. We add, therefore, 
for his further exercise, some examples of loci which lead to 
equations of degrees higher than the first. The interpretation 
of such equations will be the subject of future chapters, but 
the method of arriving at the equations, which is all with which 
we are here concerned, is precisely the same as when the locus 
is aright line. In fact, until the problem has been solved, we 
do not know what will be the degree of the resulting equation. 
The examples that follow are purposely chosen so as to admit 
of treatment similar to that pursued in former examples, 
according to the order of which they are arranged. In each of 
the answers given it is supposed that the same axes are chosen, 
and that the letters have the same meaning as in the corres 
sponding previous example, 
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Ex. 1, Find the loous of vertex of a tridngle, given base and sum of squares 
of sides, ; Ans. x? + y? = 3m? — c?2, 
Ex, 2, Given base and m squares of one side + squares of the other, j 
Ans. (m+n) (a? + 9?) +2 (m Fn) co + (mtn) @=p?. 

Ex. 3, Given base and ratio of sides, 


Ex. 4, Given base and product of tangents of base angles, 
In this and the Examples next following, the learner will use the values of the 
tangents of the base angles given Ex. 2, Art, 46, Ans. y? + mx? = m2. 


Ex, 5, Given base and vertical angle or, in other words, base and sum of base 
angles, Ans. x? + y? — 2cy cotC = ¢, 


Ex, 6, Given base and difference of base angles. Ans, x — y* + 2ay cot D= ec, 


Ex, 7. Given base, and that one base angle is double the other. 
Ans. 8x7 — y? + 2cn = c?, 


Ex. 8, Given base, and tan C= m tan B, Ans. m (a? + y? — c?) = 2¢ (c— 2). 


Ex. 9, PA is drawn parallel to OC, as in Ex. 4, p. 39, meeting two fixed lines in 
points B, B’; and PA? is taken = PB. PB’, find the locus of P, 
Ans. ma (m’x + 2’) = y (ma + m'z +0’), 
Ex, 10, PA is taken the harmonic mean between AB and AB’. 
Ans, 2ma (m'a + n') = y (ma -+ m’a +n’), 


Ex, 11. Given vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of the point where the 


base is cut in a given ratio, if the area also is given, Ans. xy = constant. 
Ex, 12, If the base is given. x? y2 Qxy cosw tg 
Ans, = +4 — ———. = —___., 
: m 7 vu (m + n)? 
Hix, 13, If the base pass through a fixed point, Une & “ mu Lee 


Ex. 14. Find the locus of P [Ex, 8, p. 40] if ZN is constant. 
Ans, x? + y? + 2xy cos w = constant, 


Ex, 15, If XN pass through a fixed point, cine a! yf ai 
“a+ycosw y+xzco8w ~ 


Ex, 16, If MN pass through a fixed point, find the locus of the intersection of 


, , 


x 
parallels to the axes through M and N. Ans. = ae - =1. 


Ex, 17. Find the locus of P [£x. 1, p, 41] if the line CD be not parallel to AB. 


Ex, 18. Given base CD of a triangle, find the locus of vertex, if the intercept AB 


on a given line is constant. 
Ans, (a'y — y') (y— y") — @"y —y"2) y-y) =e Y-9) Y-9’"?- 


50. Problems where it is required to prove that a moveable 


right line passes through a fixed point. 
We have seen (Art. 40) that the line 


Ag+ By+ C+k(A'a+ By+ C')=0; 
or, what is the same thing, 
(A+hA)a+(B+kB) y+ C+kC'=0, 
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where / is indeterminate, always passes through a fixed point, 
namely, the intersection of the lines 
Ax + By+ C=0, and 4’ + By+ C'=0. 

Hence, éf the equation of a right line contain an indeterminate 
quantity in the first degree, the right line will always pass through 
a fixed point. 

Ex, 1, Given vertical angle of a triangle and the sum of the reciprocals of the 
sides, the base will always pass through a fixed point. 
ne 


Q'8 


= 1, and we are given 


~~ 


Take the sides for axes; the equation of the base is 


the condition 


ORS pat ee oa 
as bimbo sae 
therefore, equation of base is 
Se ay 
a m a 


where m is constant and a indeterminate, that is 
1 y = 
geet At =% 
where = is indeterminate. Hence the base must always pass through the intersection 
of the two linesza7—y=0, andy =m. 


Ex. 2. Given three fixed lines 0A, OB, OC, meeting in a point, if the three verticcs 
of a triangle move one on each of these lines, and two sides of the triangle pass through 
fixed points, to prove that the remaining side passes through a fixed point. 

’ Take for axes the fixed lines 0A, OB on which the base angles move, then the 
line OC on which the vertex moves will have gy. 
an equation of the form y=mza, and let the A fF c 
fixed points be 2’y’, wy’. Now, in any position 
of the vertex, let its coordinates be =a, and 
consequently y = ma; then the equation of AC is "on 

(2’ — a) y — (y' — ma) w+ a (y' — ma’) = 0. 
Similarly, the equation of BC is 

(2” a) y-(y"—ma)e+a(y’—m2")=0, G B 

Now the length of the intercept OA is found by making « = 0 in equation AC, or 

Hee a (y’ — mz’) 
a’ —a 
Similarly, OB is found by making y = 0 in BO, or 


— ay" — ma" 
w= ” ° 
y’ —ma 


Hence, from these intercepts, equation of AB is 


y” — ma a’ —a 
y” — ma" 4 yore” 

But since a is indeterminate, and only in the first degree, this line always passes throu gh 
a fixed point. The particular point is found by arranging the equation in the form 


y” a! 
oe fe eae gee g 


— mex 5 +1) 50, 


— ma" y! — ma’ 
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Hence the line passes through the intersection of the two lines 


mx y 


7 — mal ma T= % 


and 
Ex, 3, Ifin the last example the line on which the vertex @ moyes do not pass 
through OQ, to determine whether in any case the base will pass through a fixed point. 
We retain the same axes and notation as before, with the only difference that the 
equation of the line on which C moves will be y =m + n, and the coordinates of the 
vertex in any position will be a, and ma+mn. Then the equation of ACis 


(a’ —a)y—(y' —ma—n) «+a (y' — mz’) — ne’ =0, 
The equation of BC is 
(a” — a) y —(y" —ma—n) @ +4 (y" — ma") — na’ = 0, 


@ (y' — ma’) — na’ 


Oiz= k 


a (y” hex ma'’) ae na” 


1 OBi= 


a’ —a y" —ma—” 
The equation of AB is therefore 
y” —ma—n 2’ —a 


Lee OY oom EL 
a (y” — mx”) — na" YG (y’ — ma’) — na’ 


Now when this is cleared of fractions, it will in general contain a in the second degree, 
and therefore the base will in general not pass through a fixed point; if, however, 
the points xy’, w'’y" lie in a right line (y = kx) passing through O, we may substitute 
in the denominators y” = kx”, and y’ = kz’, and the equation becomes 


ar , 
oy —ma—n eo — a 
a a ny Sf aa(k-m)-2, 


which contains a@ in the first degree only, and therefore denotes a right line passing 
through a fixed point. 


Ex. 4. If a line be such that the sum of the perpendiculars let fall on it from 
a number of fixed points, each multiplied by a constant, may = 0, it will pass through 
a fixed point. 
Let the equation of the line be 
zcosa+ysina—p=0, 
then the perpendicular on it from a’y’ is 
x’ cosaty’ sina — p, 
and the conditions of the problem give us 
m! (a cosa+y’ sina —p) +m” (2 cosa +y” sina — p) 
+m!” (a’” cosaty” sina —p) + &,=0. 
Or, using the abbreviations © (mz’) for the sum* of the mz, that is, 
m's! + ms” + m'’a'” + &e., 
and in like manner © (my’) for 
m'y! + my” + my” + &e., 
and 2 (m) for the sum of the m’s or 
m’ +m" +m!” + &., 


* By sum we mean the algebraic sum, for any of the quantities m’, m”, &c, may 


be negative, 
H 
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we may write the preceding equation 
= (mz’) cos a + ¥ (my’) sina — pd (m) = 0. 
Substituting in the original equation the value of p hence obtained, we-get for the 
equation of the moveable line 
xz (m) cosa + yd (m) sina — X (mz) cosa — = (my’) sina = 0, 
or xX (m) — = (ma’) + {yd (m) —Z (my’)} tan a = 0. 
Now as this equation involves the indeterminate tana in the first degree, the line 
passes through the fixed point determined by the equations 
zd (m) — & (max’) = 0, and yz (m) — Z (my’) = 0, 
or, writing at full length, 
_m's! + ma” + m'" 2!" + &e, _ my + my” + m'y”" + &e. 
~ m+ m tm! +&. 2 2 m +m’ +m" + &e, 
This point has sometimes been called the centre of mean position of the given points. 


51. If the equation of any line involve the coordinates of 
a certain point 2’y’ in the first degree, thus, 
(Aa’ + By' + C)a+ (A'e' + By’ + C’) yt ( Mol "yl + C02 
then if the point ay’ move along a right line, the line whose 


equation has just been written will always pass through a fixed 

point. For, suppose the point always to lie on the line 
Lex' + My'+ N=0, 

then if, by the help of this relation, we eliminate 2’ from the 

given equation, the indeterminate y’ will remain in it of the first 

degree, therefore the line will pass through a fixed point. 

Or, again, if the coefficients in the equation Ax+ By + C=0 
be connected by the relationaA+bB+cC=0 (where a, b,¢ are 
constant and A, B, C may vary), the line represented by this equa- 
tion will always pass through a fixed point. 

For by the help of the given relation we can eliminate C, 
and write the equation 


(cw —a) A + (cy —b) B=0, 


: : : : a 
a right line passing through the point (x=*, y=) : 
52. Polar Coordinates.—It is, in general, convenient to use 
this method, if the question be to find the locus of the extremities 
of lines drawn through a fixed point according to any given law. 
Ex. 1,. A and B are two fixed points; draw through B any line, and let fall on 


a perpendicular from A, AP; produce AP so that the rectangle AP,AQ may be 
constant; to find the locus of the point Q, 


EXAMPLES ON THE RIGHT LINE. iil 


Take A for the pole, and AB for the fixed axis, then AQ is our radius vector, 
designated by p, and the angle QAB= 9, and our object 
is to find the relation existing between p and 0. Let us Q 
call the constant length AB =e, and from the right-angled 
triangle APB we have AP=c cos 0, but AP.AQ=const.= k?: 


therefore 
k 
pe cos 0 = h?, or p cos 0 = 75 rs 


but we have seen (Art. 44) that this is the equation of a right (2) 


I 
line perpendicular to AB, and at a distance from A = : A B 


Ex. 2. Given the angles of a triangle; one vertex J is fixcd, another B movei 


along a fixed right line: to find the locus of the third. C 
Take the fixed vertex A for pole, and AP perpendicular y 
to the fixed line for axis, then AC=p, CAP=0. Now B B 


since the angles of ABC are given, 4B is in a fixed ratio 
to AC (=mAC) and BAP =0—a; but AP= AB cos BAP; 
therefore, if we call AP, a, we have 

mp cos(0— a) =a, A 
which (Art. 44) is the equation of a right line, making 
an angle a with the given line, and at a distance from 


a 


= Fe e 
Hx. 3, Given base and sum of sides of a triangle, if at either extremity of the 
base B a perpendicular be erected to the conterminous side BC; to find the locus 


of P the point where it meets CP the external bisector of vertical angle, 
Let us take the point B for our pole, then BP will be our radius vector p; and 


let us take the base produced for our fixed axis, then 
PBD = 6, and our object is 1o express p in terms of 0, oe 
Let us designate the sides and opposite angles of the aC: 
triangle a, b, c, A, B, C, then it is easy to see that 


the angle BCP =90°—4C, and from the triangle Pp 
PCB thata=ptan3C. Hence it is evident that if 
we could express @ and tan}C in terms of 6, we coum A. B D 


express o in terms of 0. Now from the triangle _4BC we have 
b2 = a? + 6? — 2ac cos B, 
but if the given sum of sides be m, we may substitute for 4, m—a; and cos B plainly 


=sin@; hence 
m? — 2am + a = a? + c? — 2ac sin 0, 


m? — ¢? 


and RS ap oe 
zZ (m — c sin @) 


Thus we have expressed a in terms of @ and constants, and it only remains to find 


an expression for tand C, 


bsin 
N z => SS 
es fon 2 b (1+ cosC)? 
but ésin 0 =csin B=ccos0, and dcosC=a—ccosB=a—csin0; 
e cos 0 


hence taniC = ———._, 
x m—csin6* 
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We are now able to express p in terms of 0, for, substitute in the equation 

a@ =p tan}C, the values we have found for a and tan}, and we get 
m?—c?  _ —_—pe cos0 ee m? — ¢ 
2 (m—esind) (m—esind)? °° ey” 

Hence the locus is a line perpendicular to the base of the triangle at a distance 
m? — ¢® 

ci 

The student may exercise himself with the corresponding locus, if CP had been 
the internal bisector, and if the difference of sides had been given. 


Ex. 4, Given fixed right lines and a fixed point O; if through this point any 
radius vector be drawn meeting the right lines in the points 7, 7, 73...72, and on 


this a point R be taken such that = + ti + : tee t , to find the 
py | Cre ORs Ora 
locus of R. 
Let the equations of the right lines be 
p cos (8 — a) =p,; p cos (8 — 8) = pr, &e, 

Then it is easy to see that the equation of the locus is 
# _ cos (0 =a). cos (0 — 8) 
e Pi P2 

the equation of a right line (Art. 44). This theorem is only a particular case of 


a general one, which we shall prove afterwards. 
We add, as in Art. 49, a few examples leading to equations of higher degree, 


from B= 


+ &e, 


Ex. 5. BP isa fixed line whose equation is p cos@ = m, and on each radius vector 
is taken a constant length PQ; to find the locus of Q [see fig., Ex. 1]. 


AP is by hypothesis = a8? therefore AQ=p= cot d, which, transformed 
to rectangular coordinates, is (« — m)? (a + y”) = d’x?, 


Ex. 6, Find the locus of Q, if P describe any locus whose polar equation is given, 
p=¢ (0). We are by hypothesis given AP in terms of 6, but AP is the p of the 
locus — d; we have therefore only to substitute in the given equation p — d for p. 

Ans. p—d= pp (6). 


Ex.7. If AQ be produced so that AQ may be double AP, then AP is half the 
p of the locus, and we must substitute half p for p in the given equation, 


Ex. 8. If the angle PAB were bisected, and on the bisector a portion AP’ be 
taken so that AP’=m AP, find the locus of P’ when P describes the right line 


ocos@=m. PAB is now twice the @ of the locus, and therefore 4P = a and 


the equation of the locus is p? cos 20 = m?, 


ee 


753" 7) 


*CHAPTER IV. 


APPLICATION OF ABRIDGED NOTATION TO THE EQUATION OF 
THE RIGHT LINE, 


53. WE have seen (Art. 40) that the line 
(z cosat+y sina—p)—k (a cosB+y sin 8—p')=0 
denotes a line passing through the intersection of the lines 
x cosatysina—p=0, xcosP+ysinB—p'=0. 
We shall often find it convenient to use abbreviations for 
these quantities. Let us call 
xcosat+y sina-—p,a; «cosB+ysin—y’, B. 
Then the theorem just stated may be more briefly expressed ; the 
equation a—k8=0 denotes a line passing through the intersec- 
tion of the two lines denoted by a=0, 8B=0. We shall for 
brevity call these the lines a, @, and their point of intersection 
the point 48. We shall, too, have occasion often to use abbre- 
viations for the equations of lines in the form dx + By+ C=0. 
We shall in these cases make use of Roman letters, reserving 
the letters of the Greek alphabet to intimate that the equation 


is in the form 
x cosa+y sina—p=0. 


54, We proceed to examine the meaning of the coefficient k 
in the equation a—k@=0. We saw (Art. 34) 
that the quantity a (that is, 2 cosa+y sina—~p) P 
denotes the length of the perpendicular PA let fall 
from any point xy on the line OA (which we 
suppose represented by a). Similarly, that Gisthe © 
length of the perpendicular PB from the point zy on the line 
OB, represented by 8. Hence the equation «a—%@=0 asserts 
that if, from any point of the locus represented by it, perpen- 
diculars be let fall on the lines OA, OB, the ratio of these per- 
pendiculars (that is, PA ; PB) will be constant and=h, Hence 


B 
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the locus represented by a —48 =0 isa right line through O, and 
ne LA sat: sin POA 

ee sin LOB * 

It follows from the conventions concerning signs (Art. 34) that 
a+k@=0 denotes a right line dividing externally the angle 
A OB into parts such that =~ a 
in what we have said that the perpendiculars PA, PB are those 
which we agree to consider positive; those on the opposite 
sides of a, 8 being regarded as negative. 


=k, It is, of course, assumed 


Ex. 1. To express in this notation the proof that the three bisectors of the angles 
of a triangle meet in a point. 

The equations of the three bisectors are obviously (see Arts. 35, 54) @—8B=0, 
8-—y=0, y —«=0, which, added together, vanish identically. 

Ex. 2. Any two of the external bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet on the 
third internal bisector. 

Attending to the convention about signs, it is easy to see that the equations of 
two external bisectors area +6=0, a+ y=0, and subtracting one from the other 
we get 8 — y = 0, the equation of the third internal bisector. 


Ex. 3. The three perpendiculars of a triangle meet in a point, 

Let the angles opposite to the sides a, B, y be A, B, C'respectively. Then since 
the perpendicular divides any angle of the triangle into parts, which are the com- 
plements of the remaining two angles, therefore (by Art. 54) the equations of the 
perpendiculars are 

acosA—fPcosB=0, BcoosB—ycosC=0, y cosC—acosd4=0, 
which obviously meet in a point. 

Ex. 4, The three bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet in a point. 

The ratio of the perpendiculars on the sides from the point where the bisector 
meets the base plainly is sin A: sin B, Hence the equations of the three bisectors are 
asnA—BPsnB=0, BsnB—-—ysnC=0, ysin€—asinA=0. 

Ex. 5. The lengths of the sides of a quadrilateral are a, b, c, d; find the equation 
of the line joining middle points of diagonals, 

Ans. aa—b8+cy—déd=0; for this line evidently passes through the inter- 
section of aa — 68, and cy — dd; but, by the last example, these are the bisectors 
of the base of two triangles having one diagonal for their common base, In like 
manner aa — dé, b8 — cy intersect in the middle point of the other diagonal. 


Ex. 6 To form the equation of a perpendicular to the base of a triangle at its 


extremity. Ans, a+ y cosB=0. 


Ex. 7. If there be two triangles such that the perpendieulars from the vertices of 
one on the sides of the other meet in a point, then, vice versd, the perpendiculars from 
the vertices of the second on the sides of the first will meet in a point. 

Let the sides be a, 8, y, a’, 8’, y’, and let us denote by (a) the angle between 
aand B, Then the equation of the perpendicular 


from a8 on y’ is @ cos (By’) — B cos (ay’) = 0, 
from Py on a’ is B cos(ya’) — y cos (Ba’) = 0, 
from ya on f’ is y cos («p’) — « cos (yp’) = 0. 


nett 
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The condition that these should meet in a4point is found by eliminating 6 between 


the first two, aud examining whether the resulting equation coincides with the 
third, It is 


cos (a@’) cos (Bry’) cos (‘ya’) = cos (a’B) cos (B’y) cos (ya). 
But the symmetry of this equation shews that this is also the condition that the 


perpendiculars from the vertices of the second triangle on the sides of the first 
should meet in a point, 


55. The lines a—k8=0, and ka—@=0, are plainly such 
that one makes the same angle with the line a which the other 
makes with the line @, and are therefore equally inclined to the 
bisector a— £. 


Ex, If through the vertices of a triangle there be drawn any three lines meeting 
in a point, the three lines drawn through the same angles, equally inclined to the 
bisectors of the angles, will also meet in a point. 

Let the sides of the triangle be a, 8, y, and let the equations of the first three 
lines be 

la —mB =0, mB-—ny =0, ny —la= 0, 
which, by the principle of Art. 41, are the equations of three lines meeting in a 
point, and which obviously pass through the points a@, By, and ya. Now, from 
this Article, the equations of the second three lines will be 


which (by Art. 41) must also meet in a point. 


56. The reader is probably already acquainted with the fol- 
lowing fundamental geometrical theorem :—“ Ifa pencil of four 
right lines meeting ina point O be intersected by any transverse 


right line in the four points A,P, P, B, then Bay 
A U 
= constant, no matter how 
the ratio AP" PB is P 
the transverse line be drawn.” This ratio is A 


called the anharmonic ratio of the pencil. In 9 
fact, let the perpendicular from O on the transverse line =p; then 
p.AP=0A.OP.sin A OP(both being double the area of the triangle 
AOP); p.PB=OP.OB snP OB; p.AP = OA.OP' sin A a 
pPB= OP. OB.sin POB; hence 

p AP, PB=0OA. OP. OP’. OB. sin AOP.sin P OB; 

p AP’.PB= OA. OP’. OP. OB. sin AOL”.sin POB; 


AP.FB san AOP snl OB. 

AP.PB sn AOP’. sin POB’ 
but the latter is a constant quantity, independent of the position 
of the transverse line. 
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57. Ifa—kB=0, a—k'B=0, be the equations of two lines, 


then & will be the anharmonic ratio of the pencil formed by the 


four lines a, 8, a—k8, a—k’P, for (Art. 54) 
eosin AOR = een Ole 
Ss Obew itr 1O BD 

feet k = sin AOE. sin POR. 
ki sin AOP’. sin POB 


but this is the anharmonic ratio of the pencil. 


The pencil is a harmonic pencil when 2 =-1, for then the 


angle A OB is divided internally and externally into parts whose 
sines are in the same ratio. Hence we have the important 
theorem, two lines whose equations are a—kB=0, a+k8=0, 
form with a, 3 a harmonic pencil. 


58. In general the anharmonic ratio of four lines a—k8, 
. (n—L) (m- 

a —18,a—mP, a—n§ is eh : 
cut by any parallel to @ in the four points H, L, J, N, and the 
NI.MK 
NM.LE° 
has the same value for each of 
these four points, the perpen- 
diculars from these points on a are 
(by virtue of the equations of the 
lines) proportional to &, 1, m, n; and AK, AL, AM, AN are 
evidently proportional to these perpendiculars ; hence NZ is pro- 
portional to n—/; MK to m—k; NMton-— m3; and LKtol—k. 


For let the pencil be 


ratio is But since 8 


59. The theorems of the last two articles are true of lines 
represented in the form P—kP', P—LP’, &e., where P, P’ denote 
ax+by+c,au+by+c, &. For we can bring P to the 
form x cosa+y sina —p by dividing by a certain factor. The 
equations therefore P—kP'=0, P— IP’ =0, &c., are equivalent 
to equations of the form a—kpB=0, a—lp8=0, &c., where p 
is the ratio of the factors by which P and P’ must be divided 
in order to bring them to the forms a, 8. But the expressions 
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for anharmonic ratio are unaltered when we substitute for 4, 1, 
m,n; kp, lp, mp, np. 

It is worthy of remark, that since the expressions for 
anharmonic ratio only involve the coefficients &, 1, m, n, it follows 
that if we have a system of any number of lines passing through 
a point, P—kP’,, P—IP’, &c.; and a second system of lines 
passing through another point, Q—AQ', Q—/Q’, &c., the line 
P-kP' being said to correspond to the line Q—KQ’, &c.; then 
the anharmonic ratio of any four lines of the one system is 
equal to that of the four corresponding lines of the other system. 
We shall hereafter often have occasion to speak of such systems 
of lines, which are called homographic systems. 


60. Given three lines a, B, y, forming a triangle ;* the equation 
of any right line, ax + by + c=0, can be thrown into the form 
la+mB+ny=0. 
Write at full length for a, @, y the quantities which they 
represent, and lc + mG +ny becomes 
(1 cosat+m cos8+n cosy) x+ (I sina+m sin +n siny) y 
— (p+ mp! + np") =0. 
This will be identical with the equation of the given line, 
if we have 
lcosa+m cosB+n cosy=a, lsina+m sinB+n siny=), 
lp + mp' + np" =—e, 
and we can evidently determine /, m, n, so as to satisfy these 
three equations, 
The following examples will illustrate the principle that it is 
possible to express the equations of all the lines of any figure 
in terms of any three, a=0, B=0, y=0. 


Ex. 1. To deduce analytically the harmonic properties of a complete quadrilateral, 
(See figure, next page). 

Let the equation of AC bea=0; of AB, B=0; of BD, y=0; of AD 
la —mB = 0; and of BC, mB—mny=0. Then we are able to express in terms of 
these quantities the equations of all the other lines of the figure. 


* We say “forming a triangle,” for if the lines a f, y meet in a point, Ja + mB +ny 
must always denote a line passing through the same point, since any values of the 
coordinates which make a, 8, y separately = 0, must make la + mj} + ny = 0. 


I 
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For instance, the equation of CD is 
la —mB + ny = 0, 

for it is the equation of a right line passing 
through the intersection of Ja — m@ and y, that 
is, the point D, and of a and mB — ny, that is, 
the point C. Again, la — ny =0 is the equa- 
tion of OZ, for it passes through ay or Z, and 
it also passes through the intersection of AD 
and BC, since it is = (Ja — mB) + (mB — ny). 

EF joins the point ay to the point A B 
(la —-mB + ny, 8), and its equation will be found to be la + ny = 0. 

From Art. 57 it appears that the four lines HA, HO, #B, and EF form a 
harmonic pencil, for their equations have been shown to be 


a=0, y=0, andlatny=0. 

Again, the equation of FO, which joins the points (Ja+my, 8) and (la—m, mB—ny) 
: la — 2mB + ny = 0. 
_ Hence (Art. 57) the four lines FE, FC, FO, and FB area harmonic pencil, for 
their equations are 

la—mB+ ny =0, B=0, and la—mB+ ny + mB = 0, 
Again, OC, OF, OD, OF are a harmonic pencil, for their equations are 
la —mB=0, mB—ny=0, and la — mB + (mB — ny) = 9, 


Ex. 2. To discuss the properties of the system of lines formed by drawing through 
the angles of a triangle three lines meeting in a point. 

Let the equation of AB be y=0; of AC, B=0; of BC, a=0; and let the lines 
OA, OB, OC, meeting in a point, 
be mB — ny, ny — la, la — mB (see 
Art. 55). 

Now we can form the equa- 
tions of all the other lines in the 
figure. 

‘For example, the equation of 
EF is 


M 


mB + ny —la=0, 
since it passes through the points 
(G, ny — la) or E, and (y, mB —la) N A &#F B 
or F, 
In like manner, the equation of DF is 


la — mB + ny = 0, 
and of DE la + mB — ny = 0. 


Now we can prove that the three points Z, M, N are all in one right line, whose 
equation is 
la + mB + ny = 0, 
for this line passes through the points (Ja + mB— my, y) or N; (la — mB + ny, B) 
or M; and (mB + ny — la, a) or L. 
The equation of CW is 
la + mB = 0, 


for this is evidently a line through (a, £) or C, and it also passes through J, since 
it = (la + mB + my) — ny. 
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Hence BN is cut harmonically, for the equations of the four lines CN, CAs 

CF, CB are 
a=0, B=0, la—mB=0, la+mB=0, 

The equations of this example can be applied to many particular cases of frequent 
occurrence, Thus (see Ex. 3, p. 54) the equation’ of the line joining the feet 
of two perpendiculars of a triangle is ecosA+PcosB—ycosC=0; while 
acosA + cos B+ cosC passes through the intersections with the opposite sides 
of the triangle, of the lines joining the feet of the perpendiculars. In like marner 
a sinA+@ sinB—y sin@ represents the line joining the middle points of two 
sides, &c. 


Ex. 3. Two triangles are said to be homologous, when the intersections of the 
corresponding sides lie on the same right line called the axis of homology; prove 
that the lines joining the corresponding vertices meet in a point [called the centre 


of homology]. 
Let the sides of the first triangle be a, @, y; and let the line on which the corre- 


sponding sides meet be la+m@B+ny; then the equation of a line through the 
intersection of this with a must be of the form ’a + mB + ny = 0, and similarly those 
of the other two sides of the second triangle are 


lat+m'B+ny=0, la+mB+n'y =0. 


But subtracting successively each of the last three equations from another, we 
get for the equations of the lines joining corresponding vertices 


(i-l)a=(m—m') p, (m—m)B=(n-n)y, (@-—ny=(—-Na, 
which obviously meet in a point. 


61. To find the condition that two lines la+ mB + ny, 
Va+m’B+n'y may be mutually perpendicular. 

Write the equations at full length as in Art. 60, and apply 
the criterion of Art. 25, Cor. 2 (4A’+ BB'=0), when we find 
U' + mm! + nn! + (mn'+ m'n) cos (B — x) + (nl +n'l) cos (y — a) 

+ (ln' + U'm) cos (a—8)=0. 
Now since 8 and ¥ are the angles made with the axis of z by 
the perpendiculars on the lines 8, y, @—¥ is the angle between 
those perpendiculars, which again is equal or supplemental to 
the angle between the lines themselves. If we suppose the 
origin to be within the triangle, and A, B, C to be the angles 
of the triangle, 8 —y is the supplement of A. The condition 
for perpendicularity therefore is 
UW'+mm'+nn'—(mn'+m'n) cos.A — (nl'+n'l) cosB—(lm'+l'm) cosC=0. 
As a particular case of the above, the condition that la + m8 +ny 
may be perpendicular to y is 

n=m cos A +1 cos B. 

Tn like manner we find the length of the perpendicular from 2’y 
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onla+mB8+ny. Write the equation at full length and apply the 
formula of Art. 34, when, if we write # cosat+y’ sina-p=4, 
&c., the result is 
la' + mB’ + ny’ 
V(E +m + n® — 2mn cos. A — 2nl cos B— 2m cos C)* 


Ex. 1, To find the equation of a perpendicular to y through its extremity. The 
equation is of the form la+my=0. And the condition of this article gives 
n=Icos B, as in Ex. 6, p. 54, 


Ex.2. To find the equation of a perpendicular to y through its middle point. 
The middle point being the intersection of y with a sin A — sin B, the equation 


of any line through it is of the form asin dA —f sin B+ my =0, and the condition 
of this article gives m = sin(A — B). 


Ex. 8. The three perpendiculars at middle points of sides meet ina point. For 
eliminating a, @, y in turn between 
asinA—BsnB+y sin(A—B)=0, Bsn B-—ysinC+asin(B—- C)=0, 
we get for the lines joining to the three vertices the intersection of two perpen- 
: or tee Ree ey: . 
diculars Sad Ga B oa and the symmetry of the equations proves that the 


third perpendicular passes through the same point. The equations of the perpen- 
diculars vanish when multiplied by sin?C, sin®A, sin?B, and added together. 


Ex, 4. Find, by Art. 25, expressions for the sine, cosine, and tangent of the angle 
between la+ mB+ny, Va+m'B+n'y, 


Ex. 5, Prove that a cosA + 6 cos B + y cos Cis perpendicular to 
asin A cos A sin(B— C) + sin BcosB sin (C— A) + y sin (cos Csin(A — B). 


Ex. 6, Find the equation of a line through the point a’B’y’ perpendicular to the 
line y. Ans, a(R’ + y’ cos 4) — B (@’ + y’ cos B) + y (8’ cos B — a’ cos A). 


62. We have seen that we can express the equation of any 
right line in the form /« + m8 + ny =0, and so solve any problem 
by a set of equations expressed in terms of a, 8, y, without any 
direct mention of x andy. This suggestsa new way of looking 
at the principle laid down in Art. 60. Instead of regarding a 
as a mere abbreviation for the quantity x cosa +y sina—p, we 
may look upon it as simply denoting the length of the perpen- 
dicular from a point on the line a We may imagine a system 
of trilinear coordinates in which the position of a point is defined 
by its distances from three fixed lines, and in which the 


position of any right line is defined by a homogeneous equation 
between these distances, of the form 


la+mB+ny=0. 
The advantage of trilinear coordinates is, that whereas in 
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Cartesian (or x and y) coordinates the utmost simplification we 
can introduce is by choosing two of the most remarkable lines in 
the figure for axes of coordinates, we can in trilinear coordi- 
nates obtain still more simple expressions by choosing three of 
the most remarkable lines for the lines of reference a, 8,y. The 
reader will compare the brevity of the expressions in Art. 54 
with those corresponding in Chap. II. 


63. The perpendiculars from any point O on,a, 6, y are 
- connected by the relation aa+08+cy=WM, where a, b,c, are 
the sides, and M double the area, of the triangle of reference. 
For evidently aa, 58, cy are respectively double the areas of 
the triangles OBC, OCA, OAB. The reader may suppose 
that this is only true if the point O be taken within the triangle ; 
but he is to remember that if the point O were on the other 
side of any of the lines of reference (a), we must give a negative 
sign to that perpendicular, and the quantity aa+b8+cy would 
then be double OCA + OAB- OBC, that is, still=double the 
area of the triangle. Since sin A is proportional to a, it is plain 
that «sind + 6 sinB+y¥ sin Cis also constant, a theorem which 
may otherwise be proved by writing a, 8, y at full length, as in 
Art. 60, multiplying by sin(S—y), sin(y—a), sin(a— 8), 
respectively, and adding, when the coefficients of and y vanish, 
and the sum is therefore constant. 

The theorem of this article enables us always to use homo- 
geneous equations in a, 8, y, for if we are given such an equation 
as «= 3, we can throw it into the homogeneous form 


Ma = 3 (aa + 08 + cy). 


64. To express in trilinear coordinates the equation of the 
parallel to a given line la+ mp + ny. 
In Cartesian coordinates two lines Ax + By+ C, Ax+ By+ C’ 
are parallel if their equations differ only by a constant. It 
follows then that 


lat+mB+ny+k(asin A+ sin B+y sin C)=0 
denotes a line parallel to a+ m+ ny, since the two equations 


differ only by a quantity which has been just proved to be 
constant. 
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In the same case Av+ By+ C+ (Ax+ By + C’) denotes a 
line also parallel to the two given lines and half-way between 
them; hence if two equations P=0, P’=0 are so connected 
that P— P’=constant, then P+ P' denotes a parallel to P and 
P' half-way between them. 

Ex. 1. To find tho equation of a parallel to the base of a triangle drawn through 


the vertex. Ans. asinA+PsinB=0. 
For this, obviously, is a line through af; and writing the equation in the form 
y sinC—(asinA+PBsinB+ysinC)=0, 
it appears that it differs only by a constant from y = 0, 
We see, also, that the parallel a sinA +f sin B, and the bisector of the base 
asin A — @ sin B, form a harmonic pencil with a, B, (Art. 57). 


Ex. 2. The line joining the middle points of sides of a triangle is parallel to the 
base, Its equation (see Ex. 2, p. 58) is 


asinA+PsinB—ysnC=0, or2ysinC=asind+PsinBt+y sind, 


Ex. 3. The line aa — 08 + cy — dé (see Ex. 5, Art. 54) passes through the middle 
point of the line joining ay, Bd. For (aa + ¢y) + (08 + dd) is constant, being twice the 
area of the quadrilateral ; hence aa + cy, 8+ d6 are parallel, and (aa+cy) — (0B + do) 
is also parallel and half-way between them. It therefore bisects the line joining (ay), 
which is a point on the first line, to (G6) which is a point on the second, 


65. To write in the form la+ mB +ny=0 the equation of the 
line joining two given points ay’, wx'y”. 

Let a’, as before, denote the quantity x’ cosa+y'sina—p. 
Then the condition that the coordinates 2’y’ shall satisfy the 
equation la + mB + ny=0 may be written 

la’ +m’ +ny' =0. 
Similarly we have fa" + mB" + ny" =0. 


: l : ware 
Solving for a? = from these two equations, and substituting 


in the given form, we obtain for the equation of the line joining 
the two points 
a (B'y" _ ¥'B") a B (ya ya ya’) at Y (a’B” = a” ») — 0. 

It is to be observed that the equations in trilinear coordi- 
nates being homogeneous, we are not concerned with the actual 
lengths of the perpendiculars from any point on the lines of 
reference, but only with their mutual ratios. Thus the preceding 
equation is not altered if we write pa’, p@', py’, for a’, 8’, 9’. 
‘Accordingly, if a point be given as the intersection of the lines 


a Pi : 
>= -—=-, we may take /, m, n as the trilinear coordinates 
1 osm 
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of that point. For let p be the cornmon value of these fractions, 
and the actual lengths of the perpendiculars on a, 8, y are 
lp, mp, np, where p is given by the equation alp + bmp + enp = M, 
but, as has been just proved, we do not need to determine p. 
Thus, in applying the equation of this article, we may take for 
the coordinates of intersection of bisectors of sides, sin B sin O, 
sinC sinA,sinA sinB; of intersection of perpendiculars, 
cosB cos C, cos C cos.A, cosA cosB; of centre of inscribed circle 
1, 1,15 of centre of circumscribing circle cos.A, cosB, cos C, &e. 

Ex. 1. Find the equation of the line joining intersections of perpendiculars, and 


of bisectors of sides (see Art. 61, Ex. 5). 
Ans, a sn Acos A sin (B — C)+ sin B cos Bsin (C—A)+y sin cos C sin(A— B)=0, 


Ex, 2, Find equation of line joining centres of inscribed and circumscribing circles. 
Ans, a (cos B — cos C) + B (cos C— cos A) + y (cos A — cos B) = 0, 


66. It is proved, as in Art. 7, that the length of the per- 
pendicular on a from the point which divides in the ratio 7: m 
the line joining two points whose perpendiculars are a’, a” is 
la’ + ma" 

[+m 
in the ratio 7: m the line joining a’8’y’, a’B"y” are la’ + ma”, 
1p’ + mB", ly'+my". It is otherwise evident that this point 
lies on the line joining the given points, for if a’8'y’, a’B’y” 
both satisfy the equation of a line 4da+ B+ Cy=0, so will 
also la'+ ma", &c. It follows hence, without difficulty, that 
la’ — ma", &e., is the fourth harmonic to /a'+ ma", a’, a’; that 
the anharmonic ratio of a@’— ka", a’ —la”, a’ - ma’, a’ —na" is 


. Consequently the coordinates of the point dividing 


ib) and also that, given two systems of points on 


two right lines a’ —ka", a’ — la", &e., a!” — kal”, al” — la’, &os 
these systems are homographic, the anharmonic ratio of any four 
points on one line being equal to that of the four corresponding 
points on the other. : 


Ex. The intersection of perpendiculars, of bisectors of sides, and the centre of 
circumscribing circle lie on a right line. For the coordinates of these points are 
cos B cos C, &e., sin B sin C, &c., and cos A, &c. But the last set of coordinates may 
be written sin B sin C — cos B cos C, ke. 

The point whose coordinates are cos(B — C), cos(C— A), cos (A — B) evidently 
lies on the same right line and is a fourth harmonic to the three preceding, It will 
be found hereafter that this is the centre of the circle through the middle points 
of the sides. 
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67. To examine what line is denoted by the equation 

asn A+ 8 sin B+y sin C=0., 

This equation is included in the general form of an equation 
of a right line, but we have seen (Art. 63) that the left-hand 
member is constant, and never =0. ~ Let us return, however, 
to the general equation of the right line Av+ By+ C=0. We 
saw that the intercepts cut off on the axes are — 2 ,- e ; 
consequently, the smaller A and B become the greater will be 
the intercepts on the axes, and therefore the more remote the 
line represented. Let A and B be both=0, then the intercepts 
become infinite, and the line is altogether situated at an infinite 
distance from the origin. Now it was proved (Art. 63) that the 
equation under consideration is equivalent to 0x + 0y + C=0, and 
though it cannot be satisfied by any finite values of the coordi- 
nates, it may by infinite values, since the product of nothing by 
infinity may be finite. It appears then that a sind+@ sinG+y sinC 
denotes a right line situated altogether at an infinite distance from 
the origin; and that the equation of an infinitely distant right 
line, in Cartesian coordinates, is0.«+0.y+C=0. We shall, 
for shortness, commonly cite the latter equation in the less 
accurate form C=0. 


68. We saw (Art. 64) that a line parallel to the line a=0 
has an equation of the form a+C=0. Now the last Article 
shows that this is only an additional illustration of the principle 
of Art. 40. For a parallel to a may be considered as intersecting 
it at an infinite distance, but (Art. 40) an equation of the form 
a+ C=0 represents a line through the intersection of the lines 
a=0, C=0, or (Art. 67) through the intersection of the line x 
with the line at infinity. 


69. We have to add that Cartesian coordinates are only a 
particular case of trilinear. There appears, at first sight, to be 
an essential difference between them, since trilinear equations 
are always homogeneous, while we are accustomed to speak of 
Cartesian equations as containing an absolute term, terms of the 
first degree, terms of the second degree, &c. A little reflection, 
however, will show that this difference is only apparent, and 
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that Cartesian equations must be equally homogeneous in reality,” 
though not in form. The equation «=3, for example, must: 
mean that the line x is equal to three feet or three inches, or, in 
short, to three times some linear unit ; the equation zy =9 must 
mean that the rectangle xy is equal to nine square feet or square: 
inches, or to nine squares of some linear unit; and so on. 

If we wish to have our equations homogeneous in form as well. 
as in reality, we may denote our linear unit by z, and write the 
equation of the right line 


Ax + By + Cz=0. 
Comparing this with the equation 

Aa+ BB + Cy=0, . 
and remembering (Art. 67) that when a line is at an infinite dis- 
tance its equation takes the form 2=0, we learn that equations 
én Cartesian coordinates are only the particular form assumed: 
by trilinear equations when two of the lines of -reference are’ 
what are called the coordinate axes, while the third is at an 
infinite distance. 


70. We wish in conclusion to give a brief account of what is 
meant by systems of tangential coordinates, in which the position 
of a right line is expressed by coordinates, and that of a point by 
an equation. In this volume we limit ourselves to what is not 
so much a new system of coordinates as a new way of speaking 
of the equations already in use. If the equation (Cartesian or 
trilinear) of any line be Ax+py+vze=0, then evidently, if 
2d, #, v be known, the position of the line is known; and we 
may call these three quantities (or rather their mutual ratios 
with which only we are concerned) the coordinates of the right 
line. If the line pass through a fixed point a'y'z’, the relation 
must be fulfilled w’\+ y'u4+2'v=0; if therefore we are given 
any equation connecting the coordinates of a line, of the form 
an+bu+cv=0, this denotes that the line passes through the 
fixed point (a, b, c), (see Art. 51), and the given equation may 
be called the equation of that point. Further, we may use 
abbreviations for the equations of points, and may denote by 
a, 8 the quantities er+y'w+2'v, a’ r+y"u+2'y; then it is 
evident that Ja+mf8=0 is the equation of a point dividing in 

K 
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a given ratio the line joining the points a, 8; that la=mf, 
mB =ny, ny =la are the equations of three points which lie on 
a right line; that a+8,a—8 denote two points harmonically 
conjugate with regard to a, 8, &c. We content ourselves here 
with indicating analogies which we shall hereafter develope 
more fully; for we shall have occasion to show that theorems 
concerning points are so connected with theorems concerning 
lines, that when either is known the other can be inferred, and 
often that the same equations differently interpreted will prove 
either theorem. Theorems so connected are called reciprocal 
theorems. 
Ex. Interpret in tangential coordinates the equations used in Art. 60, Ex. 2. 


Let a, 8, y denote the points A, B, C; mB—ny, ny —la, la — mf, the points 
L, M, N; then mB + ny — la, ny + la — mB, la + mB — ny denote the vertices of the 


triangle formed by LA, MB, NC; and la+mB+ ny denotes a point O in which 


meet the lines joining the vertices of this new triangle to the corresponding vertices 
of the original : mB + ny, ny + la, la + mB denote D, E, F, It is easy hence to see 
the points in the figure, which are harmonically conjugate, 
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CHAPTER V. 


EQUATIONS ABOVE THE FIRST DEGREE REPRESENTING 
RIGHT LINES. 


71. Brrore proceeding to speak of the curves represented 
by equations above the first degree, we shall examine some cases 
where these equations represent right lines. 

If we take any number of equations L=0, M=0, N=0, &e., 
and multiply them together, the compound equation LMN &c. =0 
will represent the aggregate of all the lines represented by its 
factors; for it will be satisfied by the values of the coordinates 
which make any of its factors =0. Conversely, ¢f an equation of 
any degree can be resolved into others of lower degrees, tt will repre= 
sent the aggregate of all the loci represented by its different factors. 
If, then, an equation of the n degree can be resolved into 2 
factors of the first degree, it will represent n right lines, 


72. A homogeneous equation of the n™ degree in x and y 
denotes n right lines passing through the origin. 
Let the equation be 
x” — pa” ty + qa" *y’ — Ke. «1.4 ty" =0, 
Divide by y", and we get 


(5) -p (:)"+ ; 2)" ea 0% 


Let a, b, c, &c., be the nm roots of this equation, then it is 
resolvable into the factors 


0) €-1) G-s)ooes 


and the original equation is therefore resolvable into the factors 
(a — ay) (a — by) (a — cy) &c. = 0. 

It accordingly represents the right lines x — ay=0, &c., all of 

which pass through the origin. Thus, then, in particular, the 


homogeneous equation 
a — pay + gy’ =0 
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represents the two right lines —ay =0, a — by =0, where a and 
b are the two roots of the quadratic 


)-»(6)+2=0 


It is proved, in like manner, that the equation 
(x —a)"— p(a—a)"*(y—b) +9 (w—a)"* (y- 0)’...+t(y—0)"=0 
denotes n right lines passing through the point (a, 0). 

Ex. 1. What locus is represented by the equation zy = 0? 

Ans, The two axes; since the equation is satisfied by either of the suppositions 
THOng= 0: : 


Ex. 2. What locus is represented by x? — y7=0? 
Ans. The bisectors of the angles between the axes, x + y = 0 (see Art. 85). 


; Ex. 3, What locus is represented by «* — 5ay + 6y?=0? Ans. «~2y=0, x—3y=0. 


: Ex, 4, What locus is represented by x? — 2ay sec + y? = 0? 

; Ans, x = y tan (45° + $0). 
Ex. 5, What lines are represented by x? — 2zy tan 0 — 7? = 0? 
Ex, 6, What lines are represented by x3 — 6z?y + llay? —6y3 = 0? 


73. Let us examine more minutely the three cases of the 
solution of the equation x — pxy + gy’ =0, according as its roots 
are real and unequal, real and equal, or both imaginary. 

The first case presents no difficulty : a and 0 are the tangents 
of the angles which the lines make with the axis of y (the axes 
being supposed rectangular), p is therefore the sum of those 
tangents, and g their product. 

In the second case, when a=), it was once usual among 
geometers to say that the equation represented but one right 
line (w —ay=0). We shall find, however, many advantages in 
making the language of geometry correspond exactly to that of 
algebra, and as we do not say that the equation above has only 
one root, but that it has two egual roots, so we shall not say 
that it represents only one line, but that it represents two cocncident 
right lines. 

Thirdly, let the roots be both imaginary. In this case no real 
coordinates can be found to satisfy the equation, except the 
coordinates of the origin « =0, y=0; hence it was usual to say 
that.in this case the equation did not represent right lines, but 
was the equation of the origin. Now this language appears to 
us very objectionable, for we saw (Art. 14) that two equations 
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are required to determine any point, hence we are unwilling 
to acknowledge any single equation as the equation of .a point.. 
Moreover, we have been hitherto accustomed to find that two 
different equations always had different geometrical significations, 
but here we should have innumerable equations, all purporting to 
be the equation of the same point; for it is obviously immaterial 
what the values of p and g are, provided only that they give 
imaginary values for the roots, that is to say, provided that p” be 
less than 4g. We think it, therefore, much preferable to make 
our language correspond exactly to the language of algebra; and 
as we do not say that the equation above has no roots when p? 
is less than 4g, but that it has two imaginary roots, so we shall 
not say that, in this case, it represents no right lines, but that 
it represents two ¢maginary right lines. In short, the equation 
zx —pry+qy’=0 being always reducible to the form 
(a— ay) (a — by) =0, we shall always say that it represents two 
right lines drawn ouch the origin; but when a and bare real, 
we shall say that these lines are real; when a@ and 6 are equal, 
that the lines coincide; and when a and 0 are imaginary, that the 
lines are imaginary. It may seem to the student a matter of 
indifference which mode of speaking we adopt ; we shall find, how- 
ever, as we proceed, that we should lose sight of many important 
analogies by refusing to adopt the language here recommended. 
Similar remarks apply to the equation 
Ax’ + Bay + Cy’ =0, 
which can be reduced to the form x — pay + qy’ =0, by dividing 
by the coefficient of 2. This equation will always represent 
two right lines through the origin; these lines will be real if 
B*—4AC be positive, as at once appears from solving the 
equation; they will coincide if B’- 44C=03; and they will be 
imaginary if B’—4AC be negative. So, again, the same 
language is used if we meet with equal or imaginary roots in the 
solution of the general homogeneous equation of the n“* degree. 


74. To find the angle contained by the lines represented by the 
equation x” —pxy t+ ¢ qy = 9. 
Let this equation be equivalent to (# — ay) («— n= 0, then 
—b 


the tangent of the angle between the lines is (Art. 25) iF magn 
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but the product of the roots of the given equation = gq, and their 
difference = /(p*—4¢). Hence 
| _ (p49) 
tan d= gee 
If the equation had been given in the form 
Ax’ + Bry + Cy’ =0, 
it would have been found that 
_ A(B- 4AC) 
tan d = a ee 
Cor. The lines will cut at right angles, or tan ¢ will become 
infinite, if g=— 1 in the first case, or if A + C=0 in the second, 


Ex. Find the angle between the lines 
a? + cy — by? = 0. Ans, 45° 
a? — 2vy sec0 +7? =0, Ans. 6. 


*If the axes be oblique we find, in like manner, 


_ sino y(B?—440) 
Ee A+C-—Bcose ~ 


75. To find the equation which will represent the lines bisecting 

the angles between the lines represented by the equation 
Ax’ + Bay + Cy’ =0. 

Let these lines be x -ay=0, «—by=03 let the equation of 
the bisector be «—-py =0, and we seek to determine ». Now 
(Art. 18) « is the tangent of the angle made by this bisector with 
the axis of y, and it is plain that this angle is half the sum of the 
angles made with this axis by the lines themselves. HEquating, 
therefore, tangent of twice this angle to tangent of sum, we get 

Ba eee ere 
1—-p’ 1-ab’ 
but, from the theory of equations, 


Th C 
a Reasielor ab= FF 5 
2a B 
therefore ip =a 
or ee aa, 
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This gives us a quadratic to detérmine , one of whose roots 
will be the tangent of the angle made with the axis of y by the 
internal bisector of the angle between the lines, and the other 
the tangent of the angle made by the external bisector. We 
can find the combined equation of both lines by substituting in 


the last quadratic for yw its value =, , and we get 


a? — 2 oS ayy = 0," 
and the form of this equation shows that the bisectors cut each 
other at right angles (Art. 74). 

The student may also obtain this equation by forming 
(Art. 35) the equations of the internal and external biséctors 
of the angle between the lines x—ay=0, x«-—by=0, and 
multiplying them together, when he will have 


(x— ay)’ _ (x— by)” 
ee Ey Se 

and then clearing of fractions, and substituting for a +6, and ab 

their values in terms of A, B, C, the equation already found is 


obtained. 


76. We have seen that an equation of the second degree 
may represent two right lines; but such an equation in general 
cannot be resolved into the product of two factors of the first 
degree, unless its coefficients fulfil a certain relation, which can 
be most easily found as follows. Let the general equation of 
the second degree be written 


ax® + Qhay + by’ + 29x + 2fy+c=0,f 
or ax" + 2 (hy +g) «+ by’ + 2fy +e=0. 


* It is remarkable that the roots of this last equation will always be real; even 
the roots of the equation Az? + Bry + Cy?=0 be imaginary, which leads to the 
curious result, that a pair of imaginary lines has a pair of real lines bisecting 
the angle between them. It is the existence of such relations between real and 
imaginary lines which makes the consideration of the latter profitable. 

+ It might seem more natural to write this equation 


ax? + bay + cy? + dx+ey+f=0, 
but as it is desirable that the equation should be written with the same letters all 


through the book, I have decided on using, from the first, the form which will 
hereafter be found most convenient and symmetrical, It will appear hercafter 
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Solving this equation for 2 we get 


ax=— (hy + 9) V/{(l? — ab) y* +2 (hg —af) y + (9° — ac)}. 

In order that this may be capable of being reduced to the 
form «=my-+n, it is necessary that the quantity under the 
radical should be a perfect square, in which case the equation 
would denote two right lines according to the different signs: 
we give the radical. But the condition that the radical should 
be a perfect square is 


(4° — ab) (9° - ac) = (hg — af ; 
Expanding, and dividing by a, we obtain the required condition, 
VIZ. abe + 2fgh — af” — bg’ -— ch’ =0.* 


1. Verify that the following equation represents right lines, and find the lines 
— bry + 47? Pa + 2y7—2=0. 
Ans. Solving for « as in the text, the lines are found to be 
a—y—-1=0, e—4y+2=0. 
Ex. 2. Verify that the following equation represents right lines ; 
(ax + By — 7?) = (a2 + Br?) (a? +9? — 7%). 
Ex. 8, What lines are represented by the equation 
—ry + 4? —e ys) = 012 
Ans. The imaginary lines « + 6y + 62=0, «+ 67 +0=0, where @ is one of the 
imaginary cube roots of 1, 


Ex. 4. Determine h, so that the followi ing equation may represent right lines’? 
a? + 2hay + y? —5a—Ty+6=0. 


Ans, Substituting these values of the coefficients in the general condition, we get 
for h the quadratic 12h? — 85h + 25 = 0, whose roots are § and 3. 


*77, The method used in the preceding Article, though the 
most simple in the case of the equation of the second degree, is 
not applicable to equations of higher degrees; we therefore give 
another solution of the same problem. It is required to ascertain 


that this equation is intimately connected with the homogeneous equation in three 
variables, which may be most symmetrically written 
ax? + by? + cz? + 2fyz + 2gzu + 2hay = 0. 

The form in the text is derived from this by making z=1. The coefficient 2 is affixed 
to certain terms, because formule connected with the equation, which we shall have 
occasion to use, thus become simpler and more easy to be remembered. 

* Tf the coefficients 7, g, 2 in the equation had been written without numerical 
multipliers, this condition would have been 

4abe + fgh — af? — bg? — ch? =0, 
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whether the given equation of the second degree can be identical 
with the product of the equations of two right lines 
(ax+ By—1) (ax + B'y—1)=0. 

Multiply out this product, and equate the coefficient of each 
term to the corresponding coefficient in the general equation of 
the second degree, having previously divided the latter by c, 
so as to make the absolute term in each equation =1. We thus 
obtain five eee viz. 


aa’ =<, a+ a! = — 2 BB =", g+e=-~, af’ + a'8 = 


from which eliminating the four unknown quantities a, a’, 8, e 
we obtain the required condition. The first four of the equa- 
tions at once give us two quadratics for determining a, a’; 8, 6’; 
which indeed might have been also obtained from the considera- 
tion that these quantities are the reciprocals of the intercepts 
made by the lines on the axes; and that the intercepts made by 
the locus on the axes are found (by making alternately 2 =0, 
y = 0, in the general equation) from the equations 
ax’+2gx+c=0, by? +2fy+c=0. 
We can now complete the elimination by solving the quadratics, 
substituting in the fifth equation and clearing of radicals; or 
we may proceed more simply as follows: Since nothing shews 
whether the root « of the first quadratic is to be combined with 


the root 8 or @’ of the second, it is plain that = may have 


either of the values a6’+a’B or aB+a’'8’. This is also evident 
geometrically, since if the locus meet the axes in the points 
L, 1’; M, MU’; it is plain that if it represent right lines at all, 
these must be either the pair LM, L'M’, or else LM’, L'Y, 
whose equations are 

(au + By—1) (a’x + B'y—1) =0, or (ax + B'y - 1) (a+ By — 1) =0. 
The sum then of the two quantities a8’+ a8, a8+ a's’ 


=(a+a)(B+e)= %, 


and their product 
NS chy 2b 6 (49° — 2ac 
=a (B+ 67) +6 (ot + att OFS 4 2 OP) 


I, 
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Hence * is given by the quadratic 


Wf 2h | af t bg — abo _ 
CC a 5G e a 


0, 


which, cleared of fractions, is the condition already obtained. 


Ex. To determine h so that a? + 2hay + y? — 5a —7y+6=9 may represent right 
lines (see Ex. 4, p. 72). 
The intercepts on the axes are given by the equations 
a?—5e+6=0, y¥7—-7y+6=0, 
whose roots are = 2, 2 =3; y=1, y=6. Forming, then, the equation of the lines 
joining the points so found, we see that if the equation represent right lines, it must 
be of one or other of the forms 


(z+ 2y — 2) Qa +y—6)=0, («+ 38y—8) (82 +y— 6) =0, 
whence, multiplying out, 4 is determined. 


*78. To find how many conditions must be satisfied in order 
that the general equation of the n™ degree may represent right lines. 

We proceed as in the last Article; we compare the general 
equation, having first by division made the absolute term = 1, 
with the product of the n right lines 


(ax + By —1) (a’x + B’'y —1) (ax + B"y—1) &e. =0. 

Let the number of terms in the general equation be V3 then 
from a comparison of coefficients we obtain N—1 equations 
(the absolute term being already the same in both); 2n of these 
equations are employed in determining the 2n unknown quan- 
tities a, a’, &e., whose values being substituted in the remaining 
equations afford N—1-—2n conditions. Now if we write the 
general equation 

A 
+ Bat Cy 
+ Dx? + Hoy + Fy’ 
+ Ga? + Hay + Kay’ + Ly? 
+ &e.=0, 
it is plain that the number of terms is the sum of the arithmetic 
series 


N=142434.. (np 1) Ct UO49); 
_ a (n+3), _n(n—1) 
hence N veri eee eae 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CIRCLE. 


79. Brrore proceeding to the discussion of the general equa 
tion of the second degree, it seems desirable that we should 
shew, in the simple case of the circle, how all the properties of a 
curve may be deduced from its equation, without assuming any 
previous acquaintance with the geometrical theory. 

The equation, to rectangular axes, of the circle whose centre 
is the point (a8) and radius is 7, has already (Art. 17) been 
found to be 

(a—a)' + (y—B)P =r". 

Two particular cases of this equation deserve attention, as 
occurring frequently in practice. Let the centre be the origin, 
then a=0, 8 =0, and the equation is 

e+yar*. 

Let the axis of w be a diameter, and the axis cf y a per- 
pendicular at its extremity, then a=r, 8=0, and the equation 
becomes 

x + y” = 2rn. 


80. It will be observed that the equation of the circle, to 
rectangular axes, does not contain the term ay, and that the 
coefiicients of x’ and y’ are equal. The general equation therefore 

ax’ + 2hxy + by? + 2gu + 2fy+co=0 

cannot represent a circle, unless we have h=0 anda=b. Any 
equation of the second degree which fulfils these two conditions 
may be reduced to the form (#—a)’+(y—-)’=r°, by a process 
corresponding to that used in the solution of quadratic equations. 
If the common coefficient of x and y* be not already unity, by 
division make it so; then having put the terms containing z and 
y on the left-hand side of the equation, and the constant term 
on the right, complete the squares by adding to both sides the 
sum of the squares of half the coeffivients of x and y. 
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Ex. Reduce to the form (a — a)? + (y — 8)? =r”, the equations 
a? + y? — Ie — 4y = 20; 3a? + 8y? — ba —Ty+1=0. 
Ans. (a — 1)? + (y — 2)? = 25; (a — 2)? + (y — 3)? = $3; and the coordinates of the 
cen're and the radius are (1, 2), and 5 in the first case; (8, 2) and 2 (62) inthe second. 
If we treat in like manner the equation 
a (x + y°) + 2gu + 2fy + e=0, 


ty Se REL 


gy” 
we get (x +2) +(y+% A ’ 


then the coordinates of the centre are 4, ae and the radius 
a 


is © (gh +7*— a0). 

If 9° +f’ - ac is negative, the radius of the circle is imaginary, 
and the equation being equivalent to (#— a)’+ (y—- B)?+77=0 
cannot-be satisfied by any real values of # and y. 

If g° + f* = ac, the radius is nothing, and the equation being 
equivalent to (c—a)’+(y— 8)*=0, can be satisfied by no 
coordinates save those of the point (a8). In this case then the 
equation used to be called the equation of that point, but for the 
reason stated (Art. 73) we prefer to call it the equation of an 
infinitely small circle having that point for centre. We have 
seen (Art. 73) that it may also be considered as the equation of 
the two imaginary lines (7 — a) + (y— ) /(— 1) passing through 
the point (#8). So in like manner the equation 2*+ y*=0 may 
be regarded as the equation of an infinitely small circle having 
the origin for centre, or else of the two imaginary linesz+y,/(— 1). 


81. The equation of the circle to oblique axes is not often 
used. It is found by expressing (Art. 5) that the distance of 
any point from the centre is equal to the radius, and is 

(~— a)" +2(a—a) (y—B8) cosw+ (y—8)?=r%, 

If we compare this with the general equation, we see that 
the latter cannot represent a circle unless a=d and h=a cosa. 
When these conditions are fulfilled we find by comparison of 
coefficients that the coordinates of the centre and the radius are 
given by the equations 


a+ Bcosw=—%, B+a coso=—Z, a? + 674208 cosw—r=©, 
a 
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Since a, 8 are determined from the first two equations, which 
do not contain c, we learn that two circles will be concentric if 
their equations differ only in the constant term. 

Again, if c=0, the origin is on the curve. For then the 
equation is satisfied by the coordinates of the origin 2=0, y =0. 
The same argument proves that ¢f an equation of any degree want 
the absolute term, the curve represented passes through the origin. 


82. To find the coordinates of the points in which a given 
right line x cosat y sina=p meets a given circle x+y? =71", 

Equating to each other the values of y found from the two 
equations we get, for determining x, the equation 

p-—£ Cosa ade 
Pane a ("2"), 
or, reducing x —2px cosa+p*—7” sin’a =0; 
hence, x=p cosa+sinan(r?—p’), 
and, in like manner, 
¥y=p sinaF cosan(r*— p’). 

(The reader may satisfy himself, by substituting these values 
in the given equations, that the — in the value of y corresponds 
to the + in the value of x, and vice versa). 

Since we obtained a quadratic to determine @, and since every 
quadratic has two roots, real or imaginary, we must, in order to 
make our language conform to the language of algebra, assert 
that every line meets a circle in two points, real or imaginary. 
Thus, when p is greater than 7, that is to say, when the distance 
of the line from the centre is greater than the radius, the line, 
geometrically considered, does not meet the circle; yet we have 
seen that analysis furnishes definite imaginary values for the 
coordinates of intersection. Instead then of saying that the 
line meets the circle in no points, we shall say that it meets it in 
two imaginary points, just as we do not say that the corre- 
sponding quadratic has no roots, but that it has two imaginary 
roots. By an imaginary point we mean nothing more than a 
point, one or both of whose coordinates are imaginary. Itis a 
purely analytical conception, which we do not attempt to repre- 
sent geometrically ; just as when we find imaginary values for 
roots of an equation, we do not try to attach an arithmetical 
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meaning to our result. But attention to these imaginary 
points is necessary to preserve generality in our reasonings, for 
we shall presently meet with many cases in which the line 
joining two imaginary points is real, and enjoys all the geome- 
trical properties of the corresponding line in the case where the 
points are real. 


83. When p=r it is evident, geometrically, that the line 
touches the circle, and our analysis points to the same conclu- 
sion, since the two values of a in this case become equal, as do 
likewise the two values of y. Consequently the points answer- 
ing to these two values, which are in general different, will in 
this case coincide. We shall, therefore, not say that the tangent 
meets the circle in only one point, but rather that it meets it in 
two coincident points; just as we do not say that the corre- 
sponding quadratic has only one root, but rather that it has two 
equal roots. And in general we define the tangent to any curve 
as the line joining two indefinitely near points on that curve. 

We can in like manner find a quadratic to determine the 
points where the line Av + By + C meets a circle given by the 
general equation. When this quadratic has equal roots the line 
is a tangent. 

Ex. 1, Find the coordinates of the intersections of a + y2= 65; 382 -+y=25. 
Ans. (7, 4) and (8, 1) 
Ex. 2. Find intersections of (% — ¢)? + (y — 2c)? == 25c?; 4x + 8y = 350. 
Ans. The line touches at the point (5¢, 5c), 
Ex. 3. When willy = ma +6 touch 2? +y?=r?? Ans. When 0? =r? (1 + m?), 
Ex. 4. When will a line through the origin, y = ma, touch 
@ (x? + 2axy cosw + y”) + 29a + Wy+c=0? 
The points of meeting are given by the equation 
@ (1+ 2m cos w +m?) x? +2 (9g +fm)x+c=0, 
which will have equal roots when 
(9 + fm)? = ae (1 + 2m cos w + m?). 
We have thus a quadratic for determining m. 
Ex, 5, Find the tangents from the origin to 2? + y? — 6x — 2y+8=0. 
Ans, x-y=0, «+7y=0. 

84. When seeking to determine the position of a circle 
represented by a given equation, it is often as convenient to do so 
by finding the intercepts which it makes on the axes, as by 
finding its centre and radius. For a circle is known when 
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three points on it are known; the determination, therefore, of 
the four points where the circle meets the axes serves completely 
to fix its position. By making alternately y=0, 2=0 in tho 
general equation of the circle, we find that the points in which 
it meets the axes are determined by the quadratics 

az’ + 2gx+c=0, ay’?+2fyt+c=0. 

The axis of x will be a tangent when the first quadratic has 
equal roots, that is, when g’=ac, and the axis of y when f?= ac. 
Conversely, if it be required to find the equation of a circle 
making intercepts A, 2’ on the axis of a, we may take a=1, and 
we must have 29=—(X+2’), c=AXN.__ If it make intercepts 
#, w on the axis of y, we must have 2f/=—(u+p’), c=pyp’. 
Thus we see that we must have AA’ = py’ (Hue. i. 36). 

Ex. 1. Find the points where the axes are cut by z?+ 7? — 5a —7y4+6=0. 

ANG oy 1Oy ee —! 2151 Y= Os) = Ne 

Ex. 2. What is the equation of the circle which touches the axes at distances from 
the origin = a? Ans. x? + y? — 2ax — 2ay+a?=0. 


Ex. 3. Find the equation of a circle, the axes being a tangent and any line through 
the point of contact. Here we have }, d’, w all=0; and it is easy to see from the 
figure that »’ = 2r sin w, the equation therefore is 


x? + 2xy cos w + y? — 2ry sinw = 0, 


85. To find the equation of the tangent at the point x'y' toa 
given circle. 

The tangent having been defined (Art. 83) as the line joining 
two indefinitely near points on the curve, its equation will be 
found by first forming the equation of the line joining any two 
points (x'y’, xy”) on the curve, and then making 2 =a" and 
y' =y'" in that equation. 

To apply this to the circle: first, let the centre be the origin 
and, therefore, the equation of the circle 2”+ y’=7". 

The equation of the line joining any two points (z'y’) and 
(a"y"") is (Art. 29) 


5) 


now if we were to make in this equation y’=y" and a’ =2", the 

right-hand member would become indeterminate. The cause 

of this is, that we have not yet introduced the condition that 
moo 


the two points (x’y', #”y") are on the circle. By the help of this 
condition we shall be able to write the equation in a form which 
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will not become indeterminate when the two points are made to 


coincide. For, since 


12 m2 12 


+ y'", we have x? — a" =y7'"—y”, 
y —y" ae oe +a" 
a Mat go" y cll y" S 
Hence the equation of the chord becomes 
Ye af. oh fh a" 
x x y ty” 
And if we now make a =a" and y'=y", we find for the equation 
of the tangent 


pag ty =e 


and therefore 


or, reducing, and remembering that 2’+ y”=7", we get finally 
Ce + yy =7. 

Otherwise thus:* The equation of the chord joining two 

points on a circle may be written 

oe) ew) YSIS y ) =o eye 
For this is the equation of a right line, since the terms 
x’ +2 on each side destroy each other; and if we make x=a’, 
y=y', the left-hand side vanishes identically, and the right-hand 
side vanishes, since the point ay’ is on the circle. In like 
manner the equation is satisfied by the coordinates ay". This 
then is the equation of a chord; and the equation of the tangent 
got by making # =a", y'=y", is 
ae) PW Sylar ey ar 

which reduced, gives, as before, va’ + yy'= 7". 

If we were now to transform the equations to a new origin, 
so that the coordinates of the centre should become a, 8, we 
must substitute (Art. 8) ¢—a, a’ -a,y¥—B8,y' —B, for a, a’, y, y’, 
respectively; the equation of the circle would become 

(w- a) + (y—B)=2", 
and that of the tangent 
(w— a) (a’ = a) + (y-B) (y'-B) ="° 
a form easily remembered from its similarity to the equation of 
the cirele. 


* This method is due to Mr, Burnside. 
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= - é 

Cor. The tangent is perpendicular to the radius, for the 
equation of the radius, the centre being origin, is easily seen to be 
x'y —y'x=0; but this (Art. 32) is perpendicular to xa’ + yy'=7°. 


86. The method used in the last article may be applied to 
the general equation* 
az’ + 2hay + by? + 2gu + fy +0=0. 
The equation of the chord joining two points on the curve may 
be written 
a (a —2') (— a") + 2h (w—a') (y —y") +b (y—y') (y-y") 
= ax" + 2hxy + by’? + 29x + 2fy +e. 
For the equation represents a right line, the terms above the 
first degree destroying each other; and, as before, it is evidently 
satistied by the two points on the curve ay’, wy”. Putting 
a" =«2', y” =y', we get the equation of the tangent. 
a(a—a')'+2h(e—a')(y—y') + 6 (y—y' = aae'+ 2hay+ by'+ 2gx+2fytc 3 
or, expanding, 
Qasx'x + 2h (a'y + y'x) + 2by'y + 2gu + Wy +c¢=ax"+ Bha'y’ + by”. 
_Add to both sides 29x’ + 2fy'+c, and the right-hand side will 
vanish, because a'y’ satisfies the equation of the curve. Thus the 
equation of the tangent becomes 
ax‘ +h (a'y + y'x) + by'y +g (e+e) +flyty)+c=0. 
This equation will be more easily remembered if we compare 
it with the equation of the curve, when we see that it is derived 
from it by writing ax and y'y for « and 9’, a'y+y'x for 2xry, 
anda +2, y'+y for 2x and 2y. 
Ex, 1. Find the equations of the tangents to the curves xy = c? and 2? = pa. 
Ans. a'y + y'x = 2c? and 2y7'= p (c@ +2"), 


Ex. 2. Find the tangent at the point (5, 4) to (w — 2)? + (y — 3)? = 10. 
Ans. 3u+4=19. 
Ex. 8. What is the equation of the chord joining the points 2’ us x’’y"” on the 


rt 


circle x? + y? =1?? Ans, (a +a")a+(y +9") yar? t+ vo" + y'y". 
Ex, 4. Find the condition that Ax + By + C = 0 should touch 
(e— a)? + (y~ py = 7°. 


eA Seu ENe =r; since the perpendicular on the line from ais equal to r. 


MIS Ty 


* Of course when this equation represents a circle we must have =a, h=a cosw; 
but since the process is the same, whether or not 4 or hk have these particular values, 
we prefer in this and one or two similar cases to obtain at once formule: which will 
afterwards be required in our discussion of the general equation of the second degree, 


M 
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87. To draw a tangent to the circle a*+y’=r° from any 
point x'y'. Let the point of contact be ay”, then since, by hypo- 
thesis, the coordinates a'y’ satisfy the equation of the tangent at 
xy", we have the condition aa" + y'y" =7". 

And since ay” is on the circle, we have also 

gq!” +y" = 7, 
These two conditions are sufficient to determine the coordinates 
x,y". Solving the equations we get 

n Peery Mat +y2— 9), ry Fra (a2 +y?—71) 
Cire a+ y” ia) ore a? + y” . 

Hence, from every point may be drawn two tangents to a circle. 
These tangents will be real when a+ y” is>~r”, or the point 
outside the circle; they will be imaginary when 2*+y” is <7’, 
or the point inside the circle; and they will coincide when 
a2’ +y" =r", or the point on the circle. 


88. We have seen that the coordinates of the points of 

contact are found by solving for « and y from the equations 

sat yy=r3 2 ty=r’. 

Now the geometrical meaning of these equations evidently is, 
that these points are the intersections of the circle «+ y= 7" 
with the right line ew’ + yy'=r°, This, last, then is the equation 
of the right line joining the points of contact of tangents from 
the point «'y’; as may also be verified by forming the equation 
of the line joining the two points whose coordinates were found 
in the last article.* 

We see, then, that whether the tangents from 2’y’ be real or 
imaginary, the line joining their points of contact will be the real 
line xa'+yy'=r", which we shall call the polar of a'y'’ with 
regard to the circle. This line is evidently perpendicular to the 


* In general the equation of the tangent to any curve expresses a relation con- 
necting the coordinates of any point on the tangent, with the coordinates of the 
point of contact. If we are given a point on the tangent and required to find the 
point of contact, we have only to accentuate the coordinates of the point which is 
supposed to be known, and remove the accents from those of the point of contact, 
when we have the equation of a curve on which that point must lie, and whose 
intersection with the given curve determines the point of contact. Thus, if the 
equation of the tangent to a curve at any point a’y’ be wx? + yy" = 7%, the points 
of contact of tangents drawn from any point a’y’ must lie on the curve 2’2?+y'y? = 73, 
It is only in the case of curves of the second degree that the equation which deter- 
mines the points of contact is similar in form to the equation of the tangent, 
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line (x'y—y'x=0), which joins 2'y’ to the centre; and its dis- 
2 

tance from the centre (Art. 23) is Tay - Hence, the polar of 


any point P is constructed geometrically by joining it to the 
centre C, taking on the joining line a point M, such that 
CM.CP=r", and erecting a perpendicular to CP at M. We 
see, also, that the equation of the polar is similar in form to that 
of the tangent, only that in the former case the point a'y’ is not 
supposed to be necessarily on the circle; if, however, x'y' be on 
the circle, then its polar is the tangent at that point. 


89. To find the equation of the polar of x'y' with regard to the 
curve ax? + 2hey + by’ + 29x + 2fy+c=0. 
We have seen (Art. 86) that the equation of the tangent is 

aa’ + h (a'y +y'x) + by'y+ 9 (w+2')4+flyt+y')4+c=0. 

This expresses a relation between the coordinates wy of any 
point on the tangent, and those of the point of contact a'y’. 
We indicate that the former coordinates are known and the 
latter unknown, by accentuating the former, and removing the 
accents from the latter coordinates. But the equation, being sym- 
metrical with respect to the coordinates ay, z'y’, is unchanged 
by this operation. The equation then written above (which 
when a’ is a point on the curve, represents the tangent at that 
point), when 2’y’ is not on the curve, represents a line on which 
lie the points of contact of tangents real or imaginary from a’y’. 

If we substitute z'y’ for xy in the equation of the polar we 
get the same result as if we made the same substitution in the 
equation of the curve. This result then vanishes when 2’y’ is on 
the curve. Hence the polar of a point passes through that point 
only when the point is on the curve, in which case the polar is 
the tangent. 

Cor. The polar of the origin is gu t+fy+ce=0. 

Ex. 1. Find the polar of (4, 4) with regard to (w—1)?+(y—2)?=13. Ans. 3x+2y=20. 

Ex. 2. Find the polar of (4, 5) with regard to #+y?—3x—4y=8. Ans. 5a+6y=48. 

Ex. 3. Find the pole of Ax + By + C = 0 with regard to 27 + y*?=77. 

Ans, (- = = = , as appears from comparing the given equation with 

wal + yy’ =77, 
Ex. 4. Find the pole of 3a + 4y =7 with regard to 27+ 4?=14, Ans. (6, 8). 


Ex. 5. Find the pole of 2% + 3y = 6 with regard to (a — 1)? + (y — 2)? = 12. 
Ans. (— 11, — 16) 
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90. To find the length of the tangent drawn from any point to 
the circle (w—a)’+(y—f)’- 7° =0. 

The square of the distance of any point from the centre 

=(x- a)'+(y-B)'5 | 

and since this square exceeds the square of the tangent by the 
square of the radius, the square of the tangent from any point is 
found by substituting the coordinates of that point for w and y 
in the first member of the equation of the circle 

(a —a)’+(y—-8)?-7r°=0. 
Since the general equation to rectangular coordinates 

a(x’>+y") + 29x + 2fy+co=0, 

when divided by a, is (Art. 80) equivalent to one of the form 

(a—a)'+ (y—8)’—7* =0, 
we learn that the square of the tangent to a circle whose equa- 
tion is given in its most general form is found by dividing by 
the coefficient of 2, and then substituting in the equation the 
coordinates of the given point. 

The square of the-tangent from the origin is found by 
making w and y=0, and is, therefore, = the absolute term in the 
equation of the circle, divided by a. 

The same reasoning is applicable if the axes be oblique. 


"91. To find the ratio in which the line joining two given 
points x'y’, ay", is cut by a given circle. 
We proceed precisely as in Art, 42, The coordinates of any 
point on the line must (Art. 7) be of the form 
dae" 2 ma! Ly” ae my 
apm ane 
Substituting these values in the equation of the circle 
a+y?—r=0, 


and arranging, we have, to determine the ratio 7: m, the quadratic 


Cente, PY 


P (a? +o! — 9") + 2lin (a'ar" + y'y" — 9°) +m? (xe? + y” — 7°) = 0. 
The values of 7: m being determined from this equation, we have 
at once the coordinates of the points where the right line meets 
the circle. The symmetry of the equation makes this method 
sometimes more convenient than that used (Art. 82), 
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é 
Tf ay" lie on the polar of ay’, we have a'x” + 'y"—7"=0 
(Art. 88), and the factors of the preeeding equation must be of 
the form 7+ um, 1— um; the line joining z’y’, zy" is therefore cut 
internally and externally in the same ratio, and we deduce the 
well-known theorem, any line drawn through a point is cut har- 
monically by the point, the circle, and the polar of the point. 


*92. To find the equation of the tangents from a given point 
to a given circle. 

We have already (Art. 87) found the coordinates of the 
points of contact ; substituting, therefore, these values in the equa- 
tion aa” + yy" —r’=0, we have for the equation of one tangent 

r (xa! + yy’ — a — 9") + (xy’ — yo’) V/(a* + y"— 7) =0, 
and for that of the other 
r (ax! + yy! —2*— y") — (2y’ — yx’) Va? $y" — 7") =0. 
These two equations multiplied together give the equation of the 
pair of tangents in a form free from radicals. The preceding 
article enables us, however, to obtain this equation in a still more 
simple form. For the equation which determines 7: m will have 
equal roots if the line joining a’y’, xy” touch the given circle; 
if then wy” be any point on either of the tangents through 2’‘y’, 
its coordinates must satisfy the condition 
(a $y" — 29) (t+ yh 7") = (eal + yy! — 79) 

This, therefore, is the equation of the pair of tangents through 
the point a’y’. It is not difficult to prove that this equation is 
identical with that obtained by the method first indicated. 
~ The process used in this and the preceding article is equally 
applicable to the general equation. We find in precisely the 
same way that 7: m is determined from the quadratic 
P (aa + Qhe"y" + ly"? + 2ga" + Afy" +) 
+ 2m {aa's” +h (aly + a'y') + by'y" +9 (a + a") +f ly'+y")+¢} 

+m? (ax” + 2ha'y' + by” + 2gau' + 2fy’ +c) =0;3 


UL eee ts 


from which we infer, as before, that when x"y” lies on the polar 
of z'y’ the line joining these points is cut harmonically; and also 
that the equation of the pair of tangents from a’y’ is 


(ax" + 2ha'y' + by? + 2g.’ + 2fy' + ¢) (ax? + 2hay + by" + 2gu-+ 2fy + c) 
= {ax'a +h (x'y + vy’) + byy' +g (at a')t+fyty) +e} 
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93. To find the equation of a circle passing through three 
given points. 

We have only to write down the general equation 

a* + y" + 2gu+ 2fy +c=0 

and then substituting in it, successively, the coordinates of each 
of the given points, we have three equations to determine the 
three unknown quantities g, f, c. We might also obtain the 
equation by determining the coordinates of the centre and the 
radius, as in Ex. 5, p. 4. 

Ex. 1, Find the circle through (2, 3), (4, 5), (6, 1). 

Ans. (x — 8)? + (y — 8)? = % (see p. 4). 


re 2. Find the circle through the origin and through (2, 3) and (3, 4). 
Here c= 0, and we have 18+49+ 6f=0, 25+69+8f=0, whence 2g =— 23, 2f=11. 


Ex. 3, Taking the same axes asin Art. 48, Ex. 1, find the equation of the circle 
through the origin and through the middle points of sides; and shew that it also 
passes through the middle point of base. 

Ans. 2p (a + y*) —p (s—s') w& — (p? +58’) y= 9. 

*94. To express the equation of the circle through three points 
ay’, a'y", xy” in terms of the coordinates of those points. 

We have to substitute in 

xv’ + y+ 2gx + 2fyt+c=0, 
the values of g, f, ¢ derived from 
(u* +y" )+2gx' + 2fy’ +c=0, 
(2 + y"") + 29x" + 2fy" +c¢=0, 
(age + ee) ae 29a" + 2fy"" +c=0. 
The result of thus eliminating g, f, ¢ between these four equa- 
tions will be found to be* 


” 


(x ty? ) iat (y" -y") +a" ty" —y' )+ a" (yy! —y")} 
—(u® ty") fa" (y"—y )rarly Se (y" -¥") 
+ (0 + y™) (2 Cy a \te (Ya Gs lich ale 

— (ay) {eo (yo —y") +e (y" -y )ta" ty -y = 


as may be seen by ates each i the four equations by 
the quantities which multiply (2*+y") &e. in the last written 
equation, and adding them together, when the quantities multi- 
plying g, f, ¢ will be found to vanish identically. 


* The reader who is acquainted with the determinant notation will at once see how 
the equation of the circle may be written in the form of a determinant. 
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If it were required to find ‘the condition that four points 
should lie on a circle, we have only to write x, y, for # and Yy 
in the last equation. It is easy to see that the following is the 
geometrical interpretation of the resulting condition. If A, B, 
C, D be any four points on a circle, and O any fifth point taken 
arbitrarily, and if we denote by BCD the area of the triangle 
BCD, &c., then 


0A. BOD +0C*. ABD =OB’.ACD+0D*. ABC. 


95. We shall conclude this chapter by showing how to find 
the polar equation of a circle. 

We may either obtain it by substituting for x, p cos6, and 
for y, p sin@ (Art. 12), in either of the equations of the circle 
already given, 


a(x*+y") + 29x + 2fy+e=0, or (w-a)’+ (y—B)=7", 
or else we may find it independently, from the definition of the 
circle, as follows: 

Let O be the pole, C the centre of the circle, and OC the 
fixed axis; let the distance OC=d, , 


and let OP be any radius vector, and, P t 
therefore, =p, and the angle POC=8, Bee ES 

then we have O C y 
PC’=OP’+ 0C’®-20P.0C cosPO0, a 
that is, 7 =p’ +d’— 2pd cos8, 

or p’— 2dp cos@ + ad’ — 7? =0. 


This, therefore, is the polar equation of the circle. 
If the fixed axis did not coincide with OC, but made with it 
any angle a, the equation would be, as in Art. 44, 
p’ —2dp cos (@ -—a)+a’—7°=0. 

If we suppose the pole on the circle, the equation will take a 
simpler form, for then r=d, and the equation will be reduced to 
p=2r cos0, 

a result which we might have also obtained at once geometrically 
from the property that the angle in a semicircle is right; or else 
by substituting for « and y their polar values in the equation 
(Art. 79) w+ y? = 2ra, 


CHAPTER VII. 


THEOREMS AND EXAMPLES ON THE CIRCLE, 


96. Havine in the last chapter shown how to form the 
equations of the circle, and of the most remarkable lines related 
to it, we proceed in this chapter to illustrate these equations by 
examples, and to apply them to the establishment of some of 
the principal properties of the circle. We recommend the 
reader first to refer to the answers to the examples of Art. 49, 
to examine in each case whether the equation represents a circle, 
and if so to determine its position either (Art. 80) by finding 
the coordinates of the centre and the radius, or (Art. 84) by 
finding the points where the circle meets the axes. We adda 
few more examples of circular loci. 

Ex. 1. Given base and vertical angle, find the locus of vertex, the axes having 
any position. 

Let the coordinates of the extremities of base be a’y’, xy”. Let the equation 
of one side be 

y—y' =m (e— 2’), 
then the equation of the other side, making with this the angle C, will be (Art. 83) 
(1 + m tan C) (y —y"”) = (m — tan) (@ — 2”). 

Eliminating m, the equation of the locus is 
tan {(y—y') Y—y") + @— 2’) @—a2'j tay’ —y")—y (@ — 2") + 2'y” — y'x"” = 0. 

If C be a right angle, the equations of the sides are 

y—y =m (e— 2’); m(y—y") + (e-a”) =0, 

and that of the locus 
y-y) y-y") + (@— 2’) @-2") =0, 

Ex, 2, Given base and vertical angle, find the locus of the intersection of perpen- 
diculars of the triangle. 

The equations of the perpendiculars to the sides are 

m (y—y") + (e@—2") =0, (m—tan@) (y—y’) + (1+m tanC) («—2’)=0. 
Eliminating m, the equation of the locus is 

tan€ {(y--y') y¥—y") + @— 2) (@—2")f=a(y—y") —y (ae — 2") + 2’y” — 92"; 
an equation which only differs from that of the last article by the sign of tan C, and 


which is therefore the locus we should have found for the vertex had we been given 
the same base and a vertical angle equal to the supplement of the given one. 


Ex. 8. Given any numberof points, to find locus of a point such that m’ times 
square of its distance from the first + m” times square of its distance from the second 
+ &c. =a constant; or (adopting the notation used.in Ex. 4, p. 49) such that 2 (mr?) 
may be constant, 
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The square of the distance of any point xy from a’y’ is (a—a')? + (y—y') 
Multiply this by m’, and add it to the corresponding terms found by expressing the 
distance of the point zy from the other points #"y”, de. If we adopt the notation 
of p. 49, we may write for the equation of the locus 

2 (m) a? + E (m) y? — 2E (ma’) x — 2E (my’) y + E (ma) + E (my?) =C, 
Hence the locus will be a circle, the coordinates of whose centre will be 
_ = (mz’) _ = (my) 
oF SG) Ley! 

that is to say, the centre will be the point which, in p. 50, was called the centre of 
mean position of the given points. 

If we investigate the value of the radius of this circle we shall find 


RZ (m) = X (mr?) — = (mp?), 
where © (mr?) = C=sum of m times square of distance of each of the given points 


from any point on the circle, and © (mp?) =sum of m times square of distance of 
each point from the centre of mean position. 


Ex. 4. Find the locus of a point O, such that if parallels be drawn through it 
to the three sides of a triangle, meeting them in points B, C; C’, A’; A”, B’; the 
sum may be given of the three rectangles 

BO.OC+0C’0.0A' + A”0.0B". 


Taking two sides for axes, the equation of the locus is 


a b Crys 
a(a x 5 u)+y(2 y~ 22) + amt, 
or a? + y? + 2xy cos C — ax — by + m?=0, 


This represents a circle, which, as is easily seen, is concentric with the circumscribing 
circle, the coordinates of the centre in both cases being given by the equations 
2(a+PcosC)=a, 2(8+acosC) =6. These last two equations enable us to solve 
the problem to find the locus of the centre of circumscribing circle, when two sides 
of a triangle are given in position, and any relation connecting their lengths is given. 


Ex. 5. Find the locus of a point O, if the line joining it toa fixed point makes the 
same intercept on the axis of x as is made on the axis of y by a perpendicular through 
O to the joining line. 

Ex. 6. Find the locus of a point such that if it be joined to the vertices of a 
triangle, and perpendiculars to the joining lines erected at the vertices, these perpen- 
diculars meet in a point. 


97. We shall next give one or two examples involving the 
problem of Art. 82, to find the coordinates of the points where 
a given line meets a given circle. 


Ex. 1. To find the locus of the middle points of chords of a given circle drawn 


parallel to a given line. 
Let the equation of any of the parallel chords be 


wcosa+ysina—p=0, 
where a is, by hypothesis, given, and p is indeterminate; the abscissee of the points 
where this line meets the circle are (Art. 82) found from the equation 
a? — 2px cosa + p?—7? sin’a = 0, 
Now, if the roots of this equation be x and a”, the # of the middle point of the 
N 
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chord will (Art. 7) be 3 («+ 2”), or, from the theory of equations, will =p cosa. 
In like manner, the y of the middle point will equal psina. Hence the equation 
of the locus is y = 2 tana, that is, a right line drawn through the centre perpendicular 
to the system of parallel chords, since a is the angle made with the axis of x by 
a perpendicular to any of the chords. 


Ex. 2, To find the condition that the intercept made by the circle on the line 
xcosa+ysina=p 
should subtend a right angle at the point «’y’, 

We found (Art. 96, Ex. 1) the condition that the lines joining the points «”’y”, 
a’”y'” to xy should be at right angles to each other ; viz. 

(= 2") @— 2") + y-y") y-y") =O. 

Let xy", x’”y'” be the points where the line meets the circle, then, by the 
last example, 

a” +a'” = 2p cosa, 22!” =p?—-r? sinra, y’+y'”=2psina, yy" = p? — r* cosa. 

Putting in these values, the required condition is 

a’ + y' — 2px’ cos a — 2py’ sina + 2p? — 7? = 0. 

Ex. 3. To find the locus of the middle point of a chord which subtends a right 
angle at a given point. 

If x and y be the coordinates of the middle point, we have, by Ex. 1, 

pcsa=2% psina=y, p?=2?+7?, 
and, substituting these values, the condition found in the last example becomes 
(e@-a P+ y-yPte+ Par, 

Ex. 4. Given a line and a circle, to find a point such that if any chord be drawii 
through it, and perpendiculars let fall from its extremities on the given line, the 
rectangle under these perpendiculars may be constant, 

Take the given line for axis of a, and let the axis of y be the perpendicular on 
it from the centre of the given circle, whose equation will then be 

a+ (y— par, 
Let the coordinates of the sought point be «’y’, then the equation of any line 
through it will be y—y'=m(x—z’), Hliminate x between these two equations 
and we get a quadratic for y, the product of whose roots will be found to be 
(y! — ma’)? + m? (6? — +?) 
1+ m? 


This will not be independent of m unless the numerator be divisible by 1+ m2, and 
it will be found that this cannot be the case unless w’ = 0, y’2 = 6? — r?, 


Ex. 5. To find the condition that the intercept made on wcosa+ysina—p 

by the circle 
a? + y? + Iga + fy+c=0 

may subtend a right angle at the origin. The equation of the pair of lines joining 
the extremities of the chord to the origin may be written down at once, For if we 
multiply the terms of the second degree in the equation of the circle by p?, those of 
the first degree by p (w cosa + y sina), and the absolute term by (# cosa +y sin a)?, 
we get an equation homogeneous in # and y, which therefore represents right lines 
drawn through the origin; and it is satisfied by those points on the circle for which 
xcosa+ysina=p,. The equation expanded and arranged is 


(p? + 29p cosa + ¢ cos’a) a? + 2 (gp sina +fp cosa +c sina cosa) xy 
+ (p? + 2fp sina + ¢ sin?a) y? = 0, 
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¢ 


These two les cut at right angles (Art. 74) if 
; 2p? + 2p (g cosa +f sina) +e=0, 


Ex. 6, To find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the origin on a 
chord which subtends a right angle at the origin. The polar coordinates of the locus 
are p and a in the equation last found; and the equation of the locus is therefore 

2 (a? + y?) + 29x + Wy+e=0. 
It will be found on examination that this is the same circle as in Ex, 3. 


Hx. 7. If any chord be drawn through a fixed point on a diameter of a circle and 
its extremities joined to either end of the diameter, the joining lines cut off on the 
tangent at the other end portions whose reciwngle is constant. 

Find, as in Ex. 5, the equation of the lines joining to the origin the intersections 
of x? + y? — 2ra with the chord y =m (#— x’) which passes through the fixed point 
(x', 0). The intercepts on the tangent are found by putting «= 2r in this equation 
and seeking the corresponding values of y. The product of these values will be 


found to be independent of m, viz. 47? 2—* - 


98. We shall next obtain from the equations (Art. 88) a few 
of the properties of poles and polars. 
If a point A lie on the polar of B, then B lies on the polar of A. 


hae 


For the condition that «’y’ should lie on the polar of xy” is 


(ede 


va’ +y'y"=r°; but this is also the condition that the point 
z’y” should lie on the polar of xy’. It is equally true if we 
use the general equation (Art. 89) that the result of substituting 
the coordinates xy” in the equation of the polar of ay’ is the 
same as that of substituting the coordinates of xy’ in the polar 
of «”’y”. This theorem then, and those which follow, are true 
of all curves of the second degree. It may be otherwise stated 
thus: ¢f the polar of B pass through a fixed point A, the locus of 


B is the polar of A. 


99. Given a circle and a triangle ABC, if we take the polars 
with respect to the circle of A, B, C, we form a new triangle 
A’B’C’ called the conjugate triangle, A’ being the pole of BC, 
B’ of CA, and C' of AB. In the particular case where the polars 
of A, B, C respectively are BC, CA, AB, the second triangle 
coincides with the first, and the triangle is called a self-conjugate 
triangle. 

The lines AA’, BB’, CC’, joining the corresponding vertices of 
a triangle and of its conjugate, meet in a point. 

The equation of the line joining the point 2’y' to the inter- 
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section of the two lines ax” + yy” —7° =0 and wa’ + yy” —r =0 
is (Art. 40, Ex. 3) 
AA’, aa +yy” oe r”) (war” + yy” = r*) 
= (ges +yy" —_ ral (ere +yy" pi, 7) fot 0. 
In like manner 
ie. (eae + yy” ts 7?) rare at yy” aa r’) 


FAR a tt 


— (xa + yy” — r°) (xat’ + yy’ — 1°) =0 
and CC, Ce 4b yy” e r°) (ox ae yy = r”) 


Vas Ai 


—( ae + oly - 7°) (xu + yy” — 7) =05 
and by Art. 41 these lines must pass through the same point. 

The following is a particular case of the theorem just proved: 
If a circle be inscribed in a triangle, and each vertex of the tri- 
angle joined to the point of contact of the circle with the opposite 
side, the three joining lines will meet in a point. 

The proof just given applies equally if we use the general 
equation. If we write for shortness P,=0 for the equation of 
the polar of x’y’, (aa’x+&c.=0); and in like manner P,, P, for 
the polars of 2”y”, ay”; and if we write [1, 2] for the result of 
substituting the coordinates xy” in the polar of x’y’, (ax’x’+&e.), 
then the equations are easily seen to be 


AA’ [to ae te oe 
BB’ [12 aye. 
ce’ - [2,3] B=[1, 3], 
which denote three lines meeting in a point. It follows (Art. 60, 


Ex. 3) that the intersections of corresponding sides of a triangle 
and its conjugate lie in one right line. 


100. Given any point O, and any two lines through it ; join 
both directly and transversely the points in which these lines meet 
a circle ; then, uf the direct lines intersect each other in P and the 
transverse in Q, the line PQ will be the polar of the point O with 
regard to the circle. 

Take the two fixed lines for axes, and let the intercepts made 
on them by the circle be X and X’, wand yp’. Then 


ARTE Ah bis Wey WR EE oes 
Ree nea 
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will be the equations of the direct lines; and 
hele 
be 
the equations of the transverse lines. Now, the equation of the 
line PQ will be 


a 04 eee 
wt Ue a 1=0, 


PR ie ack aid 

aa" 1, Mae it 

Cres oe 
and also of dy eae ae ea 
nd also 0 Nar ei 


If the equation of the curve be 
ax’ + 2hay + by’ + 2gu + 2fy+c=0, 


» and 2 are determined from the equation axz’?+2gx+c=0 
(Art. 84), therefore, 


Hence, equation of PQ is 

ge+fy+ce=0; 
but we saw (Art. 89) that this was the equation of the polar of 
the origin O. Hence it appears that if the point O were given, 
and the two lines through it were noé fixed, the locus of the 
points P and @ would be the polar of the point O. 


101. Given any two points A and B, and their polars with 
respect to a circle whose centre is O ; let fall a perpendicular AP 
from A on the polar of B, and a perpendicular BQ from B on the 
OA OE 
AP BQ’ 

The equation of the polar of A (a’y’) is aa’ + yy’— 7? =0; and 
BQ, the perpendicular on this line from B (x”y”), is (Art. 34) 


polar of A, then 


Pret ia Vile 


UE tee Yom te 
Veity) 
Hence, since /(a” +”) = OA, we find 
OA. BQsx'u" + yy’ -7'3 
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and, for the same reason, 
OB. AP=a'x' + yy —71. 
OA OB 
Hence AP = BQ . 

102. In working out questions on the circle it is often con- 
venient, instead of denoting the position of a point on the curve 
by its two coordinates x’y’, to express both these in terms of a 
single independent variable. Thus, let 6 be the angle which 
the radius to a’y’ makes with the axis of x, then 2 =r cos@’, 
7 =r sin@’, and on substituting these values our formule will 
generally become simplified. 

The equation of the tangent at the point 2’y’ will by this sub« 
stitution become 

x cost’ +ysin@=r3 
and the equation of the chord joining a’y’, xy”, which (Art. 86, 
Ex. 3) is 
alata ty(y ty art aa” + yy’, 
will, by a similar substitution, become 
x cos$ (0 + 0”) + y sing (& + 0”) =r cost (6 — 6”), 

6’ and 6” being the angles which radii drawn to the extremities 
of the chord make with the axis of a. 

This equation might also have been obtained directly from 
the general equation of a right line (Art. 23) # cosa+ysina=p, 
for the angle which the perpendicular on the chord makes with 
the axis is plainly half the sum of the angles made with the axis 
by radii to its extremities, and the perpendicular on the chord 


=r cost (f — 6”), 


Ex. 1. To find the coordinates of the intersection of tangents at two given points 

on the circle. The tangents being 
xcost’+ysin0&’=r, xcos0’+ysin0”=7r, 

the coordinates of their intersection are 
cos} (0’ + 0”) _ sind (6’ + 6”) 
cos} (6° — 0")? Y=" cosh 0") * 

Ex. 2. To find the locus of the intersection of tangents at the extremities of 
a chord whose length is constant, 

Making the substitution of this article in 

(a’ — a2")? + (y’ — y’”)? = constant, 


it reduces to cos (6’ — 0”) = constant, or 6’— 6” = constant. If the given length of 


r= 
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the chord be 27 sin 6, then 6’ — @” = 26, j The coordinates therefore found in the last 
example fulfil the condition 


(a? + y?) cos?d = r?, 
Ex. 3. What is the locus of a point where a chord of a constant length is cut 
in a given ratio? 


Writing down (Art. 7) the coordinates of the point where the chord is cut in a 
given ratio, it will be found that they satisfy the condition x? + y? = constant. 


103. We have seen that the tangent to any circle 2’+y’=7" 
has an equation of the form 


x cos0+y sind=r; 
and it can be proved, in like manner, that the equation of the 
tangent to («—«a)"+(y—8)*=7" may be written 
(x —a) cos8+ (y—8) sind=r. 


Conversely, then, if the equation of any right line contain an 
indeterminate @ in the form 
(x —a) cos0+(y—8) sind=r, 
that line will touch the circle (~—a)’+ (y — 8)’=r"*. 
Ex. 1. 1f a chord of a constant length be inscribed in a circle, it will always touch 
another circle. For, in the equation of the chord 
az cos} (0’ + 0”) + y sind (0’ + 0”) =r cost (6’— 6”); 
by the last article, 6’ — 6” is known, and 6’ + 6” indeterminate; the chord, therefore, 
always touches the circle 
xv? + y? = r? cos? 6, 
Ex, 2. Given any number of points, if a right line be such that m’ times the 
perpendicular on it from the first point + m” times the perpendicular from the second 
+ &c. be constant, the line will always touch a circle. 


This only differs from Ex. 4, p. 49, in that the sum, in place of being = 0, is con- 
stant. Adopting then the notation of that Article, instead of the equation there found, 


{a (m) — X (mza’)} cosa + {yz (m) — = (my’')} sina = 0, 
we have only to write 
{xm — = (mz')} cosa + {y¥ (m) — = (my’)} sin a = constant, 
Hence this line must always touch the circle 
2 (mz)? z (my’))* 
{ - oO} + {y a a a = constant, 
whose centre is the centre of mean position of the given points, 


104. We shall conclude this chapter with some examples of 
the use of polar coordinates. 


Ex. 1, If through a fixed point any chord of a circle be drawn, the rectangle 
under its segments will be constant (Huclid 111. 35, 36). 
Take the fixed point for the pole, and the polar equation is (Art. 95) 


pe? —2pd cos0+ P—7?=0; 
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the roots of which equation in p are evidently OP, OP’, the values of the radius 
vector answering to any given value of 6 or POC. 

Now, by the theory of equations, OP.OP’, the product of these roots will 
=d—r*, a quantity independent of 0, and therefore constant, whatever be the 
direction in which the line OP is drawn. If the point O be outside the circle, it 
is plain that d?—1r? must be = the square of the tangent. 


Ex. 2. If through a fixed point O any chord of a circle be drawn, and OQ taken 
an arithmetic mean between the segments OP, OP’, to find the locus of Q. 

We have OP + OP’, or the sum of the roots of the quadratic in the last example, 
= 2d cos0; but OP + OP’ = 20Q, therefore 


OQ=dcos0. 
Hence the polar equation of the locus is 
p=dcosd 


Now it appears from the final equation (Art. 95) 
that this is the equation of a circle described on 
the line OC as diameter. 

The question in this example might have been otherwise stated: “To find the 
locus of the middle points of chords which all pass through a fixed point.” 


Ex. 8. If the line OQ had been taken a harmonic mean between OP and OP’ 
to find the locus of Q. 


; 20P.0P’ Pees 
That is to say, OQ= OPLOP”? but OP.OP’=d?—7r?, and OP + OP'=2d cos 0; 
therefore the polar equation of the locus is 
d2 — 72 2 — 72 
P= Tons? * p cos0= rae 


This is the equation of a right line (Art. 44) perpendicular to OC, and at a 
2 2 
distance from O = d — 3 and, therefore, at a distance from C = a . Hence (Art. 88) 


the locus is the polar of the point O. 
We can, in like manner, solve this and similar questions when the equation is 
given in the form 
@ (a? + y*) + 2gx + Wy +ec=0, 
for, transforming to polar coordinates, the equation becomes 


% 


p27 +2 (@ cosO += sin 6) p+°=0, 


and, proceeding precisely as in this example, we find, for the locus of harmonic means, 
Cc 
Oe Reet) 
and, returning to rectangular coordinates, the equation of the locus is 
ge+fy+c=0, 


the same as the equation of the polar obtained already (Art. 89). 


Ex. 4. Given a point and a right line or circle; if on OP the radius vector to the 
line or circle a part OQ be taken inversely as OP, find the locus of Q. 


Ex. 5. Given vertex and vertical angle of a triangle and rectangle under sides, 
if one extremity of the base describe a right line or a circle, find the locus described 
by the other extremity. 

Take the vertex for pole; let the lengths of the sides be p and p’, and the angles 
they make with the axis 0 and 0’, then we have pp’ =k? and@ @’=@, 
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¢ 
The student must write down the polar equation of the locus which one base angle 
is said to describe; this will give him a relation between p and 0; then, writing for p, 
2 


k 
Ap and for 0, C+ 6’, he will find a relation between p’ and 6’, which will be the 


polar equation of the locus described by the other base angle. 
This example might be solved in like manner, if the ratio of the sides, instead 
of their rectangle, had been given, 


Ex, 6. Through the intersection of two circles a right line is drawn ; find the 
locus of the middle point of the portion intercepted between the circles, 
The equations of the circles will be of the form 


p= 2rcos(9—a); p= 27’ cos(0— a’); 
and the equation of the locus will be 
p=rcos(9—a) +r’ cos(0- a); 
which also represents a circle. 


Ex. 7. If through any point 0, on the circumference of a circle, any three chords 
be drawn, and on each, as diameter, a circle be described, these three circles (which, 
of course, all pass through Q) will intersect in three other points, which lie in one 
right line (See Cambridge Mathematical Journal, vol. 1. p. 169). 

Take the fixed point O for pole, then if d be the diameter of the original circle, 
its polar equation will be (Art, 95) 

p= d cos @. 
In like manner, if the diameter of one of the other circles make an angle @ with the 
fixed axis, its length will be = d cosa, and the equation of this circle will be 
p=dcosa cos (0— a), 
The equation of another circle will, in like manner, be 
p = a cos cos (0 — f). 

To find the polar coordinates of the point of intersection of these two, we should 

seek what value of 0 would render 
cosa cos (9 — a) = cos cos (0 — f), 
and it is easy to find that @ must =a+, and the corresponding value of 


p=dcosa cosp. ene 
Similarly, the polar coordinates of the intersection of the first and third circles are 


@=a+y, and p=dcosacosy. 


Now, to find the polar equation of the line joining these two points, take the 
general equation of a right line, p cos (% — 0) =p (Art. 44), and substitute in it suc- 
cessively these values of 0 and p, and we shall get two equations to determine p 


and &, We shall get 
p=dcosa cos cos {k — (a + B)} = d cosa cosy cos {4k — (a+ y)}. 
Hence k=a+B+y, and p=dcosa cos cosy. 


The symmetry of these values shows that it is the same right line which join 
the intersections of the first and second, and of the second and third circles, and, 


therefore, that the three points are in a right line. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROPERTIES OF A SYSTEM OF TWO OR MORE CIRCLES. 


105. To find the equation of the chord of intersection of two 
circles. 

If S=0, 8’=0 be the equations of two circles, then any 
equation of the form S+ 48’ =0 will be the equation of a figure 
passing through their points of intersection (Art. 40). 

Let us write down the equations 


8 =(e-«)'+(y-B)-7 =0, 
8’ =(e—a')' + (yA -7"=0, 
and it is evident that the equation S+£8’=0 will in general 
represent a circle, since the coefficient of zy=0, and that of 
x’ = that of y*. There is one case, however, where it will re- 
present a right line, namely, when K=—1. The terms of the 
second degree then vanish, and the equation becomes 
S—S’=2(¢ —a)e242(8’—-B)ytr?—r'+0?—a" + B’- B7=0. 
This is, therefore, the equation of the right line passing through 
the points of intersection of the two circles. 
What has been proved in this article may be stated as in 
Art. 50. If the equation of a circle be of the form S+48’=0 
involving an indeterminate / in the first degree, the circle passes 


through two fixed points, namely, the two points common to the 
circles S and 8’. 


106. The points common to the circles S and S’ are found 
by seeking, as in Art. 82, the points in which the line S— §’ 
meets either of the given circles. These points will be real, co- 
incident, or imaginary, according to the nature of the roots of 
the resulting equation; but it is remarkable that, whether the 
circles meet in real or imaginary points, the equation of the 
chord of intersection, S— S’=0, always represents a real line, 
having important geometrical properties in relation to the two 
circles. ‘This is in conformity with our assertion (Art. 82), that 
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é 
the line joining two points may preserve its existence and its 
properties when these points have become imaginary. 

In order to avoid the harshness of calling the line S— S’, the 
chord of intersection in the case where the circles do not 
geometrically appear to intersect, it has been called* the radical 
axis of the two circles. 


~ 


107. We saw (Art. 90) that if the coordinates of any point 
xy be substituted in S, it represents the square of the tangent 
drawn to the circle § from the point ay. So also 8’ is the 
square of the tangent drawn to the circle S’; hence the equation 
S—S’=0 asserts, that ¢f from any point on the radical axis 
tangents be drawn to the two circles, these tangents will be equal. 

The line (S— 8’) possesses this property whether the circles 
meet in real points or not. When the circles do not meet in 
real points, the position of the radical axis is determined geome- 
trically by cutting the line joining their centres, so that the 
difference of the squares of the parts may = the difference of the 
squares of the radii, and erecting a perpendicular at this point; 
as is evident, since the tangents from this point must be equal 
to each other. 

If it were required to find the locus of a point whence tan- 
gents to two circles have a given ratio, it appears, from Art. 90, 
that the equation of the locus will be S—k’S’=0, which (Art. 105) 
represents a circle passing through the real or imaginary points 
of intersection of S and 8’. When the circles S and S’ do not 
intersect in real points, we may express, the relation which they 
bear to the circle S—k’S’, by saying that the three circles have 
a common radical axis. 


Ex. Find the coordinates of the centre, and the radius of £S + 1S’. 


Ans. Coordinates are ite ; wee ; that is to say, the line joining the centres 
C iC 


of S, 8’ is divided in the ratio 4:7. Radius is given by the equation 
(hk + O20"? = (& + 1) (hr? + Ir) — klD?, 
where D is the distance between the centres of S and S’. 


108. Given any three circles, of we take the radical axis of 


each pair of circles, these three lines will meet in a point, which 
ds called the radical centre of the three circles. 


——— 


* By M. Gaultier, of Tours (Journal de 0 Ecole Polytechnique, Cahier XVI. 1818). 
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For the equations of the three radical axes are 
S- 8S’=0, 8’-8’=0, 8”—S=0, 
which, by Art. 41, meet in a point. 
From this theorem we immediately derive the following: 
Ff several circles pass through two fixed points, their chords of 
intersection with a fixed circle will pass through a fixed point. 
For, imagine one circle through the two given points to be 
fixed, then its chord of intersection with the given circle will be 
fixed; and its chord of intersection with any variable circle 
drawn through the given points will plainly be the fixed line join- 
ing the two given points. These two lines determine by their 
intersection a fixed point through which the chord of intersection 
of the variable circle with the first given circle must-pass. 
Ex, 1, Find the radical axis of 
v+y—4e—by+7=0; a +y?+ 6r+ 8¥—-9=0. 
Ans. 10z + 13y = 16. 
Ex. 2. Find the radical centre of 
(@—1)?+(y-2=7; (@-—8)?+y=56; («+ 4)?+(y4+1)?=9. 
Ans. (— 4, — 28). 
*109. A system of circles having a common radical axis 
possesses many remarkable properties, which are more easily 
investigated by taking the radical axis for the axis of y, and the 
line joining the centres for the axis of ~ Then the equation of 
any circle will be 
v+y’—2ke +P =0, 
where 6 is the same for all the circles of the system, and the 
equations of the different circles are obtained by giving different 
values to & For it is evident (Art. 80) that the centre is on 
the axis of x, at the variable distance &; and if we make x=0 
in the equation, we see that no matter what the value of & may 
he, the circle passes through the fixed points on the axis of y, 
y'+8’=0. These points are imaginary when we give & the 
sign +, and real when we give it the sign —. 


#110. The polars of a given point, with regard to a system of 
circles having a common radical axis, always pass through a 
juiced point. 

The equation of the polar of «’y’ with regard to 


x+y? — 2ha + 6 =0, 
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is (Art. 89) wa + yy —k (e+ax')+8=03 

therefore, since this involves the indeterminate & in the first 
degree, the line will always pass through the intersection of 
we’ + yy +5=0, and +a’ =0. 


*111. There can always be found two points, however, such 
that their polars, with regard to any of the circles, will not only 
pass through a fixed point, but will be altogether fixed. 

This will happen when wa’ + yy'+6°=0 and w4+a’=0 re- 
present the same right line, for this right line will then be the 
polar whatever the value of & But that this should be the case 
we must have 

yf =O-and) 2"? =", or a = +0. 

The two points whose coordinates have been just found have 
many remarkable properties in the theory of these circles, and 
are such that the polar of either of them, with regard to any of 
the circles, is a line drawn through the other, perpendicular to 
the line of centres. ‘These points are real when the circles of 
the system have common two imaginary points, and imaginary 
when they have real points common. 

The equation of the circle may be written in the form 

y+ (a-kP=k’—8, 

which evidently cannot represent a real circle if %” be less than 
&’; and if #’= 6’, then the equation (Art. 80) will represent a 
circle of infinitely small radius, the coordinates of whose centre 
are y=0,c=+6. Hence the points just found may themselves 
be considered as circles of the system, and have, accordingly, 
been termed by Poncelet* the limiting points of the system of 
circles. 


#112. If from any point on the radical axis we draw tan- 
gents to all these circles, the locus of the point of contact must 
be a circle, since we proved (Art. 107) that all these tangents 
were equal. It is evident, also, that this circle cuts any of the 
given system at right angles, since its radii are tangents to the 
given system. The equation of this circle can be readily found. 


* Traité des Propriéiés Projectives, p. 41. 
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The square of the tangent from any point (w=0, y=h) to the 
circle 
v+y’—2%ke +6=0, 
being found by substituting these coordinates in this equation 
is h* + 6°; and the circle whose centre is the point (#=0, y=A), 
and whose radius squared = h’ + 6’, must have for its equation 
xv’ +(y—h)’=h + o, 
or xv + y? —2hy = 8. 

Hence, whatever be the point taken on the radical axis (¢.¢. 
whatever the value of 4 may be), still this circle will always pass 
through the fixed points (y=0, #«=+ 5) found in the last Article. 
And we infer that all circles which cut the given system at right 
angles pass through the limiting points of the system. 

Ex. 1, Find the condition that two circles 
a+ y*+ 2ge + 2fy+e=0, «2? +4? + 2¢'a@ + 2f'yt+ce’ =0 


should cut at right angles. Expressing that the square of the distance between the 
centres is equal to the sum of the squares of the radii, we have 


G-IF+S-F PHP +P 04 G2 4 fC, 
or, reducing, 299' + 2ff’=e+c'. 

Ex. 2. Find the circle cutting three circles orthogonally. We have three equations 
of the first degree to determine the three unknown quantities g, 7, ¢; and the problem 
is solved as in Art. 94. Or the problem may be solved otherwise, since it is evident 
from this article that the centre of the required circle is the radical centre of the three 
circles, and the length of its radius equal to that of the tangent from the radical 
centre to any of the circles. 


Ex. 3. Find the circle cutting orthogonally the three circles, Art. 108, Ex. 2. 
Ans. (w+ ye)? + (y + 38)? = Wie. 
Ex. 4. If a circle cut orthogonally three circles S’, 8S”, S’”, it cuts orthogonally 
any circle £8’ + 18” + mS'” =0. Writing down the condition 
2g (kg! + Ig’ + mg'”’) + 2f (hf! + Uf" + mf’) = (k +14 m) e+ (ke! + le’ + me"”), 
we see that the coefficients of £, J, m vanish separately by hypothesis. 
Similarly, a circle cutting S’, S” orthogonally, also cuts orthogonally £S’ + 1S”, 


Ex. 5. A system of circles which cuts orthogonally two given circles S’, 8” has 
a common radical axis. This, which has been proved in Art. 112, may be proved 
otherwise as follows: The two conditions 

2gg' + Uff’ =e+e', 299" + Bf” =ce+e", 
enable us to determine g and f linearly in terms of c. Substituting the values so 
found in 
w+ 4? + 29x + 2fy +e=0, 

the equation retains a single indeterminate ¢ in the first degree, and therefore 
(Art. 105) denotes a system having a common radical axis. 


Ex. 6. If AB be a diameter of a circle, the polar of A with respect to any circle 
which cuts the first orthogonally will pass through B, 
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G 
Ex. 7. The square of the tangent from any point of one circle to another is 
proportional to the perpendicular from that point upon their radical axis, 


Ex. 8. To find the angle (a) at which two circles intersect. 
Let the radii of the circles be R, r, and let D be the distance between thcir 


centres, then 
D* = R? + r? — 2Rr cosa, 


since the angle at which the circles intersect is equal to that between the radii te 
the point of intersection. 

When the circles are given by the general equations, this expression becomes 

2hr cosa = 2Gg + 2FF—C— ce. 

If S=0 be the equation of the circle whose radius is 7, the coordinates of the 
centre of the other circle must fulfil the condition R? — 2Rr cosa = 8, as is evident 
from Art. 90, since D? — r? is the square of the tangent to S from the centre of the 
other circle. 

Ex. 9. If we are given the angles a, @ at which a circle cuts two fixed circles 8, S’, 
the circle is not determined, since we have only two conditions; but we can determine 
the angle at which it cuts any circle of the system 48 + JS’. For we have 

; RR? — 2Rr cosa = 8, R? — 2Rr’ cos B = 8’, 
kr cosa +r’ cosB _ kS + Us’ 
whence FE? — 2k Eel = SG eg 
which is the condition that the moveable circle should cut £8 + 1S’ at the constant 
angle y; where (4 +1) r” cosy =kr cosa+ ir’ cosB, r” being the radius of the 
circle £S + 18’, 

Ex. 10. A circle which cuts two fixed circles at constant angles will also touch 
two fixed circles. For we can determine the ratio &:/, so that y shall=0, or cosy =1, 
We have (Art. 107, Ex.) 

; (44+ 0? v2 = (&k +1) (kr? + lr?) — kD, 
Substituting this value for 7°’ in the equation of the last example, we get a quadratic 
to determine / : J. 


113. To draw a common tangent to two circles. 
Let their equations be 
@aa) Py =R )\ =r (S), 
and (a— a’)? +(y—P’YP=r” (S’). 
We saw (Art. 85) that the equation of a tangent to (S) was 
(%— a) (x — a) + (y—8) (y-B)=7"5 
or, as in Art. 102, writing 


, 


, 
av — a rede he 
= cos 0, £” —sin 0, 
fe 


(x—a) cos6+(y— 8) sind=r. 
In like manner, any tangent to (9’) is 
: (a — a’) cos@’ + (y—’) sin =r’. 
Now if we seek the conditions necessary that these two 
equations should represent the same right line; first, from com- 
paring the ratio of the coefficients of x and y, we get tand=tan0’, 
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whence @ either = 0, or = 180°+ @. If either of these conditions 
be fulfilled, we must equate the absolute terms, and we find, in 
the first case, 

(a—a’) cos6+(B—f’) sn O+r—7 =0, 
and in the second case, 

(a~-a’) cos 0+ (B— 6’) sinO+r4r’=0. 
Either of these equations would give us a quadratic to deter- 
mine @. The two roots of the first equation would correspond 


to the direct or exterior common tangents, Aa, A’a’; the roots 
of the second equation would correspond to the transverse or 
interior tangents, Bb, B’0’. 

If we wished to find the coordinates of the point of contact 
of the common tangent with the circle (.S), we must substitute, 


fe 
xe — a 
, and for 


in the equation just found, for cos @, its value, 
, 


y —B 
r 


sin 0, , and we find 


(a— a) (a — a) +(8— 8’) ( —B) +r (r—1') =05 
or else, (a— a) (a —a) + (8-8) (y’—8)+7r(r+7/)=0. 

The first of these equations, combined with the equation (8) 
of the circle, will give a quadratic, whose roots will be the 
coordinates of the points A and J’, in which the direct common 
tangents touch the circle (8); and it will appear, as in Art. 88, 


that 

(a’ — a) (w—a) +(8’ -8) (y—-B) =r (r- 7) 
is the equation of AA’, the chord of contact of direct common 
tangents. So, likewise, 

(a — a) (w— a) + (8-8) (y-A) =r (r +7) 


is the equation of the chord of contact of transverse common 
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tangents. If the origin be the centre of the circle (S), then « and 
8=0; and we find, for the equations of the chords of contact, 


axv+ By=r(rFr’). 


Ex. Find the common tangents to the circles 
e+ y—4e—2y+4=0, a +42 + 42+ %—4=0, 
The chords of contact of common tangents with the first circle are 
2e+y=6, 2e@+y=8, 

The first chord meets the circle in the points (2, 2), (4+, 2), the tangents at which are 

y=2, 4¢ —3y= 10, 
and the second chord meets the circle in the points (1, 1), (2, }), the tangents at 
which are 

w=1, 8¢+ 4y=5. 


114. The points O and O’, in which the direct or transverse 
tangents intersect, are (for a reason explained in the next 
Article) called the centres of similitude of the two circles. 

Their coordinates are easily found, for O is the pole, with 
regard to circle (S), of the chord AA’, whose equation is 


(a’-a)r a= = 
eae) PnP y Bar" 
Comparing this equation with i aero of the polar of the 
point zy’, 
(2! — a) (@ — a) + (y'~8) (y— B) =", 


5 (a’—a)r , ar—ar 
we get ere | OLS eens 
(PR ip hp 
, — U 
y- spake or y= POE 


So, likewise, the coordinates of O’ are found to be 
ee alg: Saree 
Ua ie rte 
These values of the coordinates indicate (see Art. 7) that the 
centres of similitude are the points where the line joining the 
centres is cut externally and internally in the ratio of the radii. 


Ex. Find the common tangents to the circles 
x? + y? — 6x — 8y = 0, 2? +? — 4a —- by = 3, 
The equation of the pair of tangents through zy’ to 
(e— a)? + (y— py? =r? 
is found (Art. 92) to be 
{(a’ —a)*+ (y’ — 8)? — 79} {(@— a)? +(y—8)?— 1} = {(@— «) (@’— a) + (9-8) (’— 8) — 17 
P 
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Now the coordinates of the exterior centre of similitude are found to be (—2, —1) 
and hence the pair of tangents through it is 

25 (a? + ?— 6x — 8y) = (a+ 5y—10)?5 or ey+a+2y+2=0; or (+2) (y+1= 0 
As the given circles intersect in real points, the other two common tangents 
become imaginary; but their equation is found, by calculating the pair of tangents 
through the other centre of similitude (22, 3), to be 


40x? + xy + 40y? — 199% — 278y + 722 = 0, 


115. Every right line drawn through the intersection of come 
mon tangents is cut similarly by the two circles. 

It is evident that if on the radius vector to any point P there 
be taken a point Q, such that OP=m times OQ, then the x-and 
y of the point P will be respectively m times the x and y of the 
point Q; and that, therefore, if P describe any curve, the locus 
of Q is found by substituting maz, my for « and y in the equation 
of the curve described by P. 

Now, if the common tangents be taken for axes, and if we 
denote Oa by a, OA by a’, the equations of the two circles are 
{Art. 84, Ex. 2) 


e+ y+ 2xy cosw—2ax—2ay+a’ =0, 
a+ y° + 2xy cosw —2a'a — 2Qa'y +a? =0. 


But the second equation is what we should have found if we 
had substituted a &Y for x, y in the first equation; and it 
a’ @ 


therefore represents the locus formed by producing each radius 
vector to the first circle in the ratio a: a’. 

Cor. Since the rectangle Op.Op' is constant (see fig. next 
page), and since we have proved O8 to be in a constant ratio to 
Op, it follows that the rectangle OR.Op'= OR’. Op is constant, 
however the line be drawn through O. 


116. If through a centre of similitude we draw any two lines 
meeting the first circle in the points R, R', 8, S', and the second in 
the points p, p', 0, o', then the chords RS, po; B'S’, p'o' will be 
parallel, and the chords RS, p'o'; F'S', po will meet on the 
radical axis of the two circles. 

Take OR, OS for axes, then we saw (Art. 115) that 
OR=mOp, OS=mOce, and that if the equation of the circle 
pop'a’ be . 

a (x + 2ey cosw +") + 2gu + Bfy+c=0, 
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that of the other will be P 
@ (a + 2ay cosw + y’) 
+ 2m (ga +fy)+mc=0, 


and, therefore, the equation of the 
radical axis will be (Art. 105) 


2(gx+fy) +(m+1)c=0. 
Now let the equations of po and 


then the equations of AS and 
'S' must be 


Sans 
eae ah 


It is evident, from the form of the equations, that 29 is 
parallel to po; and &S and p'o’ must intersect on the line 


} 
ee ean eee 
aa a 6 ; 
or, as in Art. 100, on 
2(gut+fy) +(m+1)c=0, 
the radical axis of the two circles. 
A particular case of this theorem is, that the tangents at 2 


and p are parallel, and that those at & and p’ meet on the 
radical axis. 


117. Given three circles 8, S', 8” ; the line joining a centre 
of similitude of S and 8' to a centre of similitude of S and S" 
will pass through a centre of similitude of 8’ and 8". 

Form the equation of the line joining the first two of the points 


(is oe i ie (Gee x = 
? - ’ 9 


r—-r ? r—r r—r! 2 p—e" g—r' ) rae" 


(Art. 114), and we get (see Ex. 6, p. 24), 
{r (8'— 8") +17' (B"-B) +7" (B-B)} a 
—{r(a’ — a")+r'(a"— alte" (a—-a)ly 
=r ( "a!" eal B"a') aE x (B"a poe Ba") at. yg (Ba! a B'a). 
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Now the symmetry of this equation sufficiently shows, that the. 
line it represents must pass through the third centre of similitude. 
This line is called an axis of similitude of the three circles, 

Since for each pair of 
circlesthere are two cen- 
tres of similitude, there 
will be in all séx for the 
three circles, and these 
will be distributed along 
four axes of similitude, 
as represented in the 
figure. The equations 
of the other three will 
be found by changing 
the signs of either 7, or 
r’, or vr”, in the equation 
just given. 


Cor. Jf a circle (3) touch two others (8 and 8'), the line join= 
ing the points of contact will pass through a centre of similitude of 
Sand S'. For when two circles touch, one of their centres of 
similitude will coincide with the point of contact. 

If Stouch § and S’, either both externally or both internally, 
the line joining the points of contact will pass through the exter- 
nal centre of similitude of S and 8’. If 3 touch one externally 
and the other internally, the line joining the points of contact 
will pass through the internal centre of similitude. 


*118. To find the locus of the centre of a circle cutting three 
given circles at equal angles. 

If a circle whose radius is #, cut at an angle a the three 
circles S, S', S", then (Art. 112, Ex. 8) the coordinates of its 
centre fulfil the three conditions 

S= fh’ —2Rr cosa, S'= R’—2Rr' cosa, 8S" = RB? —2Rr" cosa. 

From these conditions we can at once eliminate A’ and 
R cosa. Thus, by subtraction, 

S—S'=2K(r'—r) cosa, S— 8" =2R(r"—71) cosa, 
whence (S— 8') (r—r") =(S- 8") (r—-71'), 
the equation of a line on which the centre must lie. It obviously 
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passes through the radical centre (Art. 108); and if we write 
for S— 8’, S— 8", their values (Art. 105), the coefficient of a in 
the equation is found to be 

—2 {a (r’—2") +a! (r"—r) +a" (r—r')}, 
while that of y is 

Boe eae ee ryt Ar 7h. 

Now if we compare these values with the coefficients in the 
equation of the axis of similitude (Art. 117), we infer (Art. 32), 
that the locus is a perpendicular let fall from the radical centre 
on an axis of similitude. 

It is of course optional which of two supplemental angles we 
consider to be the angle at which two circles intersect. The 
formula (Art. 112) which we have used assumes that the angle 
at which two circles cut is measured by the angle which the 
distance between their centres subtends at the point of meeting ; 
and with this convention, the locus under consideration is a per- 
pendicular on the external axis of similitude. If this limitation 
be removed, the formula we have used becomes S=’+2Rr cosa ; 
or, in other words, we may change the sign of either 7, 7’, or 7" 
in the preceding formule, and therefore (Art. 117) the locus is a 
perpendicular on any of the four axes of similitude.* 

When two circles touch internally, their angle of intersec- 
tion vanishes, since the radii to the point of meeting coincide. 
But if they touch externally, their angle of intersection accord- 
ing to the preceding convention is 180°, one radius to the point 
of meeting being a continuation of the other. It follows, from 


* In fact, all circles cutting three circles at equal angles have one of the axes 
of similitude for a common radical axis. Let ©, &’, ©” be three circles, all cutting 
the given circles at the same angles a, 8, y respectively. Then the coordinates of the 
centre of each of the circles S, S’, S” must fulfil the conditions 

LT=r?-WReosea, YL =r*?—2rR' cosB, 2” =1r?— wR" cosy; 
whence (R cosa — R” cosy) (2 — 2’) = (R cosa — R’ cosf) (2 — 2”), 

This which appears to be the equation of a right line is satisfied by the coordinates 
of the centre of S, of S’, and of 8”, three points which are not supposed to be on a 
right line. Now the only way in which what seems an equation of the first degree, 
such as ax + dy +e=a'a + b'y + ¢' can be satisfied by the coordinates of three points 
which are not on a right line, is if the equation is in truth an identical one, a=a’, 
b=0', c=c', The equation, therefore, written above denotes an identical relation of 
the form 5 =hD'+/E", shewing that the three circles have a common radical axis, 
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what has been just proved, that the perpendicular on the external 
axis of similitude contains the centre of a circle touching three 
given circles, either all externally, or all internally. If we 
change the sign of 7, the equation of the locus which we found 
denotes a perpendicular on one of the other axes of similitude 
which will contain the centre of the circle touching S externally, 
and the other two internally, or vice versd. Hight circles in all 
can be drawn to touch three given circles, and their centres lie, 
a pair on each of the perpendiculars let fall from the radical 
centre on the four axes of similitude. 


*119. To describe a circle touching three given circles. We 
have found one locus on which the centre must lie, and we could 
find another by eliminating & between the two conditions 

S=f'+2Rr, S =f? +2Rr'. 

The result, however, would not represent a circle, and the solu- 
tion will therefore be more elementary, if instead of seeking 
the coordinates of the centre of the touching circle, we look for 
those of its point of contact with one of the given circles. We 
have already one relation connecting these coordinates, since 
the point lies on a given circle, therefore another relation be= 
tween them will suffice completely to determine the point.* 

Let us for simplicity take for origin the centre of the circle, 
the point of contact with which we are seeking, that is to say, 
let us take a=0, B=0, then if A and B be the coordinates of 
the centre of 2, the sought circle, we have seen that they fulfil 
tbe relations 


S—S'=2R(r—-1'), S- 8"=2Rh (r—r’). 
But if « and y be the coordinates of the point of contact of S 
with 8, we have from similar triangles 


xv (f+r) oe y(i+r) 


T 


Ales Sa 


Now if in the equation of any right line we substitute ma, my for 
x and y, the result will evidently be the same as if we multiply 
the whole equation by m, and subtract (m— 1) times the absolute 
term. Hence, remembering that the absolute term in S— 9" is 


* This solution is by M, Gergonne, Annales des Mathématiques, vol, VIl. p. 289. 
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(Art. 105) r?-2*—a”— 8”, the result of making the above sub- 
stitutions for A and Bin (S— 8')=2R(r—r') ig 


R+ Mee ant ae 
~(S-8')+=(a +B? 47° — 9") =2R (r—r'), 
or (B+7)(S- 8')=RB {(r-2' Pal? — 8°}. 


Similarly (Z+7)(S—8")=R {(r—r")?- a!” B'"}. 
Eliminating &, the point of contact is determined as one of 
the intersections of the circle 8 with the right line 


s= S' Ss Ss" 


120. To complete the geometrical solution of the problem, it 
is necessary to show how to construct the line whose equation has 
been just found. It obviously passes through the radical centre 
of the circles; and a second point on it is found as follows: 
Write at full length for S—S' (Art. 105), and the equation is 
Qa’ + 2B'y + (= Go isi - Qa" + 28"y an pea 8 
a? ah Sie aS (r ee x \? mae a!” re Bp" es (r = r’} e 
Add 1 to both sides of the equation, and we have 

aot Byt+ (7 Nas r) ” oi oat Bry fe (7 —r) Va 
a+ B” a (r—r'\ ae: Qe = (r—r’)? ° 
showing that the above line passes through the intersection of 
det By+(i—7)r=0, a'etB"y+(r"—r)r=0, 

But the first of these lines (Art. 113) is the chord of common 
tangents of the circles S and S'; or, in other words (Art. 114), is 
the polar with regard to S of the centre of similitude of these 
circles. And, in like manner, the second line is the polar of the 
centre of similitude of S and 8"; therefore (since the intersection 
of any two lines is the pole of the line joining their poles) the 
intersection of the lines 

ae+ Byt(r —r)r=0, a’x+B"yt(r"—1r)r=0 
is the pole of the axis of similitude of the three circles, with 
regard to the circle S. 

Hence we obtain the following construction : 

Drawing any of the four axes of similitude of the three 
circles, take its pole with respect to each circle, and join the 
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points so found (P, P’, P”) 
with the radical centre; then, s'| 
if the joining lines meet the 
circles in the points yy 


a Pee 
A LG ID ” o3e ise = 
(a,b; a’, B'5 a’, 6"), Pa soo 
s! ; Bf S 
<< a 4 % 


the circle through a, a’, a” will 
be one of the touching circles, 
and that through 8, 0’, 6” will 
be another. Repeating this 
process with the other three 
axes of similitude, we can de- 
termine the other six touching - 
circles. 
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121. It is useful to show how the preceding results may be 
derived without algebraical calculations. 

(1) By Cor., Art. 117, the lines ad, ab’, a’b" meet in a point, 
viz., the centre of similitude of the circles aa'a", bb'b". 

(2) In like manner aa”, 0'b" intersect in S, the centre of 
similitude of CO’, C”. 

(3) Hence (Art. 116) the transverse lines ad’, ab” intersect 

on the radical axis of CO’, C”. So again a’b", ab intersect on 
the radical axis of C”, C. Therefore the point & (the centre of 
similitude of aa’a”, 60'b") must be the radical centre of the 
circles C, C’, OC". 
_ (4) In like manner, since a’0’, a"b" pass through a centre of 
similitude of aa‘a’’, b0'b"; therefore (Art. 116) aa", 06” meet on 
the radical axis of these two circles. So again the points S’ and 
S" must lie on the same radical axis; therefore SS'S", the axis 
of similitude of the circles C, C’, C", ts the radical axis of the 
circles aaa", bb'b". 

(5) Since ab" passes through the centre of similitude of 
aa'a’, bb'b", therefore (Art. 116) the tangents to these circles 
where it meets them intersect on the radical axis SS’S". But 
this point of intersection must plainly be the pole of a’b" with 
regard to the circle C”. Now since the pole of a” lies on 
S8'S", therefore (Art. 98) the pole of 88'S" with regard to OQ” 
lies on ab". Hence ad" is constructed by joining the radical 
centre to the pole of SS’S” with regard to C". 
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(6) Since the centre of similitude of two circles is on the line 
joining their centres, and the radical axis is perpendicular to that 
line, we learn (as in Art. 118) that the line joining the centres of 
aa'a’, bb'b" passes through &, and is perpendicular to SS'S”. 


121 (a).* Dr. Casey has given a solution of the problem 
we are considering, depending on the following principle due 
to him: If four circles be all touched by the same fifth circle, 
the lengths of their common tangents are connected by the 
following relation, 12.34 + 14.23 + 13.24 =0, where 12 denotes 
the length of a common tangent to the first and second circles, 
&c. This may be proved by expressing each common tangent 
in terms of the length of the line joining the points where the 
circles touch the common touching cirele. 

Let & be the radius of the latter circle 
whose centre is O, r and 7 of the circles 
whose centres are A and B, then, from the 
isosceles triangle aO0b, we have 

ab =2R sindaObd. 
But from the triangle AOB, whose base 
is D, and sides R—r, R—r', we have 7) 
ae D* — (r—7') 
sin Sema RRSP) Ba. 
tion is the square of the common tangent 12, hence 

' Ri 
Oe (B= 7) (B=r)° 

But since the four points of contact form a quadrilateral in- 
scribed in a circle, its sides and diagonals are connected by the 
relation ab.cd+ad.bc=ac.bd. Substitute in this equation the 
expression just given for each chord in terms of the corre- 
sponding common tangent, and suppress the numerator 2” and 
the denominator /(R—,r) (R—7') (R-r") (R-r'"’) which are 
common to every term, and there remains the relation which 
we are required to prove. 


Now the numerator of this frac« 


121 (4). Let now the fourth circle reduce itself to a point, 
this will be a point on the circle touching the other three, and 


* Jn order to avoid confusion in the references, I retain the numbering of the articles 
in the fourth edition, and mark separately those articles which have been since added, 
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Al, 42, 43 will denote the lengths of the tangents from that 
point to these three circles. But the lengths of these tangents 
are (Art. 90) the square roots of the results of substituting the 
coordinates of that point in the equations of the circles. We 
see then that the coordinates of any point on the circle which 
touches three others must fulfil the relation 


23 «/(8) +31 y(S")+ 12 y(8") =0. 
If this equation be cleared of radicals it will be found to be one 


of the fourth degree, and when 23, 31, 12 are the direct common 
tangents, it will be the product of the equations of the two 
circles (see fig., p. 112) which touch either all externally or 
all internally. 


121 (c). The principle just used may also be established 
without assuming the relation connecting the sides and dia- 
gonals of an inscribed quadrilateral. If on each radius vector 
OP to a curve we take, as in Ex. 4, p. 96, a part O@ in- 
versely proportional to OP, the locus of @ is a curve which 
is called the znverse of the given curve. It is found with- 
out difficulty that the equation of the inverse of the circle 
x+y’ + 2gx+ 2fy +c is 

c(a + y”) + 2gx +2fy+1=0, 
which denotes a circle, except when c=0 (that is to say, when 
the point O is on the circle), in which case the inverse is a right 
line. Conversely, the inverse of a right line is a circle passing 
through the point O. Now Dr. Casey has noticed that if we 
are given a pair of circles, and form the inverse pair with 
regard to any point, then the ratio of the square of a common 
tangent to the product of the radii is the same for each pair 
of circles.* For if in g’+f?-¢, which (Art. 80) is 7’, we 


° I 
substitute for g,.f, ¢; q, = z) we find that the radius of the 


inverse circle is r divided by c; and if we make a similar 
substitution in ¢+¢' —2g9g' — 2ff', which (Ex. 1, p. 102) is 
D—+r*-r", we get the same quantity divided by ce’. Hence 
the ratio of D’—r’—r” to rr’ is the same for a pair of circles 


* This is equivalent (see Ex. 8, p. 103) to saying that the angle of intersection ig 
the same for each pair, as may easily be proved geometrically, 
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and for the inverse pair; and, ‘therefore, so is also the ratio to 
rr’ of D?—(r+r')’. 

Consider now four circles touching the same right line in 
four points. Now the mutual distances of four points on a right 
line are connected by the relation 12.34 414.32 =13.24; as 
may easily be proved by the identical equation 

(2 —a) (d—¢) + (d—a) (c—b) = (c—a) (d—2), 
where a, 6, c, d denote the distances of the points from any 
origin on the line. Thus then the common tangents of four 
circles which touch the same right line are connected by the 
relation: which is to be proved. But if we take the inverse 
of the system with regard to any point, we get four circles 
touched by the same circle, and the relation subsists still; for 


if the equation be divided by the square root of the products 
of all the radii, it consists of members a j soohy &e., 
which are unchanged by the process of inversion. 

The relation between the common tangents being proved in 
this way,* we have only to suppose the four circles to become 
four points, when we deduce as a particular case the relation 
connecting the sides and diagonals of an inscribed quadrilateral. 
This method also shews that, in the case of two circles which 
touch the same side of the enveloping circle, we are to use the 
direct common tangent; but the transverse common tangent 
when one touches the concavity, and the other the convexity 
of that circle. Thus then we get the equation of the four pairs 


of circles which touch three given circles, 
23 y(S) £31 /(S')4 72 v(8") =0. 

When 12, 23, 31 denote the lengths of the direct common tan- 
gents, this equation represents the pair of circles having the 
given circles either all inside or all outside. If 23 ‘denotes a 
direct common tangent, and 31, 12 transverse, we get a pair 
of circles each having the first circle on one side, and the other 
two on the other. And, similarly, we get the other pairs of 
circles by taking in turn 31, 12 as direct common tangents, and 
the other common tangents transverse. 


* Another proof will be given in the appendix to the next chapver. 
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*CHAPTER IX. 


APPLICATION OF ABRIDGED NOTATION TO THE EQUATION 
OF THE CIRCLE, 


122. Ir we have an equation of the second degree expressed 
in the abridged notation explained in Chap. Iv., and if we desire 
to know whether it represents a circle, we have only to transform 
to x and y coordinates, by substituting for each abbreviation (a) 
its equivalent (w cosa+y sina—p) ; and then to examine whether 
the coefficient of zy in the transformed equation vanishes, and 
whether the coefficients of a and of y’ are equal. ‘This is suffi- 
ciently illustrated in the examples which follow. 

When will the locus cf a point be a circle if the product of 
perpendiculars from it on two opposite sides of a quadrilateral be 
an a given ratio to the product of perpendiculars from tt on the 
other two sides ? | 

Let a, 8, y, 5 be the four sides of the quadrilateral, then the 
equation of the locus is at once written down ay=@6, which 
represents a curve of the second degree passing through the 
angles of the quadrilateral, since it is satisfied by any of the 
four suppositions, 


a=0, B=03 2=0, 0=0; B=0, y=03 7=0, 0=0. 
Now, in order to ascertain whether, this equation represents a 
circle, write it at full length 
(x cosa +ysina —p) (xcosy+ysiny—p") 
=k(xcosB+ysinB — p') (x cosd + y sind — p"”). 
Multiplying out, equating the coefficient of 2° to that of y’, and 
putting that of ay =0, we obtain the conditions 


cos (a+ 7) =k cos(8+ 8); sin(a++y) =k sin(@ +8). 


Squaring these equations, and adding them, we find 4=+1; and 
if this condition be fulfilled, we must have 


a+y=8+6, or else =180°+84+6; 
whence a—B=8-y, or 180+5-y. 
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Recollecting (Art. 61) that a— @ is the supplement of that 
angle between @ and 8, in which the origin lies, we see that this 
condition will be fulfilled if the quadrilateral formed by aSy6 be 
inscribable in a circle (Euc, 111. 22). And it will be seen on 
examination that when the origin is within the quadrilateral we 
are to take k=—1, and that the angle (in which the origin lies) 
between « and 8 is supplemental to that between y and 63 but 
that we are to take 4 =+ 1, when the origin is without the quad- 
rilateral, and that the opposite angles are equal. 


123. When will the locus of a point be a circle, if the square 
of tts distance from the base of a triangle be in a constant ratio to 
the product of its distances from the sides ? 

Let the sides of the triangle be a, 8, y, and the equation of 
the locus is a8=ky’. If now we look for the points where the 
line « meets this locus, by making in it a=0, we obtain the 
perfect square y?=0. Hence a meets the locus in two coincident 
points, that is to say (Art. 83), it touches the locus at the point 
ay. Similarly, 8 touches the locus at the point By. Hence « 
and @ are both tangents, and y their chord of contact. Now, 
to ascertain whether the locus is a circle, writing at full length 
as in the last article, and applying the tests of Art. 80, we obtain 
the conditions 

cos (2+ 8)=k cos2y; sin{a+8)=4 sin2y;3 
whence (as in the last article) we get k=1, a—y=y—8, or the 
triangle is isosceles. Hence we may infer that ¢f from any point 
of a circle perpendiculars be let fall on any two tangents and on 
their chord of contact, the square of the last will be equal to the 
rectangle under the other two, 


Ex. When will the locus of a point be a circle if the sum of the squares of the 
perpendiculars from it on the sides of any triangle be constant ? 

The locus is a?+6?+7%=¢?; and the conditions that this should represent 
@ circle are 


cos 2a + cos 28 + cos2y = 03 sin 2a + sin 26 + sin 2y = 0. 
cos 2a = — 2 cos (8 + y) cos(B — y); sin2a =—2sin(@+ y) cos(B — y). 
Squaring and adding, 
1=4 cos?(B— vy); B—y=60°. 
And so, in like manner, each of the other two angles of the triangle is proved to 
be 60°, or the triangle must be equilateral, 
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124. To obtain the equation of the circle circumscribing the 
triangle formed by the lines a=0, 8 =0, y=0. 
Any equation of the form 
By +mya+ noB=9 
denotes a curve of the second degree circumscribing the given 
triangle, since it is satisfied by any of the suppositions 


a=0, 8=0; B=0, y=0; y=0,a=0. 
The conditions that it should represent a circle are found, by the 
same process as in Art. 122, to be 
Z cos(8 +) +m cos(y +a) +2 cos (a+ 8) =0, 
Z sin (8+) +m sin (y+ a)+n sin (a+ 8) =0. 
Now we have seen (Art. 65) that when we are given a pair 
of equations of the form 
la’ + m6’ +ny'=0, la” + mB" + ny" =0, 
1, m,n must be respectively proportional to 6’y"—B'"y’, y'a"—y"a’, 
a’B" aR’. In the present case then J, m, n must be pro- 
portional to sin(@—y), sin(y—a), sin(a—§), or (Art. 61) to 
sin A, sinB, smC. Hence the equation of the circle circum- 
scribing a triangle is 
By sn A+ ya sinB+a8 sinC=0. 


125. The geometrical interpretation of the equation just 
found deserves attention. If from any point O we let fall per- 
pendiculars OP, OQ, on the lines a, 8, then (Art. 54) a, 8 are 
the lengths of these perpendiculars; and since the angle be- 
tween them is the supplement of C, the c 
quantity «8 sin Cisdouble thearea of the 
triangle OPQ. In like manner, ya sinB 
and Sy sin A are double the triangles 
OPR, OQR. Hence the quantity Q 

By sn A+ ya sinB+ a8 sin? 
is double the area of the triangle PQR, IN R B 
and the equation found in the last article 
asserts that if the point O be taken on the circumference of 
the circumscribing circle, the area PQR will vanish, that is 


to say (Art. 36, Cor. 2), the three points P, Q, R will lie on 
one right line. 
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If it were required to find the locus of a point from which, 
if we let fall perpendiculars on the sides of a triangle, and join 
their feet, the triangle PQR so formed should ‘have a constant 
magnitude, the equation of the locus would be 


By sin A + ya sin B +48 sin C= constant, 


and, since this only differs from the equation of the circum- 
scribing circle in the constant part, it is (Art. 81) the equation 
of a circle concentric with the circumscribing circle.* 


126. The following inferences may be drawn from the equa- 
tion [By + mya + naf3 =0, whether or not J, m, n have the values 
sin A, sin B, sin C, and therefore lead to theorems true not only 
of the circle but of any curve of the second degree circum- 
scribing the triangle. Write the equation in the form 

y (IB + ma) +naB=0; 

and we saw in Art. 124 that y meets the curve in the two points 
where it meets the lines a and 8; since if we make y=0 in the 
equation, it reduces to a@=0. Now, for the same reason, the 
two points in which /8 + ma meets the curve are the two points 
where 7 meets the lines a and 8. But these two points coincide, 
since 8+ ma passes through the point a8. Hence the line 
18+ma, which meets the curve in two coincident points, is 
(Art. 83) the tangent at the point a8. 

In the case of the circle the tangent is a snB+ 8 sin A, 
Now we saw (Art. 64) that asin A +@sinB denotes a parallel 
to the base y drawn through the vertex. Hence (Art. 55) the 
tangent makes the same angle with one side that the base makes 
with the other (Hue. 11. 32). 


* Consider a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle of which a, 8, y, 6 are sides and ¢ 
a diagonal; then the equation of the circle may be written in either of the forms 


sin C sin D sinE _5 


snA sinB sin 
Pap =} =0, 
B E Y é g 
where A is the angle in the segment subtended by a, &c., and we have written e with 
a negative side in the second equation, because opposite sides of the line are considered 
in the two triangles, Hence, every point on the cirele satisfies also the equation 
sin A — sin ba sn? =0 
Y 

This equation when cleared of fractions is of the third degree, and represents, 
together with the circle, the line joining the intersections of ay, 8d. In the same 
manner, if we have an inscribed polygon of any number of sides, Dr. Casey has shewn 

that an equation of similar form will be satisfied for any point of the circle. 
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Writing the equations of the tangents at the three vertices 
in the form 
| Me ey he da Dee oN aor) oS 
ah in Cy atm Ta ee 
we see that the three points in which each intersects the opposite 
side are in one right line, whose equation is 


Subtracting, one from another, the equations of the three 
tangents, we get the equations of the lines joining the vertices 
of the original triangle to the corresponding vertices of the 
triangle formed by the three tangents, viz., 


LE ey, es ney Se) 


in” Rieti aye 
three lines which meet in a point (Art. 40).* 


127. If a'B'y', a’B"y” be the coordinates of any two points 
on the curve, the equation of the line joining them is 


for if we substitute in this equation a’’y’ for aBy, the equation 


is satisfied, since a’6"y" satisfy the equation of the curve, which 


may be written 
Catia 


achive 

In like manner the equation is satisfied by the coordinates 

a’B"y". it follows that the equation of the tangent at any 
point a’6'y' may be written 


0. 


ait Get =o; 
and conversely, that if Aa+wG+vy=0 is the equation of a 
tangent, the coordinates of the point of contact «’6'y' are given 
by the equations 

l m eee 

iL lewi ez mre 


* The theorems of this article are by M. Bobillier (Annales des Mathématiques, 
vol, XVI1L p. 820), The first equation of the next article is by M. Hermes, 
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Solving for a’, 8’, y' from these equations, and substituting in 
the equation of the curve, which must be satisfied by the point 
a'B'y', we get 

V (1A) + (mp) + (nv) = 0. 


This is the condition that the line a+pB+vy may touch 
By + mya +naB; or it may be called (see Art. 70) the tangential 
equation of the curve. The tangential equation might also 
be obtained by eliminating y between the equation of the 
line and that of the curve, and forming the condition that the 
resulting equation in a: 8 may have equal roots. 


128. To find the conditions that the general equation of the 
second degree in a, B, ¥, 


aa’ + bB? + cy’ + 2fBry + 2gya + 2haB=0, 


may represent a circle. [Dublin Exam. Papers, Jan. 1857]. 

It is convenient to avail ourselves of the result of Art. 124. 
Since the terms of the second degree, x+y’, are the same in 
the equations of all circles, the equations of two circles can only 
differ in the linear part ; and if S represent a circle, an equation 
of the form $+ le+my+n=0 may represent any circle what- 
ever. In like manner, in trilinear coordinates, if we have found 
one equation which represents a circle, we have only to add to 
it terms da+m®+ny (which in order that the equation may be 
homogeneous we multiply by the constant a sind+fsinBb+ysin C), 
and we shall have an equation which may represent any circle 
whatever. Thus then (Art. 124) the equation of any circle may 
be thrown into the form 


(a+ mB + ny) (a sin.A + 8 sinB+y sinC) 
+k (By sin A + yasinB+ a8 sin C) =0. 


If now we compare the coefficients of a’, 6’, 9” in this form 
with those in the general equation, we see that, if the latter 
represent a circle, it must be reducible to the form 


a b c : 3 : 
yi Ss ea C 
(ena et gopetaeo) (asin A +8 sin B+ sin C) 


4k (By sin A+ ya sin B+ of sin C) = 


K 
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and a comparison of the remaining coefficients gives 
2f sin Bsin C=csin°B+) sin’C+ksin A sin Bsin C, 
2g sin Csin 4 =asin*C+4 csin®4 +h sin Asin Bsin OC, 
_. then Asin B=bsin'é +asteB+ bin Aen Bain C, 
whence eliminating /, we have the required conditions, viz. 
bsin'C +c sin*B— 2fsinBsinC=csin°A +asin’C—2gsinCsinA 
=a sin’B + bsin’A — 2h sin Asin B. 
If we have the equations of two circles written in the form - 
(a+ m8 + ny) (a sin A + 8 sin B+ ysin C) 
+k (Gy tin A +yasin B+ of sin C)=—0, 
(Za+m'8+4 n'y) (asin 4+ 8 sin B+ y sin C) ; 
+k (By sin A+ yasin B+a8 sin C)=0, 
it is evident that their radical axis is - 
la+ mB8+ny—(la+m'B + n'y), 


and that 7x+mB8+ny is the radical axis of the first with the 
circumscribing circle. 


Ex.1. Verify that a8 — y? represents a circle if A = B (Art. 123), 
The equation may be written 
eB sin€+ Py snA+yasinB—-y(asindA+fPsnB+ysinC)=0, 
Ex, 2, When will aa? + 06? + cy? represent a circle ? 
Ex. 3. The three middle points of sides, and the three feet of perpendiculars lie 
onacircle, The equation 
a? sin A cos 4+ 6? sm Bcos B+ y*? sin C cos C= (Py sin 4 + ya sin B + ef sin C)=0, 
represents a curve of the second degree passing through the points in question, For 
if we make y = 0, we get 
a? sin A cos A + 6? sin B cos B — af (sin A cos B + sin B cos.A) = 9, 
the factors of which are ¢ sin A— sin Band acosA—fcosB, Now the curve is 
a circle, for it may be written 
{a cosA+ 8 cosB+ ycosC) (asinA+Psin B+ y sin C) : 
— 2 (By sin A + ye sin B + «8 sin C)=0 
Thus the radical axis of the circumscribing circle and of the circle through the middle 
points of sides is acos4+cosB+ y cos C, that is, the axis of homology of the 
given triangle with the triangle formed by joining the feet of perpendiculars, 


129. We shall next show how to form the equations of the 
circles which touch the three sides of the triangle a, 8, y. The 
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general equation of a curve of the second degree touching the 
three sides is 


Pa? + mB? + n’y? — 2mnBy — 2nlya —2lma8 =0.* 


' Thus y is a tangent, or meets the curve in two coincident 
points, since, if we make y=0 in the equation, we get the 
perfect square [’a’ + m*’ — 2lma8=0. The equation may also 
be written in a convenient form 

N (1a) + (m8) + (ny) = 
for, if we clear this equation of radicals, we shall find it to be 
identical with that just written. 

Before determining the values of 7, m, , for which the equa- 
tion represents a circle, we shall ae from it some inferences 
which apply to all curves of the second degree inscribed in the 
triangle. Writing the equation in the form 

ny (ny — 2la — 2mP) + (la — mB)’ =0, 

we see that the line (/a— m8), which obviously passes through 
the point «@, passes also through the point where y meets the 
curve. The three lines, then, which join the points of contact 
‘of the sides with the opposite angles of the circumscribing 
‘triangle are 
’ la—m8=0, mB—ny=0, ny—-la=0, 

and these obviously meet in a point. 

The very same proof which showed that y touches the curve 
shows also that my — 2/a—2mB touches the curve, for when this 
‘quantity is put = 0, we have the perfect square (/a—m)’=0; 

hence this line meets the curve in two coincident points, that is, 
touches the curve, and /x— m8 passes through the point of con- 
tact. Hence, if the vertices of the triangle be joined to the 


* Strictly speaking, the double rectangles in this equation ought to be written 
with the ambiguous sign +, and the argument in the text would apply equally. If, 
hiowever, we give all the rectangles positive signs, or if we give one of them a positive 
-sign, and the other two negative, the equation does not denote a proper curve of the 
“second degree, but the square of some one of the lines Ja+mB+my. And the form 
in the text may be considered to include the case where one of the rectangles is 
negative and the other two positive, if we suppose that /, m, or m may denote a 


negative as well as a positive quantity, 
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points of contact of opposite sides, and at the points where the 
joining lines meet the circle again tangents be drawn, their 
equations are 

2la+2mB8—ny=0, 2mB+2ny—la=0, 2ny+2la—mB=0. 
Hence we infer that the three points, where each of these tan- 
gents meets the opposite side, lie in one right line, 

la+ mB +ny=0, 

for this line passes through the intersection of the first line with 
y, of the second with a, and of the third with f. 


130. The equation of the chord joining two points a’f’y/’, 
a’ By’, on the curve is 


av(2) (V(B’y”) + V(B'7)} + BV (m) {V/ (a) + 1 (70")} 
+ v(m) (v(¥B") + V(2"8’)} = 0.* 


For substitute a’, 8’, 9 for a, 8, y, and it will be found that the 
quantity on the left-hand side may be written 


{v (a/R) + V (B'y’a”) + V/(o'a'B")} (WC) + ¥/ (mB) + /(ny’)} 
— (a8) (V (la”) + /(mB") + 9/ (n'y 
which vanishes, since the points are on the curve. The equation 


of the tangent is found by putting #”’, 8”, y” =a’, 8’, x in the 
above. Dividing by 2 /(a’B’y), it becomes 


o/)+4,/8)+14/8)=2 


Conversely, if Aa + wP+vy is a tangent, the coordinates of 
the point of contact are given by the equations 


J (@)=™ J (3) =" J (a) =" 


Solving for a’§’q/, and substituting in the equation of the curve, 
we get 

os Paty 

Me Se ema 
which is the condition that A«+~8+vy may be a tangent; 


that is to say, is the tangential equation of the curve. 


* This equation is Dr, Hart’s. 
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The reciprocity of tangential’and ordinary equations will be 
better seen if we solve the converse problem, viz. to find the 
equation of the curve, the tangents to which fulfil the condition 


Cease 
Mee riee” 


We follow the steps of Art. 127. Let Vat w+ vq 
Wat p’B+v'y be any two lines, such that Vy’, Xu” satisfy 
the above condition, and which therefore are tangents to the 


curve whose equation we are seeking; then 

Ir Mb nv 

Ne hat ar — 
is the tangential equation of their point of intersection. For 
(Art. 70) any equation of the form AX+ But Cy=0 is the 
condition that the line Aa+p8+vy should pass through a 
certain point, or, in other words, is the tangential equation of a 
point; and the equation we have written being satisfied by the 
tangential coordinates of the two lines is the equation of their 
point of intersection. Making 0 w’, =X’, nw”, we learn 
that if there be two consecutive tangents to the curve, the 
equation of their point of intersection, or, in other words, of 
their point of contact, is 
IN mu nv 
=, Srey Wl) as 0. 
> Ve =i ie + ee 
The coordinates then of the point of contact are 
l m n 
SoEUEW) Peas cas 

Solving for 0’, pv’, ” from these equations, and substituting in the 
relation, which by hypothesis V’u’y satisfy, we get the required 
equation of the curve 


if (da) + 9/ (mB) + /(ny) =9. 


131. The conditions that the equation of Art. 129 should 
represent a circle are (Art. 128) 
m sin? +n? sin?B+2mn sin B sinC =n’ sin’A + P sin’C 
+2nl sinG sinA =? sin’? B+ m’ sin’A + 2lm sin A sin B, 
or msinC +n sinB=+(n sin A +/sinC) =+ (J sinB+m sin 4), 
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Four circles then may be described to touch the sides of the 
given triangle, since, by varying the sign, these equations may 
be written in four different ways. If we chovse in both cases 
the + sign, the equations are af 


1 sin O—m sinC + n(sin A —sin B) = 
- Usin B+ m (sin.A —sinC@) —n sinB=0. 
The solution of which gives (see Art. 124) 
?=sin A (sin B+ sinC—sin A), m=sinB(sinC + sin A —sin B), 
n=sinC (sin A + sin B—sinC). 

But since in a plane triangle 
-sinB+sinC—sinA=4 cos$/ sintB sing, : 
these values for 7, m,n are respectively proportional to cos*h.A, 


cos 4B, cos’ $C, and the equation of the corresponding circle, 
which is the Eo te circle, is 


0s} A \/(a) + e084 B y(8) + 008} 0 W(y) = 0,* 
or a cos'44+ 8" cos*4B+¢* cos*tC—2By cos*4B cos’hC 
— 2ya cos’$C cos’4.A —2aB8 cos’4A cos*sB=0. 
We may verify that this equation represents a circle by 
writing it in the form 


acos4A4 BcostB. ycos*hC ‘ : can 
A" + ane Daa =| (a sn A+ sinB+y sinC) 


4 cos’4A cos’4B cos’4C 


sin A sinB sin? (Sy sin A + ya sinB+af sinC)= 


* Dr. Hart derives this equation from that of the circumscribing circle as follows: 
Let the equations of the sides of the triangle formed by joining the points of contact 
of the inscribed circle be a’ = 0, p’ = 0, y’ =0, and let its angles be 4’, B’, C’; then 
(Art. 124) the equation of the circle is 

B’y’ sin A’ + y'a’ sin B’ + aR’ sin C’ = 0. 

But (Art. 123) for every point of the circle we have a= Py, B? = ya, y'? = af, 
and it is easy to see that A’ = 90-34, &c. Substituting these values, the equation 
of the circle becomes, as before, ‘ai 

cos 24 (a) + cos}B J(f) + cos$C I(y) = 

If the equation of the note, p. 119, be treated similarly, we fe that every point of 

the circle, of which a, B, y, 6 are tangents, satisfies the equation, ; 
cos } (12) : cos $ (23) 4 208 3 (34) | cosg (41) _ 0 

{(@B) (By) N(y8) \(6a) ~ ” 

where (12) denotes the angle between a@, &c. Similarly for any number of tangents: 
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In the same way, the equation of one of the exscribed circles is 
found to be 


a cos’$A + * sin*t B+ ¥? sin*t C—2Py sin?4B sin?4C 
+ 2ya sin’4 C cos’4 A + 2a8 sin’tB cos’4.A = 0; 
or cos}A 1/(— a) + singB MO) + sing V(y) = | 


The negative sign given to a is in accordance with the fact, that 
this circle and the inscribed circle lie on opposite sides of the 
line a. 


Ex, Find the radical axis of the inscribed circle and the circle through the middle 
points of sides. 
' The equation formed by the method of Art. 128is_ . 
2 cos?$A4 cos?3B cos?3C {a cos 4+ 6B cosB - y Cos C} 
p a Te cost $A, cost$B cos! $C 
sin A sin B sin 7 


= sin A sin B sin O(a 


Divide by 2 cos}A cos}B cos3C, and the coefficient of a in this equation is 
cos}A {2 cos?$A sin3B sin}C — cos A cos$B cos$C}, 


& 


or cos}A sin} (A — B) sin} (A —C). 
he equation of the radical axis then may be written 
acos}A B cos4B vy coséC 


sing (B— 0) * ing (C—A) * sing(4—B) ~ "8 

and it appears from the condition of Art. 130 that this line touches the inscribed cirela, 
the coordinates of the point of contact being sin? $(B—C), sin? } (C—A), sin?}(A—B). 
These values shew (Art. 66) that the point of contact lies on the line joining the two 
centres whose coordinatés are 1, 1, 1, and cos(B—C), cos(C — A), cos(A — B). 

_ In the same way it can be proved that the circle through the middle points of sides 
touches all the circles which touch the sides. This theorem is due to Feuerbach.* 


_.* Dr Casey has given a proof of Feuerbach’s theorem, which will equally prové 
Dr. Hart’s extension of it, viz. that the circles which touch three given circles can be 
distributed into sets of four, all touched by the same circle. The signs in the follow- 
ing correspond to a triangle whose sides are in order of magnitude a, b, e. The 
exscribed circles are numbered 1, 2, 3, and the inscribed 4; the lengths of the direct 
and transverse common tangents to the first two circles are written (12), (12)’. Then 
decause the side a is touched by the circle 1 on one side, and by the other three circles 
on the other, we have (see p. 115) ; 

(13)’ (24) = (12)’ (34) + (14)’ (23). 
Similarly (12)’ (34) + (24)’ (18) = (23)' (14), 
(28)' (14) = (18)’ (24) + (84)’ (12), 
whence, adding, we have (24)’ (13) = (14)’ (23) + (84)’ (12) ; 
showing that the four circles are also touched by a circle, having the circle 4 on one 
side and the other three on the other. 
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132. If the equation of a circle in trilinear coordinates is 
equivalent to an equation in rectangular coordinates, in which 
the coefficient of a+ y’ is m, then the result of substituting in 
the equation the coordinates of any point is m times the square 
of the tangent from that point. This constant m is easily deter- 
mined in practice if there be any point, the square of the tangent 
from which is known by geometrical considerations; and then 
the length of the tangent from any other point may be inferred. 
Also, if we have determined this constant m for two circles, and 
if we subtract, one from the other, the equations divided respec- 
tively by m and m’, the difference which must represent the ra- 
dical axis will always be divisible by a sind +8 sinB+y sin@. 


Ex. 1. Find the value of the constant m for the circle through the middle points 

of the sides 

a? sin A cos A + f? sin B cos B + y? sinC cos — By sin A — ya sin B — aB sinC=0, 
Since the circle cuts any side y at points whose distances from the vertex 4 are }¢ 
and dcos A, the square of the tangent from A is $e cos A. But since for A we have 
B=0, y=0, the result of substituting in the equation the coordinates of A is 

a’? sind cos A (where a’ is the perpendicular from A on the opposite side), or is 
éc sin A sinB sinC cos A. It follows that the constant m is 2 sin A sin B sin C. 


Ex. 2. Find the constant m for the circle By sin A+ yasinB+a@sinC, If from 
the preceding equation we subtract the linear terms 
(acosA+ PB cosB+ycosC) (asin A+PsnB+ysinC), 
the coefficient of a+? is unaltered. The constant therefore for By sin A &e., ig 
—sinAsinB sin. It follows that for an equation written in the form at the end 
of Art. 128 the constant is — # sin A sin B sin, 


Ex. 3. To find the distance between the centres of the inscribed and circumscribing 
circle. We find D? — R?, the square of the tangent from the centre of the inscribed to - 
r? (sind +sinB+sinC) 


sin A sin B sin C7 


the circumscribing circle, by substituting a=B=y=7, to be — 
or, by a well-known formula, =—2Rr. Hence D? = R?—2Rr. 


Ex. 4. Find the distance between the centres of the inscribed circle and tha, 
through the middle points of sides, If the radius of the latter be p, making use of 
the formula, 

sind cos 4d + sin B cos B + sin CcosC = 2 sin A sin B sin C, 
we have D— pP=r—rk, 

Assuming then that we otherwise know R= 20, we have D=r—p; or the 
circles touch. 

Ex. 5. Find the constant m for the equation of the inscribed circle given above. 

Ans, 4 cos? 3A cos? 4B cos?4C 


Ex. 6, Find the tangential equation of a circle whose centre is a’’y’ and radius r 
This is investigated as in Art, 86, Hx.4; attending to the formula of Art. 61; and 
is found to be 

(Aa! + mB! + vy’)? = 1? (2 + ue? + vy? — Quy cos. A — 2vd cos B— 2du cosC), 
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The corresponding equation in a, 8, y is deduced from this by the method afterwards 
explained, Art. 285, and is 


1 (asin A +f sin B+ y sin 0)? = (By — py)? + (ya? — 7a)? + (af — af)? 
—2 (ya’—y'a) (ap’—a’f) cosA—2 (af’—a'B)(By’—'y) cosB—2 (By’—f'y) (ya’—7/a) cos0. 
This equation also gives an expression for the distance between any two points. 


Ex, 7. The feet of the perpendiculars on the sides of the triangle of reference from 
14, 
Ex. 6, p. 60, its equation is found to be 
(6y sindt+yasinBtaf sinC)(a’ sinA+p’ sinB+y’ sinC)(6’y’sinA+y’a’ sinB+a’p’ sinC) 
=sinA sinB sin@ (asin 4+ 6 sinB+ysinC) 
{ern cosA) (+ B'cos.4)  BA'(y'+a" cosB) (a’+y'cosB) , vy"(a’+'cos C)(B'+a'cos ON, 
sin A sin B sin C 


the points a’, 6’, y’; s ; (see Art. 55) lie on the same circle, By the help of 


Ex. 8. It will appear afterwards that the centre of a circle is the pole of the line 
at infinity asnA+PsinB+ysinC; and it is evident that if we substitute the 
coordinates of the centre in the equation of a circle, for which the coefficient of 
x? + y? has been made unity, we get the negative square of the radius. By these 
principles we establish the following expressions of Mr. Cathcart, The coordinates 
of the centre of the circle (Art. 128) 


(la + mB + ny) (a sin A + &c.) +% (By sin A + &e.), 


are F (00s 4 +2—m cos — n cos. # (& cos BU cosC +m —n cos A), 
F (k cos — 1.008 Bm cos A +n) 


where R is the radius of the circumscribing circle. The radius p is given by the 
equation 
Kp? = R? {k? + 2k (1 cos A + m cos B + n cosC) 
+ 2 4+ m? + n? — 2mn cos A — 2nl cos B — 2lm cosC}, 
and the angle of intersection of two circles is given by 
leosA+mcosB+ncosC0 I cosA +m’ cosB +n’ cos? 
i Bs 7 
W + mm! + nn’ — (mn! + m'n) cos A — (nl! + n'l) cos B — (Im’ + I'm) cosC 
SES EARL SUS A ANS SEAS OD ROSS Sh ee EL 
kk/ 


, 
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132(a). In the earlier editions of this book I did not venture 
to introduce the determinant notation, and in the preceding 
pages I have not supposed the reader to be acquainted with it. 
But the knowledge of determinants has become so much more 
common now than it was, that there seems no reason for 
excluding the notation, at least from the less elementary chapters 
of the book. Thus the equation of the line joining two points 


(Art, 29), the double area of a triangle (Art. 36) and the 
8 
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condition (Art. 38), that three lines should meet in a point, may 
be written respectively 

wy Yl By Yy 1 A,B,C 

w,y,1 Ly Yo 1 | ASP 

Hele He 1 a 0, Lay Oke 1 - AG Ae OKs = 0. 


Ex. 1. Find the area of the triangle contained by the three lines la + mB + nyz5 
va+ &e., &c., (J.J. Walker). 


Ans, If a, b, ¢ be the sides and A the area of the triangle of reference 


tim, { 
Aabe| U, m’, n’ 
UR m’, mn" 
a; 6, ¢ On nO Oy Une 
1, m,n U,m, wv W”’, m", nl" 
U, m’, n’ W, m,n C, myn 


Ex. 2, The equation of the perpendicular from a’A’y’ on Ja + mB + ny = 0, may be 
written 
a, a’, t—mcosC—neosB |} 
B, B’, m—ncosA—Tl cosC 
y, 7’, » —1 cosB—mcos A 


=10; 


132 (d). The equations of the circle through three points 
(Art. 94), and of the circle cutting three at right angles (Ex. 2 
p- 102), may be written respectively 

a o+y 5e yy 41 a+ y",-% ,-y 1 
vty” ey yh ee Fork ae fae Sot 
oe” +y” : a” : y ey 1 &’ ; her P ie 1 
Iii “dh dit da / dL 7, 
we of, 0", of I =0, CE sae Ea me Ake ahs 

The equation of the latter circle may also be formed by the 
help of the principle (Ex. 6, p. 102), as the locus of the point 
whose polars with respect to three given circles meet in a 
point, in the form 

+g ,ytf , gu tfy +¢ 
e+ I, ytf’, Che +f"y 07 
tt 


“+g : tf”, fa + fy +e” =0, 


The corresponding equation for any three curves of the second 
degree will be discussed hereafter. 


132 (c). If the radius of a circle vanishes, (a—a)?+ (y- So) = 
the polar of any point 2’y’, (a — a) (a@-a)+(y—B) (y-B)= 
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evidently passes through the ‘point a8. It is in fact the 
perpendicular through that point to the line joining af, ay’, as is 
evident geometrically. Hence then if the circle 

e+ y? + 29x + 2y+c=0 
reduce to a point, that point which, as being the centre, is given 
by the equations e+g=0, y+f=0, also satisfies the equation 
of the polar of the origin gx+fy+ce=0. 

If given three circles 8’, 8”, 8” we examine in what cases 
US’+mS”+n8” can represent a point, we see that the coordinates 
of such a point must satisfy the three equations 

Uatg)+m(x+g9’)+n(e+9”)=0, 

Uytf)tmytf')+n(yt+f”) =9, 

Lgfarfy re) +m(Perfy te’) +n (gat fy +e”) =0, 
from which if we eliminate 7, m, n, we get the same determinant 
as in the last article; showing that the orthogonal circle is the 
locus of all the points that can be represented by 1S’+mS”’+nS”. 

The expression (Ex. 8, p. 103) for the angle at which two 
circles intersect may be written 277’ cos0=2g7' + 2ff’ —c—¢’. 
If now we calculate by the formula of p. 76 the radius of the 
circle 78’+ mS’ + nS”, and reduce the result by the formula just 
given, we find 
des m+ n)? p= [242 a mer’? a ney”? 

+ 2mnr’r’” cos & + 2nlr’”’r’ cos 8” + 2lmr’r” cos 7”, 
where 0, 0”, 6” are the angles at which the circles respec- 
tively intersect. And since the coordinates of the centre of 

ld I, ah 7 vf n Sth 
Ino ns" oe EE 2, Vienf ais 
that these coordinates will represent a point on the orthogonal 
circle if 7, m, n are connected by the relation [’r”+m’r”+&c. =0. 
If the three given circles be mutually orthogonal this relation 
reduces itself to its three first terms.* 


, we see 


132 (d). The condition that four circles may have a common 
orthogonal circle is found by eliminating C, 7, @ from the 
four conditions 


2G9 + 2hf- C-c=0, &e., 


* Casey, Phil, Trans., 1871, p. 586. 
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and is OG, fad 
C,97,f' 41 
es Jas fiir, 1 
C4 G4 ae 1 =0. 

Since ¢ denotes the square of the tangent from the origin to 
the first circle, and since the origin may be any point, this 
condition, geometrically interpreted, expresses (see Art. 94) that 
the tangents from any point to four circles having a common 
orthogonal circle are connected by the relation 


OA’.BCD+ OC’. ABD = OB’. ACD + OD’. ABC* 


132 (e). Ifa circle 

e+ y+2Ga+2Fy+ C=0, 
cut three others at the same angle 6, we have, besides the 
equation first given, three others of the form 

o +2Rr’ cos8 —2 Gy’ -— 28 f’ + C=0; 
from which, eliminating G, F, C, we have . 
a + y? pn Oy oto 

co +2Rr’ cos0, g , f’,1 

go” +2Rr’ cos0, og”, Ff , 1 

o” + 2Rr”’ cos0, g”, f’", 1 |=0, 


Now if we write 2h cos@=X, the determinant just written is 
resolvable into 


e+y', —-@ ,-y¥ 41 O ny Shy sat 
Cry ee. Gi reay aya an aN Maes wd cea 
cm g 5 me : 1 Ae Gio : TS 1 
ca Ges fs 1 od Ge pie 1 = 


The first determinant equated to zero is, as has just been 
pointed out, the equation of the orthogonal circle, and the second 
when expanded will be found to be the equation of the axis of 
similitude (Art. 117). Thus we have the theorem (Note, p. 109) 
that all circles cutting three circles at the same angle have a 


* This theorem is Mr. R. J. Harvey’s (Casey, Trans. Royal Irish Acad., XX1v. 458), 

+ Since this only differs from the equation of the orthogonal circle by writing 
e’ + dr” for ¢’, &c. we obtain another form for this determinant by making the same 
change in the last determinant of Art. 132 (2), I owe this form to Mr. Cathcart, 
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common radical axis, viz., the axis of similitude. If in the 
second determinant we change the sign either of 7’, x”, or r’”, 
we get the equations of the other three axes of similitude. Now 
it has been stated (Art. 118) that it is optional which of two 
supplemental angles we consider to be the angle at which two 
circles intersect; and if in any line of the first determinant of 
this article we substitute for @ its supplement, this is equivalent to 
changing the sign of the corresponding x. Hence it is evident 
that we may have four systems of circles cutting the given 
three at equal angles, each system having a different one of the 
axes of similitude for radical axis; calculating by the usual 
formula the radius of the circle whose equation has been written 
above, we get & in terms of A, and then from the equation 
2h cos@=X we get a quadratic to determine the value of A 
corresponding to any value of @. 


Ex. 1. To find the condition for the co-existence of the equations 
az+by+ez=adat+dyt+e=aa’at byt eh =a et Wyte”, 


Let the common value of these quantities be \ ; then eliminating a, y, \ from the four 
equations of the form az + by + ¢ =X, we have the result in the form of a determinant 
ip ig aby al 
a, a’, a”, a 
b, b, Gr out 


Jv a” dai ee 
QC OG CY NSy 


we 


or 4 + C= B+ D, where A, B, C, D are the four minors got by erasing in turn each 
column, and the top row in this determinant. 

To find the condition that four lines should touch the same circle, is the same as to 
find the condition for the co-existence of the equationsa=B=y=0. In this case 
the determinants A, B, 0, D geometrically represent the product of each side of the 
quadrilateral formed by the four lines, by the sines of the two adjacent angles. 


Ex. 2. The expression, p. 129, for the distance between two points may be written 


m(asmA+PsnB+ysinC)?=| 0,0, a@ », By Y 
0, 0, Cae ee ee yh 
a,a’, 1 ,—cosC, —cosB 
8) 6 —cos€, 1 ,—cosd 
y, vy’, —cosB, — cos A, 1 ? 


and this determinant may be resolved into the product 


a, a’, —1 a, a, —1 
= iC 
BB’ i? |B Be 4 
-1B iB 
a ¥'; e' 94) vy’, @ ’ 


or analogous factors arising from A+ B+ C=7. 
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Ex. 3. To find the relation connecting the mutual distances of four points on a 
circle. The investigation is Prof. Cayley’s (see Lessons on Higher Algebra, p. 28). 
Multiply together according to the ordinary rule the determinants 


P+ y:7, — Wy — Wy, 1 1, x, yy, e+ 4? 
Xy> + Yo", — Woy — Zyo, 1 1, Woy Yo) Uy + Yo” 
%s° + ys?, — 2x3, — 2ys, 1 1, 2g, Ys) Vs" + Ys” 
wet ye, — Wy — 2yy 1 1, ty yy TP + yr |, 


which are only different ways of writing the condition of Art. 94; and we get the 
required relation 
0 , (12), (18), (14)? 

(12), 0 , (23)?, (24)? 

(13)?, (23)%, 0 , (34)? 

(14), (24), 34), 0 J=0, 
where (12)? is the square of the distance between two points, This determinant 
expanded is equivalent to (12) (84) + (18) (42) + (14) (23) =0. 


Ex. 4. To find the relation connecting the mutual distances of any four points ina 
plane. This investigation is also Prof. Cayley’s (Lessons on Higher Algebra, p. 24). 
Prefix a unit and cyphers to each of the determinants in the last example; thus 


1, 0) GO 100, 20.7 at 
a? + 9,9, — 2x, —2y, 1 |X) 1, ty yy VP +H” 
&e. &e. . 


We hare then five rows and four columns, the determinant formed from which, accord- 
ing to the rules of multiplication, must vanish identically. But this is 
OF ly tare 
1, O , (32)?, (13)?, (14)? 
1, (12)?, 0 , (23)2, (24? 
1, (13), (23), 0 , (84)? 
1, (14)*, (24)*, (84), 0 1=0; 
which, expanded, is 
(12)? (84)? {(12)? + (84)? — (18)? — (14)? — (23)? — (24)?} 
+ (18)? (24)? {(18)* + (24)? — (12)? — (14)? — (23)? — (84)?} 
+ (14)? (23)? {(14)? + (23)? — (12)? — (18)? — (24)? — (84)7} 
+ (23)? (84)? (42)? + (81)? (14)? (48)? + (12)? (24)? (41)? + (23)? (81)? (12)? = 0. 
If we write in the above a, 6, ¢ for 23, 31,12; and R+r, R+7’, R+r” for 14, 24, 
34, we get a quadratic in R, whose roots are the lengths of the radii of the circles 


touching either all externally or internally three circles, whose radii are 7, 7’, 7”, and 
whose centres form a triangle whose sides are a, 0, ¢. 


Ex. 5. A relation connecting the lengths of the common tangents of any five 
circles may be obtained precisely as in the lastexample. Write down the two matrices 


1, Ore O Ose 0.0 0 0) 1000. 1 
ze? +y2 —7, — 2x’, — 2y’, Qr’, 1 1, a, y's’, 2? + yr 72 
gz" = yy” ss r'2, a 2x", = 2y"" ar", 1 Te ae Opes rn, gl? + yy? = 7? 


&e, : &e. 4 
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where there are six rows and five columns, and the determinant formed according to 
the rules of multiplication must vanish, But this is 

Sle Ab ey th als a) 

1, 0 , (12)?, (18)?, (14)?, (15)? 

1, (12)%, 0 , (23), (24), (25)? 

1, (13)?, (23)?, 0 , (34)?, (85)? 

1, (14)?, (24)?, (34)?, 0 , (45)? 

1, (15)?, (25)?, (35), (45), 0 |=0, 
where (12), &c. denote the lengths of the common tangents to each pair of circles, If 
we suppose the circle 5 to touch all the others, then (15), (25), (35), (45), all vanish, and 
we get, as a particular case of the above, Dr. Casey’s relation between the common 
tangents of four circles touched by a fifth, in the form 


0 , (12)%, (18)?, (14)? 
(12)?, 0 , (28), (24)? 
(13), (28)?, 0 , (84) 
(14)?, (24), (84)?, 0 =0, 
Ex. 6, Relation between the angles at which four circles whose radii are r, r’, r”, r'” 
intersect. If the circle r have its centre at the point 1 in Ex, 4, r’ at 2, &c. we may 


put for 122=7r?+4,r2— 2rr’ cosi2, &c. in the determinant of that example which 
becomes then 


{9 1 ’ 1 ’ 1 ’ 1 
it; 0 r24r2 —2r'r cos2l,r’2-+r2 —2r"r cosd1, 1442 —2r’r cos41 
1,r242 ~2rr’ cosl2, 0 yr 24r'2 In"! cosB2, r'"244!2 —Ir!"7" cosd2 
1, 7249'2 Irv” cosl3, 7244/2 —2"r"” cos23, 1 yh pn"! Dp!" "COSA 
1,9%-49”—2rr’”cosl4, 2427!" COSdA, 1724422" C0834, 0 

=05 
fubtracting from each row and column the first multiplied by corresponding square 


of radius and writing p for =; p’ for > &e, this reduces to 


” wm 


OF On Puy Pes. 'P 

p , 1 , cos2l, cos31, cos4l 

p’, cos12, 1 , cos32, cos42 

p”, cos13, cos23, 1 , cos43 

p’”, cos 14, cos24, cos34, 1 |=0. 


If in this we let cos21 =cos31 =cos4i1=cos0, we have the quadratic in A 
méntioned at the end of Art. 132 e, 
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CHAPTER X. 


PROPERTIES COMMON TO ALL CURVES OF THE SECOND DEGRED, 
DEDUCED FROM THE GENERAL EQUATION. 


133. THE most general form of the equation of the second 

degree is 
ax’ + 2hay + by’ + 2gx+ 2fy+c=0, 
where a, 0, c, f, g, / are all constants. 

It is our object in this chapter to classify the different curves 
which can be represented by equations of the general form just 
written, and to obtain some of the properties which are common 
to them all.* 

Five relations between the coefficients are sufficient to deter- 
mine a curve of the second degree. For though the general 
equation contains six constants, the nature of the curve depends 
not on the absolute magnitude, but on the mutual ratios of these 
coefficients; since, if we multiply or divide the equation by 
any constant, it will still represent the same curve. We may, 
therefore, divide the equation by c, so as to make the absolute 
term =1, and there will then remain but five constants to be 
determined. 

Thus, for example, a conic section can be described through 
jive points. Substituting in the equation (as in Art. 93) the 
coordinates of each point (a’y’) through which the curve must 
pass, we obtain five relations between the coefficients, which will 
enable us to determine the five quantities, &e. 

134. We shall in this chapter often have occasion to use the 
method of transformation of coordinates; and it will be useful 


* We shall prove hereafter, that the section made by any plane in a cone standing 
on a circular base is a curve of the second degree, and, conversely, that there is no 
curve of the second degree which may not be considered as a conic section. It was in 
this point of view that these curves were first examined by geometers, We mention 
the property here, because we shall often find it convenient to use the terms “ conic 
section,” or “conic,” instead of the longer appellation, “curve of the second degree,” 
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to find what the general equation becomes when transformed to 
parallel axes through a new origin (2#’y’). We form the new 
equation by substituting 2+’ for x, and y+’ for y (Art. 8), 
and we get 
a (xt a')'+ 2h (ata!) (yty’)+b(y+y’)'+ 29 (w+a")+ 2f (yty’)+e=0. 
Arranging this equation according to the powers of the vari- 
ables, we find that the coefficients of a’, xy, and y’, will be, as 
before, a, 2h, 6; that 
thenewg, g/ =ax'+hy +9; 
thenew ff, f=ha'+by +f; . 
the new c, cf =a” + 2ha'y’ + by” + 292 + 2fy’ +¢. 
Hence, ¢ the equation of a curve of the second degree be trans- 
Jormed to parallel axes through a new origin, the coefficients of the 
highest powers of the variables will remain unchanged, while the 
new absolute term will be the result of substituting in the original 
- equation the coordinates of the new origin.* 


135. Every right line meets a curve of the second degree in 
two real, coincident, or imaginary points. 

This is inferred, as in Art. 82, from the fact that we get a 
quadratic equation to determine the points where any line 
y=mx+n meets the curve. Thus, substituting this value of y 
in the equation of the second degree, we get a quadratic to 
determine the x of the points of intersection. In particular 
(see Art. 84) the points where the curve meets the axes are 
determined by the quadratics 

ax’ +2gu+ce=0, by’ +2fy+c=0. 

An apparent exception, however, may arise which does not 
present itself in the case of the circle. The quadratic may 
reduce to a simple equation in consequence of the vanishing of 
the coefficient which multiplies the square of the variable. Thus 

xy +2y+a+5y+3=0 
is an equation of the second degree; but if we make y=0, we 
get only a simple equation to determine the point of meeting 
of the axis of x with the locus represented. Suppose, however, 
that in any quadratic Az*+2Bx+C=0, the coefficient C 


* This is equally true for equations of any degree, as can be proved in like manner, 
ak 
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vanishes, we do not say that the quadratic reduces to a simple 
equation; but we regard it still as a quadratic, one of whose 
c 2B , ; 
roots is <=90, and the other aes Now this quadratic 
may be also written 
3 1 
ao x 
and we see by parity of reasoning that, if A vanishes, we ought 
to regard this still as a quadratic equation, one of whose roots is 


==0, or «=o ; and the other pees or w= — op. The 
same thing follows from the general solution of the quadratic, 
which may be written in either of the forms 

= Baie Ce C ; 

Fe A pees cbse ea 
the latter being the form got by solving the equation for the 
reciprocal of aw, and the equivalence of the two forms is 
easily verified by multiplying across. Now the smaller A is, the 
more nearly does the radical become = +B; and therefore the 
last form of the solution shows that the smaller A is, the larger 
is one of the roots of the equation; and that when A vanishes 
we are to regard one of the roots as infinite. When, therefore, 
we apparently get a simple equation to determine the points in 
which any line meets the curve, we are to regard it as the 
limiting case of a quadratic of the form 0.2°+2Bx + C=0, one 
of whose roots is infinite; and we are to regard this as indi- 
cating that one of the points where the line meets the curve is 
infinitely distant. Thus the equation, selected as an example, 
which may be written (y+1)(«+2y+3)=0, represents two 
right lines, one of which meets the axis of x in a finite point, 
and the other being parallel to it meets it in an infinitely 
distant point. 

In like manner, if in the equation Az’ + 2Bx+ C=0, both B 
and C vanish, we say that it is a quadratic equation, both of 
whose roots are «=0; so if both Band A vanish we are to say 
that it is a quadratic equation, both of whose roots arex=o. 
With the explanation here given, and taking account of infinitely 
distant as well as of imaginary points, we can assert that every 
right line meets a curve of the second degree in two points, 
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136. The equation of the second degree transformed to 
polar coordinates* is 
(a cos’O + 2h cos sin @ + bsin’6) p? + 2(g cos0 +fsinO) p-+c=0; 
and the roots of this quadratic are the two values of the length 
of the radius vector corresponding to any assigned value of 0. 
Now we have seen in the last article that one of these values 
will be infinite, (that is to say, the radius vector will meet the 
curve in an infinitely distant point,) when the coefficient of p? 
vanishes. But this condition will be satisfied for two values 
of 0, namely those given by the quadratic 

a+ 2h tand + 6 tan’? =0. 
Hence, there can be drawn through the origin two real, coincident, 
or imaginary lines, which will meet the curve at an infinite 
distance ; each of which lines also meets the curve in one finite 
point whose distance is given by the equation 
2(g cos@+f sin@) p+c=0. 
If we multiply by p’ the equation 
acos’é + 2h cos@ sin @ + 6 sin’? = 0, 
and substitute for p cos@, p sin? their values a and y, we obtain 
for the equation of the two lines 
ax’ + 2hay + by’ = 0. 

There are two directions in which lines can be drawn through 
any point to meet the curve at infinity, for by transformation 
of coordinates we can make that point the origin, and the 
preceding proof applies. Now it was proved (Art. 134) that 
a, h, 6 are unchanged by such a transformation; the directions 
are, therefore, always determined by the same quadratic 


a cos’6 + 2h cos@ sin@ + 6 sin’d = 0. 
Hence, ¢f through any point two real lines can be drawn to meet 
the curve at infinity, parallel lines through any other point will 
meet the curve at infinity.t 


* The following processes apply equally if the original equation had been in oblique 


. sind : 
coordinates, We then substitute mo for x, and mp for y, where m is aa and 7 is 


sin (w - 6) 
sin w 
+ This indeed is evident geometrically, since parallel lines may be considered as 
passing through the same point at infinity. 


(Art. 12); and proceed as in the text. _ 
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137. One of the most important questions we can ask, con- 
cerning the form of the curve represented by any equation, is, 
whether it be limited in every direction, or whether it extend in 
any direction to infinity. We have seen, in the case of the circle, 
that an equation of the second degree may represent a limited 
curve, while the case where it represents right lines shows us 
that it may also represent loci extending to infinity. It is 
necessary, therefore, to find a test whereby we may distinguish 
which class of locus is represented by any particular equation 
of the second degree. 

With such a test we are furnished by the last article. For 
if the curve be limited in every direction, no radius vector drawn 
from the origin to the curve can have an infinite value; but we 
found in the last article that when the radius vector becomes 
infinite, we have a + 2h tan 6 +b tan’0 =0. 

(1) If now we suppose h*—ad to be negative, the roots of 
this equation will be imaginary, and ; 
no real value of @ can be found which z 


will render 
acos’6 + 2h cos6 sin 8 + b sin’?@ = 0. 


In this case, therefore, no real line hs - 
can be drawn to meet the curve at 7 —— 
infinity, and the curve will be limited 
in every direction. We shall show, in the next chapter, that 
its form is that represented in the figure. A curve of this class 
is called an Ellipse. 

(2) If h?—ab be positive, the roots of the equation 

a+ 2h tan 6 +6 tan’ = 0 

will be real; consequently there \ 
are two real values of @ which will —\ 
render infinite the radius vector to 
the curve. Hence, two real lines 
(ax” + 2hey + by*=0) can, in this 
case, be drawn through the origin 
to meet the curve at infinity. A 
curve of this class is called a 
Hyperbola, and we shall show in the next chapter that its form 
is that represented in the figure. 
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(3) If %? - ab=0, the roots of the equation 
a+ 2h tan@+ b tan’?=0 

will then be equal, and, therefore, 
the two directions in which a right 
line can be drawn to meet the 
curve at infinity will in this case 
coincide. <A curve of this class is : 
ealled a Parabola, and we shall —.~————— 
(Chap. x11.) show that its form is ~~ i 
that here represented. The condition here found may be other- 
wise expressed, by saying that the curve is a parabola when 
the first three terms of the equation form a perfect square. 


138. We find it convenient to postpone the deducing the 
figure of the curve from the equation until we have first, by 
transformation of coordinates, reduced the equation to its 
simplest form. ‘The general truth, however, of the statements 
in the preceding article may be seen if we attempt to construct 
the figure represented by the equation in the manner explained 
(Art. 16). Solving for y in terms of a, we find (Art. 76) 

by = — (hea +f) £1/{(h— ab) 2° +2 (if — bg) + (f*—bo)} 
Now, since by the theory of quadratic equations, any quantity 
of the form z+ px+q is equivalent to the product of two real 
or imaginary factors (w#—a)(a—), the quantity under the 
radical may be written (h?— ab) (w—a) (w—f). If then h’—ab 
be negative, the quantity under the radical is negative (and 
therefore y imaginary), when the factors «—a, «—8 are either 
both positive or both negative. Real values for y are only 
found when «x is intermediate between a and £8, and therefore 
the curve only exists in the space included between the lines 
x=a,7= (see Ex. 3, p. 13). The case is the reverse when 
i? — ab is positive. Then we get real values of y for any values 
of x, which make the factors «—a, «—f either both positive 
or both negative; but not so if one is positive and the other 
negative. The curve then consists of two branches stretching 
to infinity both in the positive and in the negative direction, but 
separated by an interval included by the lines e=a, «=f, in 
which no part of the curve is found. If h®— abd vanishes, the 
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quantity under the radical is of the form either x—«@ or a—2. 
In the one case we have real values of y, provided only that a 
is greater than a; in the other, provided only that it is less. 
The curve, therefore, consists of a single branch stretching to 
infinity either on the right or the left-hand side of the line =a. 

If the roots « and @ be imaginary, the quantity under the 
radical may be thrown into the form (A’— abd) {(a—y)’+ 8}. 
If then h’—ab is positive, the quantity under the radical is 
always positive, and lines parallel to the axis of y always meet 
the curve. Thus in the figure of the hyperbola, Art. 137, lines 
parallel to the axis of y always meet the curve, although lines 
parallel to the axis of 2 may not. On the other hand, if h’— ab 
is negative, the quantity under the radical is always negative, 
and no real figure is represented by the equation. 

Ex. 1. Construct, as in Art. 16, the figures of the following curves, and determine 


their species : 
82? + day + 42 -32—2y4+21=0. Ans. Hyperbola. 


5a? + 4ay+y?—5x2—2y—19=0. Ans. Ellipse. 
4x7 + doy +y?—5e-2y—-10=0. Ans. Parabola. 


Ex. 2, The circle is a particular case of the ellipse. For in the most general form 
of the equation of the circle, a=b, h =a cosw (Art. 81); and therefore h? — ad is 
negative, being = — a? sin’w. 


Ex. 3. What is the species of the curve when h=0? Ans. An ellipse when a and 
6 have the same sign, and a hyperbola when they have opposite signs. 


Ex. 4. If either a or d= 0, what is the species? Ans. A parabola if alsoh =0; 
otherwise a hyperbola. When a=0 the axis of z meets the curve at infinity; and 
when d = 0, the axis of y. 

Ex. 5. What is represented by 

ren ee es 
Be GO UE Ge 


Ans, A parabola touching the axes at the points =a, y= 5. 


139. If ina quadratic Ax” +2Bxe+ C=0, the coefficient B 
vanishes, the roots are equal with opposite signs. This then 
will be the case with the equation 


(a cos’6 + 2h cos@ sin 8 + b sin’@) p? +2 (g cos + fsin@) p+c=0, 
if the radius vector be drawn in the direction determined by 
the equation g cos0+f sin? =0. 

The points answering to the equal and opposite values of p 
are equidistant from the origin, and on opposite sides of it; 
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therefore the chord represented by the equation ga+ fy=0 is 
bisected at the origin. 

Hence, through any given point can in general be drawn one 
chord which will be bisected at that point. 


140. There is one case, however, where more chords than one 
can be drawn, so as to be bisected, through a given point. 

If, in the general equation, we had g=0, f=0, then the 
quantity g cos? +f sin@ would be =0, whatever were the value 
of @; and we see, as in the last article, that in this case every 
chord drawn through the origin would be bisected. The origin 
would then be called the centre of the curve. Now, we can in 
general, by transforming the equation to a new origin, cause 
the coefficients g and f to vanish. Thus equating to nothing 
the values given (Art. 134) for the new g and f, we find that 
the coordinates of the new origin must fulfil the conditions 


ax’ + hy’ +g=0, hx’ + by’ + f=0. 


These two equations are sufficient to determine a and y’, and 
being linear, can be satisfied by only one value of w and y; 
hence, conic sections have in general one and only one centre. Its 
coordinates are found, by solving the above equations, tc be 


amie on goon 


In the ellipse and hyperbola ab — h? is always finite (Art. 137); 
but in the parabola ab— h*=0, and the coordinates of the centre 
become infinite. The ellipse and hyperbola are hence often 
classed together as central curves, while the parabola is called 
a non-central curve. Strictly speaking, however, every curve 
of the second degree has a centre, although in the case of 
the parabola this centre is situated at an infinite distance. 


141. To find the locus of the middle points of chords, parallel 
to a given line, of a curve of the second degree. 

We saw (Art. 139) that a chord through the origin is bisected 
if g cosO+fsind=0. Now, transforming the origin to any 
point, it appears, in like manner, that a parallel chord will be 
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bisected at the new origin if the new g multiplied by cos@+ the 
new f multiplied by sin@=0, or (Art. 134) 


cos 8 (av’ + hy’ +g) + sin@ (Ax’ + by’ +f) =0. 


This, therefore, is a relation which must be satisfied by the co- 
ordinates of the new origin, if it be the middle point of a chord 
making with the axis of 2 the angle @. Hence the middle point 
of any parallel chord must lie on the right line 


cos @ (ax + hy +g) +sin@ (he + by +f) =0, 


which is, therefore, the required locus. 
Every right line bisecting a system of parallel chords is called 
a diameter, and the lines which it bisects are called its ordinates. 
The form of the equation shows (Art. 40) that every diameter 
must pass through the intersection of 
the two lines 
axthy+g=0, and ke+by+f=0; 
but, these being the equations by 
which we determined the coordinates 
of the centre (Art. 140), we infer that / 
every diameter passes through the centre of the curve. 
It appears by making @ 
alternately =0, and = 90° in 
the above equation, that 


ax+hy+g=0 
is the equation of the diameter 
bisecting chords parallel to the 
axis of 2, and that 

he + by+f=0 


is the overs of the diameter bisecting chords parallel to the 
axis of y.* 


In the parabola 2?= ad, or =*, and hence the line 


h 


* The equation (Aré. 188) which is of the form dy =— (Az +f) + RB is most easily 
constructed by first laying down the Ene Az + y+ and then taking on each ordi- 
nate JP of that line portions PQ, PQ’, above and below P and equal to R. Thus 
also it appears that each ordinate is bisected by Ax + by +f. 
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ax+hy +@ is parallel to the line 
hoe+ by+f3; consequently, all dia- 
meters of a parabola are parallel 
to each other. This, indeed, is 
evident, since we have proved 
that all diameters of any conic 
section must pass through the 
centre, which, in the case of the 
parabola, is at an infinite distance, 
and since parallel right lines may be considered as meeting in 
@ point at infinity.* 

The familiar example of the circle will sufficiently illustrate to 
the beginner the nature of the diameters of curves of the second 
degree. He must observe, however, that diameters do not in 
general, as in the case of the circle, cut their ordinates at right 
angles. In the parabola, for instance, the direction of the dia- 
meter being invariable, while that of the ordinates may be any 
whatever, the angle between them may take any possible value. 


142. The direction of the diameters of a parabola is the same 
as that of the line through the origin which meets the curve at an 
infinite distance. 

For the lines through the origin which meet the curve at in- 


finity are (Art. 136) 

ax’ + 2hay + by’ =0, 
or, writing for h its value »/(ad), 

{v (a) @ + V/() y}" = 0. 

But the diameters are parallel to ax + hy =0 (by the last article), 
which, if we write for the same value /(ad), will also reduce to 
(a) 2+ V(0)y=0. 

Hence, every diameter of the parabola meets the curve once at 

infinity, and, therefore, can only meet it in one finite point. 


* Hence, a portion of any conic section being drawn on paper, we can find its 
centre and determine its species. For if we draw any two parallel chords, and join 
their middle points, we have one diameter. In like manner we can find another dia~ 
meter. Then, if these two diameters be parallel, the curve is a parabola ; but if not, the 
point of intersection is the centre. It will be on the concave side when the curve is an 
ellipse, and on the convex when it is a hyperbola, 

U 
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143. If two diameters of a conic section be such that one of 
them bisects all chords parallel to the other, then, conversely, the 
second will bisect all chords parallel to the first. 

The equation of the diameter which bisects chords nae 
an angle 6 with the axis of x is (Art. 141) 


(aw +hy +g) + (het by +f) tand=0. 
But (Art. 21) the angle which this line makes with the axis is 0 


where 
a+htan@ 


h+ 6 tan@’ 
whence b tan tan + hk (tand + tan@’)+a=0. 


And the symmetry of the equation shows that the chords making 
an angle & are also bisected by a diameter making an angle 0. 

Diameters so related, that each bisects every chord parallel 
to the other, are called conjugate diameters.* 

If in the general equation h=0, the axes will be parallel to 
a pair of conjugate diameters. For the diameter bisecting chords 
parallel to the axis of x will, in this case, become ax+g=0, 
and will, therefore, be parallel to the axis of y. In like manner, 
the diameter bisecting chords parallel to the axis of y will, in 
this case, be by+f=0, and will, therefore, be parallel to the 
axis of a. 


tanW = — 


144, Ifin the general equation c=0, the origin is on the curve 

(Art. 81); and accordingly one of the roots of the quadratic 
(a cos’6 + 2h cos@ sin @ + 6 sin’@) p’+ 2 (g cosO+ fsin@) p=0 

is always p=0. The second root will be also p=0, or the 
radius vector will meet the curve at the origin in two coincident 
points, if gcos0+fsin0=0. Multiplying this equation by p, 
we have the equation of the tangent at the origin, viz. gx+fy=0.F 
The equation of the tangent at any other point on the curve 
may be found by first transforming the equation to that point 
as origin, and when the equation of the tangent has been then 
found, transforming it back to the original axes. 


* Tt is evident that none but central curves can have conjugate diameters, since in 
the parabola the direction of all diameters is the same. 

+ The same argument proves that in an equation of any degree when the absolute 
term vanishes the origin is on the curve, and that then the terms of the first degree 
represent the tangent at the origin, 
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Ex. The points (1, 1) is on the curve 
8x? — day + 27? + Tx —5y —8 = 0; 
transform the equation to parallel axes through that point and find the tangent at it. 
Ans. 9x —5y =0 referred to the new axes, or 9 (7 —1)=5 (y—1) referred to 
the old. 


If this method is applied to the general equation, we get for 
the tangent at any point 2’y’ the same equation as that found 
by a different method (Art. 86), viz. 


axa +h (xy + y'x)+byy+g(a+x)+flyt+y')+c=0. 


145. It was proved (Art. 89) that if it be required to draw 
a tangent to the curve from any point x’y’, not supposed to be 
on the curve, the points of contact are the intersections with 
the curve of a right line whose equation is identical in form 
with that last written, and which is called the polar of 29/. 
Consequently, since every right line meets the curve in two 
points, through any point xy’ there can be drawn two real, coin- 
cident, or imaginary tangents to the curve.* 

It was also proved (Art. 89) that the polar of the origin is 
gx+fy+c=0. Now this line is evidently parallel to the chord 
gx+fy, which (Art. 139) is drawn through the origin so as to 
be bisected. But this last is plainly an ordinate of the diameter 
passing through the origin. Hence, the polar of any point ts 
parallel to the ordinates of the diameter passing through that point. 
This includes as a particular case: Zhe tangent at the extremity 
of any diameter is parallel to the ordinates of that diameter. Or 
again, in the case of central curves, since the ordinates of any 
diameter are parallel to the conjugate diameter, we infer that 
the polar of any point on a diameter of a central curve ¢s parallel 
to the conjugate diameter. 


146. The principal properties of poles and polars have been 
proved by anticipation in former chapters. ‘Thus it was proved 
(Art. 98) that if a point A lie on the polar of B, then B lies on 
the polar of A. This may be otherwise stated: [fa point move 
along a fired line [the polar of B] tts polar passes through a 
fed point [B]; or, conversely, If a line [the polar of A] pass 


* A curve is said to be of the n'® class when through any point » tangents can be 
dvawn to the curve. A conic is, therefore, a curve of the second degree and of the 
sccond class; but in higher curves the degree and class of a curve are commonly not 


the same. 
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through a fixed point, then the locus of its pole [A] ts a fixed 
right line. Or, again, The intersection of any two lines is the 
pole of the line joining their poles; and, conversely, The line 
joining any two points is the polar of the intersections of the polars 
of these points. For if we take any two points on the polar 
of A, the polars of these points intersect in A. 

It was proved (Art. 100) that ¢f two lines be drawn through 
any point, and the points joined where they meet the curve, the 
joining lines will intersect on the polar of that point. Let the 
two lines coincide, and we derive, as a particular case of this, 
Df through a point O any line OR be drawn, the tangents at R’ 
and L” meet on the polar of O; a property which might also be 
inferred from the last paragraph. For since &’R”, the polar of 
P, passes through O, P must lie on the polar of O. 

And it was also proved (Ex. 3, p. 96), that if on any radius 
vector through the origin, OR be RU 
taken a harmonic mean between OL’ 
and OR”, the locus of £ is the polar 
of the origin; and therefore that, 
any line drawn through a point ts 
cut harmonically by the point, the 
curve, and the polar of the point; aa 
was also proved otherwise (Art. 91). 

Lastly, we infer that if any line 
OR be drawn through a point O, and — 
P the pole of that line be joined to O, then the lines OP, OR 
will form a harmonic pencil with the tangents from O. For 
since OF is the polar of P, PTRT” is cut harmonically, and 
therefore OP, OT, OL, OT" form a harmonic pencil. 


Ex, 1. Ifa quadrilateral) ABCD be inscribed in a coni¢ section, any of the points 
E, F, O is the pole of the line joining the other 
two. 

Since HC, HD are two lines drawn through 
the point #, and CD, AB, one pair of lines join- 
ing the points where they meet the conic, these 
lines must intersect on the polar of #; so must 
also 4D and CB; therefore the line OF is the 
polar of #. In like manner it can be proved that 
£F is the polar of O and HO the polar of F, 


Ex. 2. To draw a tangent to a given conic 
section from a point outside, with the help of the ruler only. 
Draw any two lines through the given point Z, and complete the eceraey aa 
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in the figure, then the line OF will meet the“conic in two points, which, being joined 
to B, will give the two tangents required, 


Hx. 3, If a quadrilateral be circumscribed about a conic section, any diagonal is 
the polar of the intersection of the other two. 

We shall prove this Hxample, as we might have proved Ex. 1, by means of the 
harmonic properties of a quadrilateral, It was proved (Hx. 1, p. 57) that HA, ZO, 
EB, EF are a harmonic pencil. Hence, since LA, EB are, by hypothesis, two 
tangents to a conic section, and HF a line through their point of intersection, by 
Art. 146, HO must pass through the pole of HI’; for the same reason, /O must pasa 
through the pole of ZF’; this pole must, therefore, be O, 


147. We have proved (Art. 92) that the equation of the pair 
of tangents to the curve from any point x’y/’ is 
(aa"+ 2ha'y’+ by” + 2gx'+ 2fy'+ c)(ax’+ 2hay + by’+ 2gxn+2fy +c) 

= [an’a +h (a'y + ya) + by'y + 9 (a +a) + f(y +9) + 
The equation of the pair of tangents through the origin may be 
derived from this by making 2’ =y’=0; or it may be got directly 
by the same process as that used Ex. 4, p.78. If a radius 
vector through the origin touch the curve, the two values of p 
must be equal, which are given by the equation 
(a cos’O + 2h cos@ sin @ + 6 sin’ @) p* + 2(g cos6+fsin@) p+c=0. 
Now this equation will have equal roots if @ satisfy the equation 

(a cos’@ + 2h cos@ sin 8 + b sin’@) c= (g cos0 +f sin A)’. 
Multiplying by p* we get the equation of the two tangents, viz. 
(ac—g*) x’ +2 (ch—gf) ay + (be—f") y’ =0. 
This equation again will have equal roots; that is to say, the 
two tangents will coincide if 
(ac — g°) (20 —f") = (ch — fg)", 

or ce (abe + 2fgh — af” - bg’ — ch’) =90. 

This will be satisfied if c=0, that is if the origin be on the 
curve. Hence, any point on the curve may be considered as the 
intersection of two coincident tangents, just as any tangent may 
be considered as the line joining two consecutive points. 

The equation will have also equal roots if 

abc + 2fgh — af* — bg’ — ch’ =0. 
Now we obtained this equation (p. 72) as the condition that the 
equation of the second degree should represent two right lines. 
To explain why we should here meet with this equation again, 


\ 
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it must be remarked that by a tangent we mean in general a line 
which meets the curve in two coincident points; if then the 
curve reduce to two right lines, the only line which can meet 
the locus in two coincident points is the line drawn to the point 
of intersection of these right lines, and since two tangents can 
always be drawn to a curve of the second degree, both tangents 
must in this case coincide with the line to the point of inter- 
section. 


148. Ff through any point O two chords be drawn, meeting the 
curve in the points f’, R”, S’, 8”, then the ratio of the rectangles 
ee will be constant, whatever be the position of the point O, 
provided that the directions of the lines OL, OS be constant. 

For, from the equation given to determine p in Art. 136, it 


appears that 


- Vd tsdny c 
OF Clos a cos’O + 2h cos@ sin 6 + 6 sin’6 * 
Tn like manner 
OS’. OS’ = g 


acos6’ + 2h cos 0 sind +b sin’? 
OR’. OR” _ acos’0’ + 2h cos sin’ +6 sin’&” 
O08’. OS” ~  acos’6 + 2h cos@ sin + b sind 

But this is a constant ratio; for a, k, 6 remain unaltered 
when the equation is transformed to parallel axes through any 
new origin (Art. 134), and @, @” are evidently constant while the 
direction of the radii vectores is constant. 

The theorem of this Article may be otherwise stated thus: 
If through two fixed points O and O' any two parallel lines OR 


and O'p be drawn, then the ratio of the rectangles OF OF will 


hence 


be constant, whatever be the direction of these lines. 
For these rectangles are 
6 e 
a cos’0 + 2h cos@ sin@ + 6 sin’@? a@ cos’6 + 2h cosd sind + 6 sin’6 
(c’ being the new absolute term when the equation is transferred 


to O’ as origin); the ratio of these rectangles = a and is, there- 


fore, independent of 0. 
This theorem is the generalization of Euclid 111, 35, 36. 
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149. The theorem of the last Article includes under it several 
particular cases, which it is useful to notice separately. 

I. Let O’ be the centre of the curve, then O’p’ = O’p” and 
the quantity O’p’.O’p” becomes the square of the semi-diameter 
parallel to OR’. Hence, The rectangles under the segments of 
two chords which intersect are to each other as the squares of the 
diameters parallel to those chords, 


I]. Let the line OR be a tangent, then OR’ = OR”, and the 
quantity OR’.OR” becomes the square of the tangent; and, 
since two tangents can be drawn through the point O, we may 
extract the square root of the ratio found in the last paragraph, 
and infer that Two tangents drawn through any point are to each 
other as the diameters to which they are parallel. 

III. Let the line OO’ be a diameter, and OR, O’p parallel to 
its ordinates, then OR’ =OR” and O’p’= O'p”. Let the diameter 

2 Vane} 
meet the curve in the points A, B, then sae oro nee RB 
Hence, The squares of the ordinates of any diameter are propor- 
tional to the rectangles under the segments which they make on the 


diameter. 


150. There is one case in which the theorem of Article 148 
becomes no longer applicable, namely, when the line OS is 
parallel to one of the lines which meet the curve at infinity; the 
segment OS” is then infinite, and OS only meets the curve in 
one finite point. We propose, in the present Article, to inquire 

iy 


ha ; Os : 
whether, in this case, the ratio OP. OR” will be constant. 


Let us, for simplicity, take the line OS for our axis of x, and 
OR for the axis of y. Since the axis of « is parallel to one of 
the lines which meet the curve at infinity, the coefficient a will=0 
(Art. 138, Ex. 4), and the equation of the curve will be of the form 


2hay + by’ + 2gx + 2fy +¢=0. 
Making y=0, the intercept on the axis of # is found to be 


O8=- =; and, making «=0, the rectangle under the inter- 
if 


cepts on the axis of y is = ; : 
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Hence iol SR 
| OR OR Oo 2g% 
Now, if we transform the axes to parallel axes through any point 
a’y (Art. 134), 6 will remain unaltered, and the new g= hy’ +g. 


Hence the new ratio will be 
b 
~ 2 (hy +9)" 
Now, if the curve be a parabola, h=0, and this ratio is con- 
stant; hence, [fa line parallel to a given one meet any diameter 
(Art. 142) of a parabola, the rectangle under its segments ts in a 
constant ratio to the intercept on the diameter. 

If the curve be a hyperbola, the ratio will only be constant 
while 7’ is constant; hence, The intercepts made by two parallel 
chords of a hyperbola, on a given line meeting the curve at infinity, 
are proportional to the rectangles under the segments of the chords. 


*151. To find the condition that the line ¥x+py+v may 
touch the conic represented by the general equation. Solving for y 
from Ax+ wy+v=0, and substituting in the equation of the 
conic, the abscisse of the intersections of the line and curve are 
determined by the equation 
(ap? — 2hrp + ON’) wo" + 2 (gu? — huv - fur brv) 

+ (cu? — 2fuy + bv’) =0. 
The line will touch when the quadratic has equal roots, or when 
(ap? — 2hrAp + Od”) (cy? — 2fuv + bv’) = (gu? — huv — fur + brvy. 
Multiplying out, the equation proves to be divisible by wu”, and 
becomes 
(be —f?) A’ + (ca — 9”) uw? + (ab — h’) v? +2 (gh—af) py 
+2 (hf—bg) vrN+2 (fg - ch) Aw=0. 

We shall afterwards give other methods of obtaining this 

equation, which may be called the tangential equation of the 


curve. We shall often use abbreviations for the coefficients, and 
write the equation in the form 


AN + By’ + Cy? + 2Fuv + 2GvrA+2HrAp=0. 
The values of the coefficients will be more easily remembered by 
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the help of the following rule. Tet A denote the discriminant 
of the equation; that is to say, the function 


abe + 2fgh + af? — bg? — ch’, 


whose vanishing is the condition that the equation may represent 
right lines. Then A is the derived function formed from A, 
regarding @ as the variable; and B, OC, 2F, 2G, 2H are the 
derived functions taken respectively with regard to CREE Para RIS 

The coordinates of the centre (given Art. 140) may be written 
GF 


OCG 
MiIscELLANROUS EXAMPLis, 


Ex. 1. Form the equation of the conic making intercepts X, 0’, p, p’ on the axes. 
Since if we make y = 0 or z = 0 in the equation, it must reduce to 


At etAN=0, (at y) yt my’ =0; 
the equation is 
Mya? + 2hay + dy? — py! (A+ 2) @— AN (w+ pK’) y + AN up! = 0, 


and h is undetermined, unless another condition be given. Thus two parabolas can 
be drawn through the four given points; for in this case 


h=+ JAN mp’). 


Ex. 2. Given four points on a conic, the polar of any fixed point passes through 
a fixed point. We may choose the axes so that the given points may lie two on each 
axis, and the equation of the curve is that found in Ex.1. But the equation of the 
polar of any point 2’y’ (Art. 145) involves the indeterminate # in the first degree, 
and, therefore, passes through a fixed point. 


Ex. 8. Find the locus of the centre of a conic passing through four fixed points. 
The centre of the conic in Ex. 1 is given by the equations 


Qup’a + Qhy — pp’ (A+) =0, Ay + 2ha —AN (ut pw’) = 03 
whence, eliminating the indeterminate h, the locus is 
Qype’? — 2A'y? — up’ (A +A’) @+ AN (U+ pw’) y¥ =, 


conic passing through the intersections of each of the three pairs of lines which 
can be drawn through the four points, and through the middle points of these lines. 
The locus will be a hyperbola when A,X’ and p, »’ have either both like or both 
unlike signs; and an ellipse in the contrary case, Thus it will be an ellipse when the 
two points on one axis lie on the same side of the origin, and on the other axis on 
opposite sides; in other words, when the quadrilateral formed by the four given 
points has a re-entrant angle. This is also geometrically evident; for a quadrilateral 
with a re-entrant angle evidently cannot be inscribed in a figure of the shape of the 
ellipse or parabola. The circumscribing conic must, therefore, always be a hyperbola, 
so that some vertices may lie in opposite branches, And since the centre of a hyper- 
bola is never at infinity, the locus of centres is in this case an ellipse. In the other 
case, two positions of the centre will be at infinity, corresponding to the two parabolas 
which can be described through the given points. 
a 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE REFERRED TO THE 
CENTRE AS ORIGIN. 


152. In investigating the properties of the ellipse and hyper- 
bola, we shall find our equations much simplified by choosing 
the centre for the origin of coordinates. If we transform the 
general equation of the second degree to the centre as origin, we 
saw (Art. 140) that the coefficients of « and y will =0 in the 
transformed equation, which will be of the form 


ax’ + 2hey + by? +¢=0. 

It is sometimes useful to know the value of c’ in terms of the 
coefficients of the first given equation. We saw (Art. 134) that 
cf =ax” + 2hx'y’ + by”? + 2ga’ + 2fy’ + ¢, 
where 2’, y’ are the coordinates of the centre. The calculation 

of this may be facilitated by putting c’ into the form 
= (aa! + hy’ + 9) 0 + (hal + by +f) y + gx + fy’ + ¢ 
The first two sets of terms are rendered =0 by the coordi- 
nates of the centre, and the last (Art. 140) 
pede, bg bay Jo of _ the + 2fgh — af* — bg’ — che 
I ab— ht ab— hit ab —h? 


153. If the numerator of this fraction were =0, the trans- 
formed equation would be reduced to the form 


ax’ + 2hey + by’? =0, 
and would, therefore (Art. 73), represent two real or imaginary 


* Observing that when / and g vanish the discriminant reduces to ¢ (ab — h?), we 
ean see that what has been here proved shows that transformation to parallel axes 
does not alter the value of the discriminant, a particular case of a theorem to be 
proved afterwards (Art. 371). 

It is evident in like manner that the result of substituting 2’y’, the coordinates 
of the centre, in the equation of the polar of any point ay’, viz. 

(aa! + hy! +9) x" + (ha’ + by +f) y” + ga’ + fy +6, 
is the same as the result of substituting «’y’ in the equation of the curve. For the 
first two sets of terms vanish in both cases. 
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right lines, according as ab —h? is‘negative or positive. Hence, 
as we have already seen, p. 72, the condition that the general 
equation of the second degree should represent two right lines, is 
abe + 2fgh — af” — bg? — ch’ =0. 
For it must plainly be fulfilled, in order that when we transfer 
the origin to the point of intersection of the right lines, the 
absolute term may vanish. 
Ex, 1, Transform 32° + 4xy + y* — 5a — 6y — 8 = 0 to the centre (3, — 4). 
Ans. 12x”? + 16xy + 4y?4+1=0: 


Ex, 2, Transform 2? + 2xy — y® + 8x + 4y — 8 = 0 to the centre (— 8, — 1). 
Ans. x? + 2xy — y* = 22. 


154. We have seen (Art. 136) that when @ satisfies the 
condition 


a cos’@ + 2h cos@ sind + d sin’@ = 0, 


the radius vector meets the curve at infinity, and also meets 
the curve in one other point, whose distance from the origin is 


c 
P= FeosO4 Fane 

But if the origin be the centre, we have g=0, f=0, and this 
distance will a/so become infinite. Hence two lines can be drawn 
through the centre, which will meet the curve in two coincident 
points at infinity, and which therefore may be considered as tan- 
gents to the curve whose points of contact are at infinity. These 
lines are called the asymptotes of the curve; they are imaginary 
in the case of the ellipse, but real in that of the hyperbola. We 
shall show hereafter, that though the asymptotes do not meet the 
curve at any finite distance, yet the further they are produced 
the more nearly they approach the curve. . 

Since the points of contact of the two real or imaginary tan- 
gents drawn through the centre are at an infinite distance, the 
line joining these points of contact is altogether at an infinite 
distance. Hence, from our definition of poles and polars (Art. 89), 
the centre may be considered as the pole of a line situated altogether 
at an infinite distance. This inference may be confirmed from 
the equation of the polar of the origin, gx+fy+¢=0, which, 
if the centre be the origin, reduces to c=0, an equation which 
(Art. 67) represents a line at infinity. 
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155. We have seen that by taking the centre for origin, the 
coefficients g and f in the general equation can be made to 
vanish; but the equation can be further simplified by taking a 
pair of conjugate diameters for axes, since then (Art. 143) / will 
vanish, and the equation be reduced to the form 

ax’ + by’?+c=0. 

It is evident, now, that any line parallel to either axis is bisected 
by the other; for if we give to « any value, we obtain equal and 
opposite values for y. Now the angle between conjugate diame- 
ters is not in general right; but we shall show that there is 
always one pair of conjugate diameters which cut each other at 
right angles. These diameters are called the awes of the curves 
and the points where they meet it are called its vertices. 

We have seen (Art. 143) that the angles made with the axis 
by two conjugate diameters are connected by the relation 

6 tané tan’ +h (tané + tand’)4+ a=0. 


But if the diameters are at right angles, tan@’=— 


(Art. 25). Hence 
h tan’@ + (a —b) tan? -—h=0. 

We have thus a quadratic equation to determine 6. Multiply- 

ing by ep’, and writing a, y, for p cos@, p sin@, we get 
ha? —(a—6b) xy — hy’ =0. 

This is the equation of two real lines at right angles to each other 
(Art. 74); we perceive, therefore, that central curves have two, 
and only two, conjugate diameters at right angles to each other. 

On referring to Art. 75 it will be found that the equation 
which we have just obtained for the axes of the curve is the same 
a that of the lines bisecting the internal and external angles 
between the real or imaginary lines represented by the equation 

ax’ + 2hay + by’ =0. 

The axes of the curve, therefore, are the diameters which bisect 
the angles between the asymptotes; and (note, p. 71) they will 
be real whether the asymptotes be real or imaginary; that is to 
say, whether the curve be an ellipse or a hyperbola. 


1 
tan@ 


156. We might have obtained the results of the last Article 
by the method of transformation of coordinates, since we can 
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thus prove directly that it is altvays possible to transform the 
equation to a pair of rectangular axes, such that the coefficient 
of xy in the transformed equation may vanish. Let the original} 
axes be rectangular; then, if we turn them round through any 
angle 0, we have (Art. 9) to substitute for x, « cos —y sind, 
and for y, x sin@+y cos@; the equation will therefore become 
a(x cos? —y sin)’ + 2h (a cosd — y sin 8) (w sind + y cos6) 
+b(« sind+y cos@)’?+c=0 
or, arranging the terms, we shall have 
the new a=a cos’0+ 2h cos@ sind +b sin’6; 
the new h=6 sin@ cos6 + h (cos’@ — sin’) —a sinO cosO; 
the new 6 =a sin’ — 2h cos@ sin@ + b cos’0. 
Now, if we put the new h=0, we get the very same equation 
as in Art. 155, to determine tan@. ‘This equation gives us a 
simple expression for the angle made with the given axes by 
either axis of the curve, namely, 
2h 


tan20= 7 


157. When it is required to transform a given equation to 
the form ax’ + by’ +¢=0, and to calculate numerically the value 
of the new coefficients, our work will be much facilitated by the 
following theorem: Jf we transform an equation of the second 
degree from one set of rectangular axes to another, the quantities 
a+b and ab—h’ will remain unaltered. 

The first part is proved immediately by adding the values of 
the new a and 0 (Art. 156), when we have 

a@+U=a+b. 
To prove the second part, write the values in the last article 
2a’ =a+b+2h sin20+ (a—b) cos20, 
2b’ =a+b—2h sin20— (a—d) cos20. 
Hence 4a)’ =(a+0)?— {2h sin20 + (a—3) cos29}*, 
But 4h/* = {2h cos20 — (a— 6) sin26}’; 
therefore 4 (a’b’ —h”) =(a+ 6) — 4h’ — (a— 5)? =4 (ab— hr’). 

When, therefore, we want to form the equation transformed 
to the azes, we have the new h=0, 

a’ +b'=a4+6, ad’ =ab- hl’. 
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Having, therefore, the sum and the product of a’ and J’, we can 
form the quadratic which determines these quantities. 
Ex, 1, Find the axes of the ellipse 14x? — 4zy + 1ly?= 60, and transform the 
equation to them. 
The axes are (Art. 155) 4%? + 6ay — 4y? = 0, or (2a — y) (a + 2y) = 0. 
We have a’ + 6’ = 25; a’b’= 150; a’ = 10; 6’= 15; and the transformed equation 
is 2a? + 3y? = 12, 
Ex, 2, Transform the hyperbola 11a? + 84xy — 24y? = 156 to the axes. 
a’ +b'=—-138, a'b’ =— 2028; a’ =39; J’ =— 52, 
Transformed equation is Ba* — 4y? = 12. 
Ex. 3. Transform az? + 2hay + by? =c to the axes. 
Ans. (a+6b— R) ao +(a+64 R) y? = 2c, where R? = 4h? + (a — 6) 


*158. Having proved that the quantities a+6 and ab—h? 
remain unaltered when we transform from one rectangular system 
to another, let us now inquire what these quantities become if 
we transform to an oblique system. We may retain the old axis 
of x, and if we take an axis of y inclined to it at an angle o, 
then (Art. 9) we are to substitute x+y cos@ for x, and y sina 
for y. We shall then have 


a@=a, l’=acosw+h sino, 
0’ =a cos’w + 2h cosm sinw + b sin’w. 
Hence, it easily follows 
a + Zs a CORO b, a’ ‘2 ae Pps 
sin’ sin*w 


If, then, we transform the equation from one pair of axes to any 


.. a+b—2h cosa ab — h? ‘ 
other, the quantities as _ and ——,— remain unaltered. 
sin’w sin’w 


We may, by the help of this theorem, transform to the axes 
an equation given in oblique coordinates, for we can still 
express the sum and product of the new a and 6 in terms of 
the old coefficients. 

Ex. 1, If cosw =#, transform to the axes 10x? + 6xy + 5y? = 10. 
a+b= 85, ab= 1925, a=5, b= 205. 
Ans, 16x? + 41y? = 82, 
Ex. 2, Transform to the axes x? — 3xy + y2+1=0, where w= 60°. 


Ans. x? — 15y? = 8. 
Ex, 8. Transform az? + 2hay + by? = ¢ to the axes. 
Ans, (a+ b — 2h cosw — R) a + (a+ b — 2h cosw + R) y? = 2c sin?w, where 
R? = (2h — (a + 8) cos w}? + (a — 5)? sin? w. 
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*159. We add the demonstration of the theorems of the last 
two articles given by Professor Boole (Cambridge Math. Jour., 
Ii. 1, 106, and New Series, vi. 87). 

Let us suppose that we are transforming an equation from 
axes inclined at an angle w, to any other axes inclined at an 
angle ©; and that, on making the substitutions of Art. 9, the 
quantity ax’+ 2hxy + by’ becomes a’ X?+2h’/XY+UY*. Now 
we know that the effect of the same substitution will be to make 
the quantity x°+ 2xycosw+y* become X*°4+2XYcosQ+ Y’, 
since either is the expression for the square of the distance of 
any point from the origin. It follows, then, that 


ax* +2hay +by? +(x? +2xycosw +y’) 
=a X?4+2VXYV+0 VY? +r(X?+2XY cosQ+ Y’). 
And if we determine A so that the first side of the equation may 
be a perfect square, the second must be a perfect square also. 
But the condition that the first side may be a perfect square is 
(a+r) (64+A)=(h+ A cosa)’, 
or \ must be one of the roots of the equation 
’ sin’w + (a+b — 2h cosw) A+ ab—h? =0. 

We get a quadratic of like form to determine the value of A, 
which will make the second side of the equation a perfect square ; 
but since both sides become perfect squares for the same values 


of A, these two quadratics must be identical. Equating, then, 
the coefficients of the corresponding terms, we have, as before, 


a+b—-2hcosw a+ b’—2h' cosQ, ab—h* _ ab!’ — h® 


sin’@ sin’Q, ? sin? ~~ sin’ 


Ex. 1. The sum of the squares of the reciprocals of two semi-diameters at right 
angles to each other is constant. 

Let their lengths be a and @; then making alternately « = 0, y = 0, in the equation 
of the curve, we have aa?=c, 662=c, and the theorem just stated is only the 
geometrical interpretation of the fact that a + is constant, 


Ex. 2. The area of the triangle formed by joining the extremities of two conjugate 


semi-diameters is constant, 


h? 


2 b = 
° a 
Z. = 1, and since ——;--— 
B sin?w 


2 
The equation referred to two conjugate diameters is = + 
a 


is constant, we have a’@’ sinw constant. 


Ex. 8. The sum of the squares of two conjugate semi-diameters is constant. 
. @+b—2hcosew. 1 1 1 CRE Ce 
Since ———__,—— 1s constant, -.- => + ay) = sare an3,, 18 constant; and 
sin?w sin’?w \a’ BP?) a?Bsin*w 
since a’@’ sinw is constant, so must a” + B”, 
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160. We saw that the equation referred to the axes was ot 


the form 
Ax’ + By’ =C, 

B being positive in the case of the ellipse, and negative in that 
of the hyperbola (Art. 138, Ex. 3). We have replaced the 
small letters by capitals, because we are about to use the letters 
a and 6 with a different meaning. 

The equation of the ellipse may be written in the following 
more convenient form: 

Let the intercepts made by the ellipse on the axes be x=a, 
y =b, then making y=0 and «=a in the equation of the curve, 


we have Aa’=C, and Aas . In like manner B= - . Sub- 


a? 
stituting these values, the equation of the ellipse may be written 
a 2 
ae te = 1. 


Since we may choose whichever axis we please for the axis 
of x, we shall suppose that we have chosen the axes so that a 
may be greater than 0. 

The equation of the hyperbola, which we saw only differs 
from that of the ellipse in the sign of the coefficient of y’, may 


be written in the corresponding form: 
2 2 


My Bed Seeigy 


— 


Ge 


The intercept on the axis of x is evidently =1+a, but that on 
the axis of y, being found from the equation y*=—0", is imaginary ; 
the axis of y, therefore, does not meet the curve in real points. 

Since we have chosen for our axis of w the axis which meets 
the curve in real points, we are not im this case entitled to 
assume that a is greater than 0. 


161. Zo find the polar equation of the ellipse, the centre being 


the pole. 
Write pcos for x, and psin@ for y in the preceding equa- 


tion, and we get 


1 cos’@ — sin’@ 
p = a Be? 
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an equation which we may write if any of the equivalent forms, 


A ab? ab? ab” 


PS asin’ + 0 cos F(a —H) sin’) — a — (a — +) cos 
It is customary to use the followiny abbreviations 
2 72 
eé-—-v= ff a zee 


and the quantity e is called the eccentrictty of the curve. 
Dividing by a’ the numerator and denominator of the fraction 
last found, we obtain the form most commonly used, viz. 
b? 
2 


Pie cos'd’ 


162. Zo investigate the-figure of the ellipse. 

The least value that 0’ + (a?— 6°) sin’, the denominator in 
the value of p’, can have, is when 6=0; therefore the greatest 
value of p is the intercept on the axis of 2, and is =a. 

Again, the greatest value of 6°-+ (a*— 0”) sin’@ is when 
sind =1, or 0=90°; hence, the least value of p is the intercept 
on the axis of y, and is=0. The greatest line, therefore, that 
can be drawn through the centre is the axis of x, and the least 
line the axis of y. From this property these lines are called 
the axis major and the axis minor of the curve. 

It is plain that the smaller 6 is, the greater p will be; hence, 
the nearer any diameter ts to the axis 
major, the greater it will be. The 
form of the curve will, therefore, be 
that here represented. 

We obtain the same value of p 
whether we suppose 0 =a, or 0=— a. 
Hence, Two diameters which make 
equal angles with the axis will be equal. And it is easy to show 
that the converse of this theorem is also true. 

This property enables us, being given the centre of a conic, 
to determine its axes geometrically. For, describe any concen- 
tric circle intersecting the conic, then the semi-diameters drawn 
to the points of intersection will be equal; and by the theorem 
just proved, the axes of the conic will be the lines internally 
and externally bisecting the angle between them. 


¥ 
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163. The equation of the ellipse can be put into another 
form, which will make the figure of the curve still more 
apparent. If we solve for y we get 

Big? — a? 
Fs ‘/(a" — 2”). 

Now, if we describe a concentric circle with the radius a its 

equation will be 
y= (a? — x’). 
- Hence we derive the following construction: 

“ Describe a circle on the axis major, and take on each ordinate 
LQ a point P, such that LP may be to | 
LQ in the constant ratio b: a, then the 
locus of P will be the required ellipse.” 

Hence the circle described on the 
axis major lies wholly without the curve. 
We might, in like manner, construct the 
ellipse by describing a circle on the axis 
minor and ¢ncreasing each ordinate in 
the constant ratio a: d. 

Hence the circle described on the axis minor lies wholly 
within the curve. . 

The equation of the circle is the particular form which the 
equation of the ellipse assumes when we suppose b=a. 


164. To find the polar equation of the hyperbola, 
Transforming to polar coordinates, as in Art. 161, we get 
e a’b? a ab" ot a’b? 
PF cos'0—a' sin'O 8 — (a +0") sin’?@ (a? +8") cos’O— a“ 
Since formule concerning the ellipse are altered to the corre- 
sponding formule for the hyperbola by changing the sign of 07, 
we must in this case use the abbreviation c’ for a’+0* and 


2 2 
é for © i , the quantity e being called the eccentricity of the 


hyperbola. Dividing then by a’ the numerator and denominator 
of the last found fraction, we obtain the polar equation of the 
hyperbola, which only differs from that of the ellipse in the sign 
of 0°, viz. 
Gb 
2 th Teel) eye 
pe cosd—1" 
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165. To investigate the figure of the hyperbola. 

The terms axis major and axis minor not being applicable 
to the hyperbola (Art. 160), we shall call the axis of x the 
transverse axis, and the axis of y the conjugate axis. 

Now 6’— (a? +6’) sin’@, the denominator in the value of p?, 
will plainly be greatest when 6 =0, therefore, in the same case, 
p will be least; or the transverse axis is the shortest line which 
can be drawn from the centre to the curve. 

_ As @ increases, p continually increases, until 


: b b 
sind = Wat+ By? (or tan 0 =") ‘ 
when the denominator of the value of p becomes =0, and p 
becomes infinite. After this value of 0, p? becomes negative, and 


the diameters cease to meet the curve in real points, until again 


sin? = Cet (or tané=—~) . 
when p again becomes infinite. It then decreases regularly as 
@ increases, until @ becomes = 180°, when it again receives its 
minimum value =a. 
The form of the hyperbola, therefore, is that represented by 
the dark curve on the figure, next article. 


166. We found that the axis of y does not meet the hyper- 
bola in real points, since we obtained the equation y7=—J’ to 
determine its point of intersection with the curve. We shall, how- 
ever, still mark off 
on the axis of y por- 
tions CB, Ch’=+), 
and we shall find 
that the length CB 
has an important ,. 
connexion with the oe 
curve, and may be conveniently called an axis of the curve. 
In like manner, if we obtained an equation to determine the 
length of any other diameter, of the form p’=— 2’, although 

this diameter cannot meet the curve, yet if we measure on it 
from the centre lengths = +R, these lines may be conveniently 
spoken of as diameters of the hyperbola. 
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The locus of the extremities of these diameters which do not 
meet the curve is, by changing the sign of p’ in the equation of 
the curve, at once found to be 

1 sin’@ cos’ 


or erm 


This is the equation of a hyperbola having the axis of y for 
the axis meeting it in real points, and the axis of x for the axis 
meeting it in imaginary points. It is represented by the dotted 
curve on the figure, and is called the hyperbola conjugate to the 
given hyperbola. 


167. We proved (Art. 165) that the diameters answering to 
tand= +" meet the curve at infinity; they are, therefore, the 


same as the lines called, in Art. 154, the asymptotes of the curve. 
They are the lines CK, CL on the figure, and evidently separate 
those diameters which meet the curve in real points from those 
which meet it in imaginary points. It is evident also that two 
conjugate hyperbole have the same asymptotes. 


: b : : 
The expression tand=+— enables us, being given the axes 


in magnitude and position, to find the asymptotes, for if we 
form a rectangle by drawing parallels to the axes through B 
and A, then the asymptote CK must be the diagonal of this 
rectangle. 


Again cos0 = Wig aaes 


But, since the asymptotes make equal angles with the axis of x, 
the angle which they make with each other must be = 20. 
Hence, being given the eccentricity of a hyperbola, we are given 
the angle between the asymptotes, which is double the angle whose 
secant is the eccentricity. 

Ex. To find the eccentricity of a conic given by the general equation. 

We can (Art. 74) write down the tangent of the angle between the lines denoted 


by ax? + 2hay + by? = 0, and thence form the expression for the secant of its half; 
or we may proceed by the help of Art, 157, Ex. 3, 
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1_a@+6-h JF atbakR 


h 3 ta 
pchare x So 2! 
where R? = 4h? + (a — by? = 4h? — 4ab + (a +8)% 
aa 1 1 _R @- oR 


ES ae oe ara eo 
CONJUGATE DIAMETERS. 

168. We now proceed to investigate some of the properties 
of the ellipse and hyperbola. We shall find it convenient to 
consider both curves together, for, since their equations only 
differ in the sign of 6”, they have many properties in common 
which can be proved at the same time, by considering the sign 
of 6° as indeterminate. We shall, in the following Articles, use 
the signs which apply to the ellipse. The reader may then 
obtain the corresponding formule for the hyperbola by changing 
the sign of 0°. 


2 
We shall first apply to the particular form S + a =1, some 
of the results already obtained for the general equation. Thus 


(Art. 86) the equation of the tangent at any point wy’ being 
got by writing a’ and y’y for «’ and y” is 


The proof given in general may be repeated for this particular 
case. The equation of the chord joining any two points on 
the curve is 

Gee )\ie=e a yavgay) 2 y 


a” pee eos ee ae 
ata’ w f de Jr aac” yy” ‘ 
vs (eaeie, Wey e+ Fee? 


which, when 2’, y=”, y”, becomes the equation of the tangent 
already written. 

The argument here used applies whether the axes be rect- 
angular or oblique. Now if the axes be a pair of conjugate 
diameters, the coefficient of ay vanishes (Art. 143) ; the coefficients 
of « and y vanish, since the origin is the centre; and if a’ and 0’ 
be the lengths of the intercepts on the axes, it is proved exactly, 
as in Art. 160, that the equation of the curve may be written 


x y 
Ae Se 
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And it follows from this article that in the same case the 
equation of the ale is 


ree 
+ oral. 


169. The equation of the polar, or line joining the points 
of contact of tangents from any point ay’, is similar in form to 
the equation of the tangent (Arts. 88, 89), and is therefore 


the axes of coordinates in the latter case being any pair of 


conjugate diameters, in the former case the axes of the curve. 
i 


In particular, the polar of any point on the axis of 2 is —> =1. 


Hence the polar of any point P is found by drawing a diameter 
through the point, taking CP.CP’=to the square of the semi- 
diameter, and then drawing through P’ a parallel to the 
conjugate diameter. This includes, as a particular case, the 
theorem proved already (Art. 145), viz., The tangent at the 
extremity of any diameter is parallel to the Le diameter. 


Ex. 1. To find the condition that Ax + wy = 1 may touch = oer id =1, 


Comparing = > Bats es = 1, Ax+py=1, we find © = = ra, 7 2 = pd, and a?\? + b'y2= 1, 
Ex. 2. To ad the equation of the pair of tangents from 2’y’ to the curve (see 


- 5) 
NEE ae =(3 +4 


Ex. 3, To find the angle # between the pair of tangents from z’y’ to the curve. 
When an equation of the second degree represents two right lines, the three highest 
terms being put = 0, denote two lines through the origin parallel to the two former; 
hence, the angle included by the first pair of right lines depends solely on the three 
highest terms of the general equation. Arranging, then, the equation found in the 
last Example, we find, by Art. 74, 
2ab IG +5 he ;-1) 


opts Fea Sra 
Ex, 4. Find the locus of a point, the tangents through which intersect at right 
angles. 
Equating to 0 the denominator in the value of tang, we find z? + y? = a? + 0%, the 
equation of a circle concentric with the ellipse. The locus of the intersection of 
tangents which cut at a given angle is, in general, a curve of the fourth degree. 


170. To find the equation, referred to the axes, of the diameter 
conjugate to that passing through any point a’y’ on the curve. 
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The line required passes through the origin, and (Art. 169) is 
parallel to the tangent at 2’y’; its equation is therefore 
ae Add AO) 


a 2 


Let 6, 0’ be the angles made with the axis of « by the original 


diameter and its conjugate; then plainly tand = 53 and from 
Ba’ 


ay ° 


the equation of the conjugate we have (Art. 21) tan@=— 
Hence tan tan@’ =— = as might also be inferred from Art. 143. 
The corresponding relation for the hyperbola (see Art. 168) is 


tan @ tan?’ = Bs 
a 


171. Since in the ellipse tan@tan@ is negative, if one of 
the angles 0, @ be acute (and, therefore, its tangent positive), 
the other must be obtuse (and, therefore, its tangent negative). 
Hence, conjugate diameters in the ellipse lie on different sides of 
the axis minor (which answers to @= 90°). 

In the hyperbola, on the contrary, tand@ tan®@ is positive; 
therefore 6 and 6’ must be either both acute or both obtuse. 
Hence, in the hyperbola, conjugate diameters lie on the same side 
of the conjugate axis. 

In the hyperbola, if tan@ be less, tan @” must be greater than 


as but (Art. 167) the diameter answering to the angle whose 

a 

tangent is Ds is the asymptote, which (by the same Article) 
a 


separates those diameters which meet the curve from those which 
do not intersect it. Hence, ¢f one of two conjugate diameters 
meet a hyperbola in real points, the other will not. Hence also 
it may be seen that each asymptote is its own conjugate. 


172. To find the coordinates xy” of the extremity of the 


diameter conjugate to that passing through x'y’. 
These coordinates are obviously found by solving for x and y 
between the equation of the conjugate diameter and that of 


the curve, viz. 
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Substituting in the second the values of a and y found from the 
first equation, and remembering that 2’, y’ satisfy the equation 
of the curve, we find without difficulty 


‘? , Jp ? 


x Ye a 


Se SE 


a ath aA a 


173. To express the lengths of a diameter (a’), and its conju- 
gate (b'), in terms of the abscissa of the extremity of the diameter. 


(1) We have Q” =x” +", 
Uh b° Lh 
But y= 3 (a— 2"). 
27 
Hence ee = 3 a = f° + ex”. 


(2) Again, we have 


/2 Ue , b 
b? =a + y =py + aes 


or =(a*— 2”) + es 


hence 6? =a" — ea”, 
From these values we have 
a? + bP =a + B's 
or, The sum of the squares of any pair of conjugate diameters of 
an ellipse ts constant (see Ex. 3, Art. 159). 


174. In the hyperbola we must change the signs of 0? and 

6”, and we get 
a” -. be — a pes oy 

or, The difference of the squares of any pair of conjugate diameters 
of a hyperbola ts constant. 

If in the hyperbola we have a= 4, its equation becomes 

foe pee, ey = a’, 

and it is called an egudlateral hyperbola. 

The theorem just proved shows that every diameter of an 
equilateral hyperbola ts equal to its conjugate. 

The asymptotes of the equilateral hyperbola being given by 


the equation 
x —y"=0, 
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are at right angles to each other. Hence this hyperbola is often 
called a rectangular hyperbola. 

The condition that the general equation of the second degree 
should represent an equilateral hyperbola is a =— 0; for (Art. 74) 
this is the condition that the asymptotes (ax + 2hay + by’) 
should be at right angles to each other; but if the hyperbola be 
re tangular it must be equilateral, since (Art. 167) the tangent 


of half the angle between the asymptotes -* ; therefore, if 
this angle = 45°, we have 


=a 


175. To find the length of the perpendicular from the centre 
on the tangent. 
The length of the perpendicular from the origin on the line 


aca’ , 
at gah 
a b 


Je) JEP 


but we proved (Art. 173) that 


hence P=" 


176. To find the angle between any pair of conjugate dia- 


meters. 
The angle between the diameters is equal to the angle be- 


tween either, and the tangent parallel to ~~ 
the other. Now 
; CT. 
snCPT= CP = es 
5 Feels 
Hence sin d (or PCP’) = Rr 


The equation a’b’ sin¢d=ab proves that the triangle formed 
by joining the extremities of conjugate diameters of an ellipse or 
hyperbola has a constant area (see Art. 159, Ex. 2). 


Zz 
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177. The sum of the squares of any two conjugate diameters. 
of an ellipse being constant, their rectangle is a maximum when 
they are equal; and, therefore, in this case, sing is a2 minimum ; 
hence the acute angle between the two equal conjugate dia- 
meters is less (and, consequently, the obtuse angle greater) than 
the angle between any other pair of conjugate diameters. 

The length of the equal conjugate diameters is found by 
making a’ =0’ in the equation a” + 6” =a’ +b”, whence a” is half 
the sum of a’ and 0”, and in this case 

2ab 
a’ +0?° 
The angle which either of the equi-conjugate diameters makes 


with the axis of x is found from the equation 
f 2 
tan@ tan?’ =— =, © 
a 


sind = 


by making tan@=—tan@’; for any two equal diameters make 
equal angles with the axis of x on opposite sides of it (Art. 162). 


Hence tan@ = Z : 
‘ a 


It follows, therefore, from Art. 167, that if an ellipse and hyper- 
bola have the same axes in magnitude and position, then the 
asymptotes of the hyperbola will coincide with the equi-conjugate 
diameters of the ellipse. 

The general equation of an ellipse, referred to two conjugate 
diameters (Art. 168), becomes 2*+y*=a”", when a =0’. We 
see, therefore, that, by taking the equi-conjugate diameters. for 
axes, the equation of any ellipse may be put into the same form 
as the equation of the circle, «+ y°=7r°, but that in the case of 
the ellipse the angle between these axes will be oblique. 


178. To express the perpendicular from the centre on thé 
tangent in terms of the angles which tt makes with the axes. 
If we proceed to throw the equation of the tangent 
en yy ; : 
(= a a = 1) into the form x cosa+ysina=p (Art. 23), 
we find immediately, by comparing these equations, 
_ cosa oy’ _ sina 
Wee eres 


, 
x 
at 
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Substituting in the equation of the curve the values of Ly, 
hence obtained, we find 


p = cos’a +b? sin?a.* 
The equation of the tangent may, therefore, be written 
x cosa + y sina — /(a’ cos’a + b? sin*a) = 0. 

Hence, by Art. 34, the perpendicular from any point (a’y’) on 
the tangent is . 
/(a” cosa + 6” sin’a) — a’ cosa — 7’ sina, 
where we have written the formula so that the perpendiculars 
shall be positive when a’y’ is on the same side of the tangent 

as the centre. 
Ex. To find the locus of the intersection of tangents which cut at right angles. 
_ Let p, p’ be the perpendiculars on those tangents, then 
p? =a? cos’a + 0? sin?a, p’” = a? sin?a + 8? cos’a, p? + p? = a? + 62, 
But the square of the distance from the centre, of the intersection of two lines which 
cut at right angles, is equal to the sum of the squares of its distances from the lines 


themselves. The distance, therefore, is constant, and the required locus is a circle 
(see p. 166, Ex, 4). 


179. The chords which join the extremities of any diameter 
to any point on the curve are called supplemental chords. 

Diameters parallel to any pair of supplemental chords are 
conjugate. 

For if we consider the triangle formed by joining the extre- 
mities of any diameter AB to any point on the curve D; since, 
by elementary geometry, the line joining the middle points of 
two sides must be parallel to the third, the diameter bisecting 

- AD will be parallel to BD, and the diameter bisecting BD will 
be parallel to AD. The same thing may be proved analytically, 
by forming the equations of AD and BD, and showing that the 
product of the tangents of the angles made by these lines with 

ie b? 
the axis is =— =. 
a 

This property enables us to draw geometrically a pair of con- 
jugate diameters making any angle with each other. for if we 
describe on any diameter a segment of a circle, containing the 


* In like manner, p? = a”? cos*« + 0’? cos*B, a and @ being the angles the perpen- 
dicular makes with any pair of conjugate diameters. 
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given angle, and join the points where it meets the curve to the 
extremities of the assumed diameter, we obtain a pair of supple- 
mental chords inclined at the given angle, the diameters parallel 
to which wiil-be conjugate to each other. 


Ex. 1. Tangents at the extremities of any diameter are parallel, 


Their equations are BET HE +1. 
This also follows from the first theorem of Art. 146, and from considering that the 
centre is the pole of the line at infinity (Art. 154). 


Ex, 2. If any variable tangent toa central conic section meet two fixed parallel 
tangents, it will intercept portions on them, whose rectangle is constant, and equal 
to the square of the semi-diameter parallel to them. 

Let us take for axes the diameter parallel to the tangents and its Conjugal then 
the equations of the curve and of the variable as will be 

2 rae yy’ ee 
Rah Beha 
The intercepts on the fixed tangents are found by making @ alternately =+ a’ in the 
latter equation, and we get 


oe ref 
1=5 (179) 
b's J 
and, therefore, their product is mi i - =) ; 


which, substituting for 7’? from the equation of the curve, reduces to ”, 


Ex. 38, The same construction remaining, the rectangle under the segments of the 
variable tangent is equal to the square of the semi-diameter parallel to it. 

For, the intercept on either of the parallel tangents is to the adjacent segment 
of the var:able tangent as the parallel semi-diameters (Art. 149); therefore, the rect- 
angle under the intercepts of the fixed tangent is to the rectangle under the segments 
of the variable tangent as the squares of these semi-diameters; and, since the first 
reciangle is equal to the square of the semi-diameter parallel to it, the second rect- 
angle must be equal to the square of the semi-diameter parallel to it, 


Ex. 4, If any tangent meet any two conjugate diameters, the rectangle under its 
segments is equal to the square of the parallel semi-diameter. 

Take for axes the semi-diameter parallel to the tangent and its conjugate; then 
the equations of any two conjugate diameters ae (Art, 170) 
the intercepts made by them on the tangent are found, by making z= a’, to be 


be y! F ae 5/2 x! 
far and y= a’ y’ 
~ whose rectangle is evidently = 0’. 
We might, in like manner, have given a purely algebraical proof of Bx. 3. 
Hence, also, if the cenive be joined to the points where two parallel tangents meet 
any tangent, the joining lines will be conjugate diameters, 


Ex. 5, Given, in magnitude and position, two conjugate semi-diameters, Oa, 00, 
of a central conic, to determine the position of the axes, 
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The following construction is founded on the theorem proved in the last 
Example:—Through a the extremity of either diameter, 
draw a parallel to the other; it must of course be a tan- 
gent to the curve. Now, on Qa take a point P, such 
that the rectangle Oa.aP = OJ? (on the side remote from 
O for the ellipse, on the same side for the hyperbola), 
and describe a circle through O, P, having its centre on 


aC, then the lines OA, OB are the axes of the curve; i 6 
for, since the rectangle Aa.aB = Oa.aP = Ob?, the lines 
OA, OB are conjugate diameters, and since AB is a dia- 


meter of the circle, the angle AOB is right. 


Ex. 6. Given any two semi-diameters, if from the extremity of each an ordinate 
be drawn to the other, the triangles so formed will be equal in area. 


Ex. 7. Or if tangents be drawn at the extremity of each, the triangles so formed 
will be equal in area, 
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180. A line drawn through any point of a curve perpen- 
dicular to the tangent at that point is called the Normal. 
Forming, by Art. 32, uBS Saison of a line drawn through 


(a’y’) perpendicular to (= > + a = 1) , we find for the equation 


of the normal to a conic 


, - 


aw : 
aly y= pee — x), 
or ae os 


c’ being used, as in Art. 161, to denote a*—}”, 

Hence we can find the portion CN intercepted by the normal 
on either axis; for, making y=0 in 
the equation just given, we find 


2 ’ 
c 

c= = 7, or w=e'x’. is = 
a 


Bp 


We can thus draw a normal to 
an ellipse from any point on the axis, 
for given CN we can find a’, the abscissa of the point through 
which the normal is drawn. , 

The circle may be considered as an ellipse whose eccentricity 
=0, since c’=a*—b*=0. The intercept CN, therefore, is con- 
stantly =0 in the case of the circle, or every normal to a circle 
passes through its centre. 


B 
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181. The portion IN intercepted on the axis between the 
normal and ordinate is called the Subnormal. Its length is, by 
the last Article, 

2 2 
ty as 
L—- t= 7. 
a a 
The normal, therefore, cuts the abscissa into parts which are in 
a constant ratio. 

If a tangent drawn at the point P cut the axis in 7, the in- 

tercept MT’ is, in like manner, called the Subtangent. 
2 

Since the whole length C T=— (Art. 169), the subtangent 

a i a = Ph 


=_-—— = 7 e 


The length of the normal can also be easily found. For 
4 2 2 2 
PN* = PM*+ NIP ay? 4,0 =", (5 Pee ”) 
a a’ \b a 
But if 0’ be the semi-diameter conjugate to CP, the quantity 
within the parentheses = 5” (Art. 173). Hence the length of the 
normal PN = = . 
If the normal be produced to meet the axis minor, it can be 


ae . B 
proved, in like manner, that its length = a . Hence, the rect- 
angle under the segments of the normal is equal to the square of 
the conjugate semi-diameter. 


Again, we found (Art. 175) that the perpendicular from the 
centre on the tangent =F. Hence, the rectangle under the 


normal and the perpndicular from the centre on the tangent is 
constant and equal to the square of the semi-axis minor. 
Thus, too, we can express the normal in terms of the angle 
it makes with the axis, for 
Py Z (areca) oe 
p  NV(a’ cos’a + 8" sin’a) ? ~ /(1 —é? sin’a) 
Ex. 1. To draw a normal to an ellipse or hyperbola passing through a given point. 
The equation of the normal, aa'y — b?x’'y = c?x'y’, expresses a relation between 
the coordinates z’y’ of any point on the curve, and ay the coordinates of any point 


on the normal at a’y’, We express that the point on the normal is known, and the 
point on the curve sought, by removing the accents from the coordinates of the latter 
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point, and accentuating those of the former, Thus we find that the points on the 
curve, whose normals will pass through (z’y') are the points of intersection of the 
given curve with the hyperbola 

Cxcy = ara'y — by'x, 

Ex. 2. If through a given point on a conic any two lines at right angles to each 
other be drawn to meet the curve, the line joining their extremities will pass through 
a fixed point on the normal. 

Let us take for axes the tangent and normal at the given point, then the equation 
of the curve must be of the form 


ax? + 2hay + by? + 2fy = 0, 
(for c = 0, because the origin is on the curve, and g = 0 (Art, 144), because the tan- 


gent is supposed to be the axis of z, whose equation is y = 0). 
Now, let the equation of any two lines through the origin be 


. x? + 2nxy + gy? = 0. 
Multiply this equation by a, and subtract it from that of the curve, and we get 
2 (h — ap) xy + (6 — aq) 7? + 2fy = 0. 


This (Art. 40) is the equation of a locus passing through the points of intersection 
of the lines and conic; but it may evidently be resolved into y=0 (the equation of 
the tangent at the given point), and 


2 (h — ap) 7+ (b— aq) y+ 2f=9, 


which must be the equation of the chord joining the extremities of the given lines. 


The point where this chord meets the normal (the axis of y) is y= ae Bi but if 


the lines are at right angles g=—1 (Art. 74), and the intercept on the normal has 
the constant length 
Pas of a 


If the curve be an equilateral hyperbola, @+4=0, and the line in question is 
constantly parallel to the normal. Thus then, if through any point on an equilateral 
hyperbola be drawn two chords at right angles, the perpendicular let fall on the line 
joining their extremities is the tangent to the curve. 


Ex. 3. To find the coordinates of the intersection of the tangents at the points 


Lai, ey! 
The coordinates of the intersection of the lines 


we yy we yy _ 

Gt, oF Dt 
¢ gaey a2 (2/' an yf") te b2 (a’ = x’) 
Bre = ya" — ya" Up aly” — ya an” 


Ex. 4. To find the coordinates of the intersection of the normals at the points 
Fae, moe 
vy ? a y ° (a? ees 5?) ala! X (0? pee a’) yy XY 
i ~ ’ 


Ans. uot at ei bt 


* This theorem will be equally true if the lines be drawn so as to make with the 
normal angles the product of whose tangents is constant, for, in this case, g is 
of 


constant, and, therefore, the intercept Fee, is constant, 
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where X, Y are the coordinates of the intersection of tangents, found in the last 


Example. : ne 
The values of X and Y may be written in other forms. Since by combining the 


equations 


we get the results, 2”%y/"? — y’%x"”? = 0? (2 — a”) = — a? (y'?— ¥"”) 5 
Pe A + 4 Fal! wy” ab ya" 
hence fee EA 5 (i el A io 


y + y” a’ + ag’ 
” 
(x’ + 2") ee (yeteg) 
We can also prove = X= ere ae OIE 
Sa ea Fae ET 


181 (a). Let CP, CQ be a pair of conjugate semi-diameters 
of an ellipse; let the normal ny - 
PN meet CQ in R; take PD, 
PY each equal to CQ; then 
the lengths of the lines CD, 
CD’ are a—b, a+0 respec- 
tively. 

For 
CD°=CP*4+PD"4+2PD. PR, 
but 
CP*+PD"=a'+b" (Art. 173), 
and 2PD’. PR = 2ab (Art. 175). 


Hence CD” =(a+)*. Similarly for CD. 
The axis-major bisects the angle DOD’. For the line 


ee (a+ 0). 


a a 


Similarly DN=" (a~). At the point IY, therefore, the 


DN=D'P+PN=0' 4+ 


base of the triangle DCD’ is divided in the ratio of the sides, 
and, therefore, CN is the internal bisector of the vertical angle. 
In like manner, it is proved that CN’ is the external bisector. 
Hence then, being given two conjugate semi-diameters 
CP, CQ in magnitude and position, we are given the axes in 
magnitude and position. For we have only from P to let fall 
on C@ the perpendicular PR; to take PD, PD’ each equal CQ; 
then the axes are in direction the bisectors of the angle DCD’; 
while their lengths are the sum and difference of CD, CD’. 
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182. If on the axis major of an ellipse we take two points 
equidistant from the centre whose com- 
mon distance 

=+/(a’—0*), or =1+0, 
these points are called the foci of the 
curve. 

The foci of a hyperbola are two points on the transverse 
axis, at a distance from the centre still =ic, c being in the 


hyperbola 


= (at +2"). 
To express the distance of any point on an ellipse from the 
focus. 
Since the coordinates of one focus are (c#=+c¢, y=0), the 
square of the distance of any point from it 


=(¢—c) + y= a? +y”"—2cx’ +0%. 
But (Art. 173) 
e+ y=)? +e", and 0? +c'=a"*. 


Hence FP? = a? — 2cx’ + ea”; 
and recollecting that c= ae, we have 
FP=a-ex. 


[We reject the value (ex’—a) obtained by giving the other 
sign to the square root. For, since « is less than a, and ¢ less 
than 1, the quantity ew’—a is constantly negative, and there- 
fore does not concern us, as we are now considering, not the 
direction, but the absolute magnitude of the radius vector FP. 

We have, similarly, the distance from the other focus 


F’P=a+ex, 
since we have only to write —c for +¢ in the preceding formule. 
Hence FP + F’P=2a, 


or, The sum of the distances of any point on an ellipse from the 
foci is constant, and equal to the axis major. 


183. In applying the preceding proposition to the hyperbola, 
we obtain the same value for /P”; but in extracting the square 
AA 
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root we must change the sign in the value of FP, for in the 
hyperbola x’ is greater than a and e is greater than 1. Hence, 
a—ex’ is constantly negative; the absolute magnitude there- 
fore of the radius vector is 


F'P=ex' —a. 
In like manner F’P=exr' +4 
Hence FF’ P— FP=2a. 


Therefore, én the hyperbola, the difference of the focal radii ts 
constant, and equal to the transverse axis. 
The rectangle under the focal radii =+(a"—e’a’), that is, 


(Art. 173) =07, 


184. The reader may prove the converse of the above results 
by seeking the locus of the vertex of a triangle, if the base and 
either sum or difference of sides be given. 

Taking the middle point of the base (=2c) for origin, the 
equation is 

V iy? + (c+a)"}4V iy" + (c- @)"} = 2a, 


which, when cleared of radicals, becomes 
2 2 


Sd Kd 
—+5 =i] 
a a-@ 


Now, if the swum of the sides be given, since the sum must 
always be greater than the base, a is greater than c, therefore 
the coefficient of y’ is positive, and the locus an ellipse. 

If the difference be given, a is less than c, the coefficient of y? 
is negative, and the locus a hyperbola. 


185. By the help of the preceding theorems we can describe 
an ellipse or hyperbola mechanically. 

If the extremities of a thread be fastened at two fixed points 
F and F£’, it is plain that a pencil moved about so as to keep the 
thread always stretched will describe an ellipse whose foci are F 
and J”, and whose axis major is equal to the length of the thread. 

In order to describe a hyperbola, let a ruler be fastened at 
one extremity (/), and capable of moving 
round it, then if a thread, fastened to a 
fixed point /”, and also to a fixed point on 
the ruler (£), be kept stretched by a ring 
at P, as the ruler is moved round, the point 
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P will describe a hyperbola; for, since the sum of F’P and PR 
is constant, the difference of FP and F’P will be constant. 


186. The polar of either focus is called the directrix of the 
conic section. The directrix must, therefore 
(Art. 169), be a line perpendicular to the axis 


2 
major at a distance from the centre =4—. We 
e) 


Knowing the distance of the directrix from 
the centre, we can find its distance from any 
point on the curve. It must be equal to 


2 a 1 
e —2x, op lane) = (a ex’). 


Bnt the distance of any point on the curve from the focus 
=a—ex’. Hence we obtain the important property, that the 
distance of any point on the curve from the focus is in a constant 
ratio to its distance from the directrix, viz. as e to 1. 

Conversely, a conic section may be defined as the locus of a 
point whose distance from a fixed point (the focus) is in a con- 
stant ratio to its distance from a fixed line (the directrix). On 
this definition several writers have based the theory of conic 
sections. Taking the fixed line for the axis of a, the equation 
of the locus is at once written down 


/\2 /\2 2, 3 
(w— a) + y-y)=ey’; 
which it is easy to see will represent an ellipse, hyperbola, or 
parabola, according as e is less, greater than, or equal to 1. 
Ex. Ifacurve be such that the distance of any point of it from a fixed point 


can be expressed as a rational function of the first degree of its coordinates, then the 
curve must be a conic section, and the fixed point its focus (see O’Brien’s Coordinate 


Geometry, p. 85). 
For, if the distance can be expressed 


p=Ax+ By+C, 


since Ax + By + Cis proportional to the perpendicular let fall on the right line whose 
equation is (Aw + By + C= 0) the equation signifies that the distance of any point of 
the curve from the fixed point is in a constant ratio to its distance from this line. 


187. To find the length of the perpendicular from the focus on 


the tangent. 
The length of the perpendicular from the focus (+¢, 0) on 
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the line (= + wa 1) is, by Art. 34, 


12 f2: (¢ 
but, Art. 175, As + i) = 4 


Hence (see fig. p. 177) 


ee ope ows) b 
Likewise FT =5 (ate)=7 FP. 
Hence FT. FT’ =B (since a? — e’x” =b”), 


or, The rectangle under the focal perpendiculars on the tangent is 
constant, and equal to the square of the semi-axis minor. 
This property applies equally to the ellipse and the hyperbola. 


188. Zhe focal radii make equal angles with the tangent. 


b 1 fe b 
For we had T=; 7 FP, or ep 7 
Taf = =sin FPT. 


Hence the sine of the angle which the focal radius vector FP 
makes with the tangent =" . But we find, in like manner, 
the same value for sin#"P7", the sine of the angle which the 
other focal radius vector /’P makes with the tangent. 

The theorem of this article is true both for the ellipse and 
hyperbola, and, on looking at the 
figures, it is evident that the tangent 
to the ellipse is the external bisector 
of the angle between the focal radii, 
and the tangent to the hyperbola the 
internal bisector. 

Hence, ¢f an ellipse and hyperbola, 
having the same foci, pass through the same point, they will cut 
each other at right angles, that is to say, the tangent to the ellipse 
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at that point will be at right angles to the tangent to the 
hyperbola. 


Ex. 1. Prove analytically that confocal conics cut at right angles, 
The coordinates of the intersection of the conics 


a Bp at Ge 
satisfy the relation obtained by subtracting the equations one from the other, via. 


(a? — a’) w'2 — (b2 — 2) 2 
ata’? 67b'2 
But if the conics be confocal, a? — a’? = 5? — 6”, and this relation becomes 
al? y? 
aia’? * ape = % 


But this is the condition (Art. 32) that the two tangents 


==1 0) 


should be perpendicular to each other. 


Ex. 2. Find the length of a line drawn through the centre parallel to either focal 
radius vector, and terminated by the tangent. 
This length is found by dividing the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent 


(7); by (5) the sine of the angle between the radius vector and tangent, and is 


therefore = a. 


Ex. 3. Verify that the normal, which is a bisector of the angle between the focal 
radii, divides the distance between the foci into parts which are proportional to the 
focal radii (Euc. vi. 3). The distance of the foot of the normal from the centre is 
(Art. 180) = ea’. Hence its distances from the foci are c+ ¢’a’ and ¢ — ¢’a’, quantities 
which are evidently e times a + ex’ and a — ex’, 

Ex. 4. To draw a normal to the ellipse from any point on the axis minor. 


Ans. The circle through the given point and the two foci, will meet the curve at 
the point whence the normal is to be drawn. 


189. Another important consequence may be deduced from 
the theorem of Art. 187, that the rectangle under the focal per- 
pendiculars on the tangent is constant. 

For, if we take any two tangents, we have (see figure, next 
page) 

Pe haga iS 


FT.F'T’=Ft. Ft, or Fi =F 7" 


but a is the ratio of the sines of the parts into which the line 
ff’ / 


FP divides the angle at P, and ¥ a is the ratio of the sines of 
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the parts into which FP divides the same angle; we have, there- 
fore, the angle TPF'=t'PF’. 

If we conceive a conic section to pass 
through P, having F and F” for foci, it 
was proved in Art. 188, that the tangent 
to it must be equally inclined to the lines 
FP, F’P; it follows, therefore, from 
the present Article, that it must be also 
equally inclined to PT, Pt; hence we learn that 7 through any 
point (P) of a conic section we draw tangents (PT, Pt) to a con- 
focal conic section, these tangents will be equally inclined to the 
tangent at P, . 


190. To find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular let fall 
From either focus on the tangent. 

The perpendicular from the focus is expressed in terms of 
the angles it makes with the axis by putting z =c, y’=0 in the 
formula of Art. 178, viz., 

p=N (a cos’a +d" sin’ a) —a/ cosa—y’ sina. 
Hence the polar equation of the locus is 
p=(a@’ cos’a+ 0" sin’ a) —c¢ cosa, 
or p+ 2cp cosa+c’ cos’a=a’ cos’a +0’ sin’a, 
or p’+2cp cosa=0", 

This (Art, 95) is the polar equation of a circle whose centre 
is on the axis of x, at a distance from the focus = —c; the circle 
is, therefore, concentric with the curve. The radius of the circle 
is, by the same Article, =a. - 

Hence, Jf we describe a circle having for diameter the trans- 
verse axis of an ellipse or hyperbola, the perpendicular from the 
focus will meet the tangent on the circumference of this circle. 

Or, conversely, ¢f from any point F (see figure, p. 177) we 
draw a radius vector F'T to a given circle, and draw TP perpen- 
dicular to FT, the line TP will always touch a conic section, having 
F for its focus, which will be an ellipse or hyperbola, according as 
F is within or without the circle. 

It may be inferred from Art. 188, Ex. 2, that the line C7, 
whose length =a, is parallel to the focal radius vector LP. 
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191. To find the angle subtended at the focus by the tangent 
drawn to a central conic from any point (xy). 

Let the point of contact be (x’y’), the centre being the origin, 
then, if the radii from the focus /’ to the points (ay), (a’y’), 
be p, p’, and make angles @, 6’, with the axis, it is evident that 


, 


cos 0 Ete sind ="; cos aU Te sing’ =%. 
p p p p 


Hence cos(6 — 6’) = ENO) ; 
pp 
but from the equation of the sere: we must have 
ay a 
ey 


Substituting this value xo yy’, we get 


2 


pp cos (0-6) = ax +cu+ ca’ +c — aa! + 8%, 


or = ean’ + 0x + ca’ +0? = (a+ ex) (ater); 
or, since p)=a+ex’, we have, (see O’Brien’s Coordinate 
Geometry, p. 156), 


CORO Oe. 


Since this value depends solely on the coordinates xy, and does 
not involve the coordinates of the point of contact, either tangent 
drawn from xy subtends the same angle at the focus. Hence, 
The angle subtended at the focus by any chord is bisected by the 
line joining the focus to its pole. 


192. The line joining the focus to the pole of any chord 
passing through wt is perpendicular to that chord. 

This may be deduced as a particular case of the last Article, 
the angle subtended at the focus being in this case 180°; or 
directly as follows ‘—The equation of the perpendicular through 


any point 2’y’ to the polar of that point (= + wn 1) i is, a3 in 
Art. 180, i OT a 


ue J 
' = 
But if a’y’ be anywhere on the directrix, we have x’ = =; and 


it will then be found that both the equation of the polar and that 
of the perpendicular are satisfied by the coordinates of the focus 


(c=c, y= 0). 
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When in any curve we use polar coordinates, the. portion 
intercepted by the tangent on a perpendicular to the radius vector 
drawn through the pole is called the polar subtangent. Hence 
the theorem of this Article may be stated thus: The focus being 
the pole, the locus of the extremity of the polar subtangent ts the 


directrix. 
It will be proved (Chap. x11.) that the theorems of this and 


the last Article are true also for the parabola. 


Ex. 1. The angle is constant which is subtended at the focus, by the portion in- 
tercepted on a variable tangent between two fixed tangents. 
ByArt.191,it is half the angle subtended by the chord of contact of the fixed tangents, 


Ex. 2. If any chord PP’ cut the direc- p’ 
trix in D, then FD is the external bisector 
of theangle PFP’. For FT is the internal 
bisector (Art. 191) ; but D is the pole of 
FT (since it is the intersection of PP’, the 
polar of 7 with the directrix, the polar of 
F); therefore, DF’is perpendicular to F'T, 
and is therefore the external bisector. 


[The following theorems (communi- 
eated to me by the Rey. W. D. Sadleir) are 
founded on the analogy between the equations of the polar and the tangent. ] 

Ex, 8. Ifa point be taken anywhere on a fixed perpendicular to the axis, the per- 
pendicular from it on its polar will pass through a fixed point on the axis. For the 
intercept made by the perpendicular will (as in Art. 180) be e?«’, and will therefore be 
constant when 2’ is constant. 

Ex. 4. Find the lengths of the perpendicular from the centre and from the foci on 
the polar of z'y’. 

Ex. 6. Prove CM. PN’=87. This is analogous to the theorem that the rectangle 


under the normal and the central perpendicular on P 
tangent is constant. 


2 
Ex. 6, Prove PN’.NN’ = as (a? — ex’), When 


a? 
P ison the curve this equation gives us the known 


expression for the normal = = (Art. 181), 


Ex. 7. Prove FG. F’G’= CM.NN’. When P is 
on the curve this theorem becomes FG, F’G’ = 62, 


193. To find the polar equation of the ellipse or hyperbola, 
the focus F” being the pole. 
The length of the focal radius vector (Art. 182) =a— ex’; 
but a’ (being measured from the centre) = p cos@ +4 c. 
Hence p=a—ep cos 8 — ee, 
a(l-—e) 6 1 


os Pp i4+e0080 a 1+ecosd’ 
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The double ordinate at the focus is called the parameter ; its 
half is found, by making @ = 90° in the equation just given, to be 


=7 ~4G-e). The parameter is commonly denoted by the 


letter y. Hence the equation is often written 
be eae 
~ 2° 1+¢c0s0° 
The parameter is also called the Latus Rectum. 


Ex. 1. The harmonic mean between the segments of a focal chord is constant, 


and equal to the semi-parameter. 
For, if the radius vector /P, when produced backwards through the focus, meet 


Na ree) 1 Pees 
the curve again in P’, then FP being ears Gono FP’, which answers to (6 + 180°), 


That ae 
SE eee ie 


1 1 4 
Hence FP + FP =>! 


Ex, 2. The rectangle under the segments of a focal chord is proportional to the 
whole chord. 

This is merely another way of stating the result of the last Example; but it may 
be proved directly by calculating the quantities FP, FP’, and FP + FP’, which are 
easily seen to be respectively 

A sr a 
a? 1— & cos?6’ @ 1=€ cos?6* 
Ex, 3, Any focal chord is a third proportional to the transverse axis and the 


parallel diameter. 
For it will be remembered that the length of a semi-diameter making an angle 0 


with the transverse axis is (Art. 161) 
§2 


ie ecee coro 


PMG 
Hence the length of the chord FP + FP’ found in the last Example =— - 


Ex, 4. The sum of two focal chords drawn parallel to two conjugate diameters is 


constant. 
For the sum of the squares of two conjugate diameters is constant (Art. 178). 


Ex 5. The sum of the reciprocals of two focal chords at right angles to each other 
is constant, 


194, The equation of the ellipse, referred to the vertex, is 


2 hgais 
2 2 2 
or Fee eg at. 
a a a 


BB 
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Hence, in the ellipse, the square of the ordinate 7s less than thé 
rectangle under the parameter and abscissa. 
The equation of the hyperbola is found in like manner, 


6? 
y = pat a x. 


Hence, in the hyperbola, the square of the ordinate exceeds the 
rectangle under the parameter and abscissa. 

We shall show, in the next chapter, that in the parabola 
these quantities are equal. 

It was from this property that the names parabola, hyperbola, 
and ellipse, were first given (see Pappus, Math. Coll., Book v11.). 


CONFOCAL CONICS.* 


194(a). Since the distance between the foci is 2c, where 
c’ =a’ — 3b’, two concentric and coaxal conics will have the same 
foci when the difference of the squares of the axes is the same 
for both; and if we take the ellipse whose semi-axes are a 
and 0}, any conic will be confocal with it, whose equation is 


of the form 


x 2 


atin 4 Cox 
If we give the positive sign to ’, the confocal conic will be 
an ellipse; it will also be an ellipse when »’ is negative as 
long as it is less than 4°. When 2’ is between 0” and a’, the 
curve will be a hyperbola, and when 2’ is greater than a”, the 
curve is imaginary. If \*=0", the equation reducing itself 
to y’=0, the axis of x is itself the limit which separates con- 
focal ellipses from hyperbolas. But the two foci belong to this 
limit in a special sense. In fact, through a given point can 
in general be drawn two conics confocal to a given one, since 
we have a quadratic to determine 2’, viz. 


1b, 


or Md? (a? + 8? — a” — y”) + ab? — Bx” — a’y” = 0. 
When y’=0, this quadratic becomes (A’— 8°) (A? —a? + x”) =0, 
and one of its roots is A*=0", but if we have also x? =a’—0’, 


* ‘This section may be omitted on a first reading, 
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the second root is also X7= 8", and therefore the two foci are in 
@ special sense points corresponding to that value of A”. 

If in the quadratic for »* we substitute \°=a", we get the 
positive result (a*— 0’) x; if we substitute °=2? we get the 
negative result (b’— a”) y”; if we substitute negative infinity we 
get a positive result; hence, one of the roots lies between 
a and 6°, and the other is less than 2°; that is to say, one 
of the conics is a hyperbola and the other an ellipse, as is 
evident geometrically. In fact, through a given point P can 
clearly be described two conics having two given points F, F” 
for foci; viz. the ellipse, whose major axis is the sum of FP, 
f’P, and the hyperbola whose transverse axis is the difference 
of the same lines. Conversely, if a’, a” be the semi-axes major 
of the ellipse and hyperbola, FP and F’P are a’+a” and 
a—a’. 


194 (6). This theory can be made to furnish a kind of 
coordinate system which is sometimes employed; viz. any point 
P is known when we know the axes of the two conics, confocal 
to a given one, which can be drawn through it; and in terms 
of these axes can be expressed the ordinary coordinates of P, 
and the lengths of all other lines geometrically connected with 
it. Perhaps the easiest way of getting such expressions is 
to investigate anew the problem of drawing through P a conic 
with given foci, taking for unknown quantity the transverse 
axis of the conic. Then since c’ is known, we write a’—c’ for 


6’, and have 


z Z 
a’ “f a Bs Ce ’ ; 
or a (a? ty? +c)t+ex*=0. 


In like manner, if 0” had been taken as the unknown quantity 
we should have had 
ies b° @” ab Die —# c’) ae CU = 0. 

The products of the roots of these equations are respectively 
ca” and —c’y*. Hence, we have at once expressions for the 
coordinates of the intersections of two confocal conics, viz. 
ea? =a”, cy?=—b°b". The last value being negative, 
it follows that one of the values of &* is positive and the other 
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negative; that is to say, that one of the conics is an ellipse 
and the other a hyperbola. Considering then 6” as containing 
implicitly a negative sign, the values we have obtained for the 
coordinates may be written symmetrically 


f2 S12 P2D SFB 
nae page mie) 


= ap YO poe 


194 (c). From the second term in either of the equations 
we get an expression for the square of the radius vector to 
the point P, viz. 

a” 4 qo @?+ df? —eé=a" +h 7sh +0, 


This also may be got by adding the expressions for x and y” 
just found, since 


12,072 27S / 2 ae Ra Ee 712 FIZ [ FB 2 
a?’ — 0? = a”? (a — V') + 0” (a? — 0”), 
an d a ne b”? = a” _ Lb” = C 


The square of the semi-diameter of the ellipse conjugate to 
CP is given by the equation B°=a”+6"-(a7+06”), and is 
therefore 6”— 6” or a®—a”™. : | 

If p’ be. the perpendicular on the tangent to the ellipse at P, 


we have Bp’ =a'U’, and therefore 


127/28 
n_ _ab 


“f-a™ 
In like manner if p” be the perpendicular on the tangent to 
the hyperbola we have 


PP2T SIZ 
Peas) 


The reader will observe the symmetry which exists between 
these values for yp”, p’”, and the values already found for 
xv”, y. If the two tangents at P be taken as axes of coor- 
dinates, p’, p” are the coordinates of the centre C. The 
analogy then between the values for p’, p” and those for 2’, v 
may be stated as follows: With the point P as centre, two 
confocal conics may be described having the tangents at P 
as axes, and intersecting in C. The axes of the new system 
are a’, a’; 0’, b’; and the tangents at C to the new system 
are the axes of the old system. 
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194(d). Returning to the quadratic of 194(a), if 7, 0” 
be the roots, we have heise a'b® — b*a —a’y”, Now if x’9/ 
be a point external to — ot we have \?7=a"— a’, 
rN”? =a’? —a’; and it will * observed that X” is essentially 
negative, since the axis of any hyperbola of the system is less 
than that of any Cae Thus we have 

film ay antes Bel 
an Be -1= ab 

The expression given (Ex. 3, Art. 169) for the angle between 
the tangents to an ellipse from an external point may be thrown 


into the form 
9 V(a? — a’) (a? BLA hy 
(a a3 a’) + (a a” —a’)* 


Now, when we have a formula tang = ia Ta we have at once 


tan $h = = ., or in the present case = af (=a ° 


a*—a 

We ee seen (Art. 189) that the tangents PTZ, Fé are 

equally inclined to the tangent to the confocal ellipse at P, or, 

in other words, that that tangent is the external bisector of the 

angle TP. If then that tangent make an angle w with PZ, 
a will be the te ay of " and we have 


= 
siny = Ja a » cosp = Vitec a 


Cor. 1. We have always 
a” cos’ + a’ sin’ yp = a” 

Cor. 2. If on the tangents PT, Pt be taken from P 
portions, equal respectively to the focal distances PF, PF’, 
the length of the line joining their extremities will be 2a. For 
if we consider the triangle whose sides are a’ +a”, a-— a” (see 
Art. 194a) and ue and apply the ordinary trigonometric formula 


tand = 


tan’4C mes os i 3 set , we find for the angle between the first 
s 
two lines the same value as that just found for ¢. 
Cor. 3. If from a point P tangents be drawn to two fixed 
confocal ellipses, the ratio (siny: siny’) of the sines of the 
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angles which these tangents make with the tangent to the 
confocal ellipse passing through P will be constant while P moves 
on that ellipse. For if @ and A be the semi-axes of the 
interior ellipses, we have, from what has been just proved, 

sin _ a” — a 

siny’ (wow Pam)? 
an expression not involving @”, and therefore the same for 
every point on the ellipse a’. 


THE ASYMPTOTES. 


195. We have hitherto discussed properties common to the 
ellipse and the hyperbola. There is, however, one class of pro= 
perties of the hyperbola which have none corresponding to them 
in the ellipse, those, namely, depending on the asymptotes, 
which in the ellipse are imaginary. 

We saw that the equation of the asymptotes was always 
obtained by putting the terms containing the highest powers of 
the variables = 0, the centre being the origin. Thus the equation 
of the curve, referred to any pair of conjugate diameters, being 


Rot 
that of the asymptotes is 


ve 2 


Seaedars a ES Ea Up 

ane 0, or rae 0, and eee 0. 

Hence the asymptotes are parallel to the diagonals of the paral- 
lelogram, whose adjacent sides are any pair of conjugate semi 


diameters. For, the equation of 
, 


CTis® = and must, therefore, 
coincide with one asymptote, while 
the equation of AB (= +4=1) 
is parallel to the other(see Art.167). 

Hence, given any two conjugate diameters, we can find the 
asymptotes; or, given the asymptotes, we can find the diameter 
conjugate to any given one; for if we draw AO parallel to one 
asymptote, to meet the other, and produce it till OB= AO, we 
find B, the extremity of the conjugate diameter. 
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196. The portion of an y tangent intercepted by the asymptotes 
ts bisected at the curve, and vs equal to the conjugate diameter. 

This appears at once from the last Article, where we have 
proved AT=l=AT’; or directly, taking for axes the diameter 
through the point and its conjugate, the equation of the asymp- 
totes is 


2 
ead so. 
a 


Hence, if we take w=a’, we have y=+0’; but the tangent at 
A being parallel to the conjugate diameter, this value of the 
ordinate is the intercept on the tangent. 


197. Ifany line cut a hyperbola, the portions DE, FG, ine 
tercepted between the curve and its asymptotes, are equal. 

For, if we take for axesa 
diameter parallel to DG and 
its conjugate, it appears from 
the last Article that the por- 
tion DG is bisected by the 
diameter ; 80 is also the portion 


EF; hones DE=FG. 
The lengths of these lines can MARGIN be found, fon 


from the equation of the asymptotes (53 ~ e =0), we have 
b’ 
y(=DM=MG)=+1 ve 


Again, from the equation of the curve 


we have y (= EM=FM)=2¥ ,/(5-1). 
Heca) DERG) =o = : we ( = 1)} 
and DF (=EQ) = 7 - ne (= s 1)} 


198. From these equations it at once follows that the rect- 
angle DE.DF ‘s constant, and =b”. Hence, the greater DI’ is, 
the smaller will DE be. Now, the further from the centre we 
draw DF the greater will it be, and it is evident from the value 
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given in the last article, that by taking @ sufficiently large, we 
can make DF greater than any assigned quantity. Hence, 
the further from the centre we draw any line, the less will be the 
intercept between the curve and its asymptote, and by increasing 
the distance from the centre, we can make this intercept less than 
any assigned quantity. 


199. If the asymptotes be taken for axes, the coefficients g 
and f of the general equation vanish, since the origin is the 
centre; and the coefficients a and 6 vanish, since the axes meet 
the curve at infinity (Art. 188, Ex. 4); hence the equation re- 
duces to the form 

xy =k’. 

The geometrical meaning of this equation evidently is, that 
the area of the parallelogram formed by the coordinates is constant. 

The equation being given in the form ay=h’, the equation 
of any chord is (Art. 86), 

(e—#) (y—y")=ay—B, 
or at’y ety yx ee i+ at’ y”. 
Making x’ =” and y’=y”, we find the equation of the tangent 
eytyu=2k', 
or (writing ay’ for k’) 


From this form it appears that the intercepts made on the 
asymptotes by any tangent =2a’ and 2y/’; their rectangle is, 
therefore, 4k”. Hence, the triangle which any tangent forms with 
the asymptotes has a constant area, and is equal to double the area 
of the parallelogram formed by the coordinates. 


Ex, 1. If two fixed points (2'y’, #’y’’) on a hyperbola be joined to any variable 
point on the curve (#’”y’”), the portion which the joining lines intercept on either 
asymptote is constant, 

The equation of one of the joining lines being 


Ua So llt 


aly + ya = ya!” + FB, 


the intercept made by it from the origin on the axis of x is found, by making y= 0, to 
be «’” +2’. Similarly the intercept from the origin made by the other joining line is 
ax” + x’, and the difference between these two (a’ — x’) is independent of the position 


wt 
° 


of the point ay 
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1, F 


Ex. 2. Find the coordinates of the intersection of the tangents at wy’, vy”. 
Solve for z and y from 


vy + ye = 2h, ay + ye = 2h, 


and we find 2= EE (as) 


2 2 1 IP 
which if we substitute for y',y”, ~, © becomes 272", 
ve o+e 
eth Qy’y"” 
larl ee, 
Similarly Cae 


200. Zo express the quantity k’ in terms of the lengths of the 
axes of the curve. 

Since the axis bisects the angle between the asymptotes, the 
coordinates of its vertex are found, by putting x=y in the 
equation ey =k’, to be e=y=k. 

Hence, if @ be the angle between the axis and the asymptote 

a = 2k cos0, 


(since a is the base of an isosceles triangle whose sides =% and 
base angle = @), but (Art. 165) 


cosd = —— _; 
/(a* + 6°)? 
2 6? 
hence k= eee : 
And the equation of the curve, referred to its asymptotcs, is 
ines a A }? 
Y ae 4 ‘4 


201. The perpendicular from the focus on the asymptote is 


equal to the conjugate semi-axis b. 
For it is OF sind, but OF = y/(o" + 0°), and sind = TTT 
This might also have been deduced as a particular case of the 
property, that the product of the perpendiculars from the foci on 
any tangent is constant, and =—06°*. For the asymptote may be 
considered as a tangent, whose point of contact is at an infinite 
distance (Art. 154), and the perpendiculars from the foci on it 


are evidently equal to each other, and on opposite sides of it. 


202. The distance of the focus from any point on the curve is 
equal to the length of a line drawn through the point parallel to an 


asymptote to meet the directrix. 
ce 
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For the distance from the focus is e times the distance from 
the directrix (Art. 186), and the distance from the directrix is to 


the length of the parallel line as cos @ G - Art. 167 is to 1. 


Hence has been derived a method of describing the hyperbola 
by continued motion. A ruler ABR, bent 
at B, slides along the fixed line DD’; a 
thread of a length = #B is fastened at the 
two points & and F, while a ring at P keeps 
the thread always stretched; then, as the 
ruler is moved along, the point P will de- 
scribe an hyperbola, of which F£’ is a focus, 
DY a directrix, and BR parallel to an 
asymptote, since P/ must always = PB. 


( 195 ) 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PARABOLA. 


REDUCTION OF THE EQUATION. 


203. THE equation of the second degree (Art. 137) will re- 
present a parabola, when the first three terms form a perfect 
square, or when the equation is of the form 

(aa + By)’ + 29x + 2fy+co=0. 
We saw (Art. 140) that we could not transform this equation 
so as to make the coefficients of 2 and y both to vanish. The 
form of the equation, however, points at once to another method 
of simplifying it. We know (Art. 34) that the quantities 
ax+ By, 2gx+2fy+ec, are respectively proportional to the 
lengths of perpendiculars let fall from the point (ay) on the 
right lines, whose equations are 

axn+ By=0, 2gx+2fy+e=0. 
Hence, the equation of the parabola asserts that the square of 
the perpendicular from any point of the curve on the first of 
these lines is proportional to the perpendicular from the same 
point on the second line. Now if we transform our equa- 
tion, making these two lines the new axes of coordinates, then 
since the new « and y are proportional to the perpendiculars 
from any point on the new axes, the transformed equation must 
be of the form y" = pe. 

The new origin is evidently a point on the curve; and since 
for every value of x we have two equal and opposite values of y, 
our new axis of « will be a diameter whose ordinates are parallel 
to the new axis of y. But the ordinate drawn at the extremity 
of any diameter touches the curve (Art. 145); therefore the new 
axis of y is a tangent at the origin. Hence the line aw + fy is 
the diameter passing through the origin, and 2gx-+ 2fy+e is 
the tangent at the point where this diameter meets the curve. 
And the equation of the curve referred to a diameter and 
tangent at its extremity, as axes, is of the form y’ = pa. 
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204, The new axes to which we were led in the last article 
are in general not rectangular. We shall now show that it is 
possible to transform the equation to the form y’=pz, the new 
axes being rectangular. If we introduce the arbitrary constant 
k, it is easy to verify that the equation of the parabola may be 
written in the form 

(ac + By +k)? +2(g-—ak)x+2(f- Bh)yt+eo-h’=0. 

Hence, as in the last article, av+@y+hk is a diameter, 
2(g—ak)x+2(f—Bk)y+ce—k is the tangent at its ex- 
tremity, and if we take these lines as axes, the transformed 
equation is of the form y*=px. Now the condition that these 
new axes should be perpendicular is (Art. 25) 

a (9 — ak) +B (f— Bk) =0, 
_ 9th 
-a@t+pr 
Since we get a simple equation for k, we see that there is one 
diameter whose ordinates cut it perpendicularly, and this dia- 
meter is called the axis of the curve. 


whence k 


205. We might also have reduced the equation to the form 
y’ =px by direct transformation of coordinates. In Chap. x1. 
we reduced the general equation by first transforming to parallel 
axes through a new origin, and then turning round the axes so 
as to make the coefficient of wy vanish. We might equally 
well have performed this transformation in the opposite order ; 
and in the case of the parabola this is more convenient, since 
we cannot, by transformation to a new origin, tnake the coeffi- 
cients of x and y both vanish. 

We take for our new axes the line a+ fy, and the line 
. perpendicular to it @a—ay. Then since the new X and Y are 
to denote the lengths of perpendiculars from any point on the 
new axes, we have (Art. 34) 


2 ar+ By . See Ba — ay 
‘/ (a + B’)2 a V(a® + 6") : 
If for shortness we write a’?+6’=y", the formule of trans- 
formation become 
yY=art+ By, yX=Bu-ay, 


whence ye=aY+8X, y=RBY-aXk, 
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Making these substitutions in thé equation of the curve it becomes 
YY? +2 (98 —fa) X+2(ga+f8) Y+yc=0. 
Thus, by turning round the axes, we have reduced the equation 
to the form By? + 29'x + 2f’'y +c =0. 
If we change now to parallel axes through any new origin ay’, 
substituting «+ a’, y¥+y” for # and y, the equation becomes 
Dy? + 2g'a+2 (by +f") y+ Vy” + 29'a' + 2f’'y +¢ =0. 

The coefficient of x is thus unaltered by transformation, and 
therefore cannot in this way be made to vanish. But we can 
evidently determine x and y’, so that the coefficients of y and 
the absolute term may vanish, and the equation thus be reduced 
to y’=pa. The actual values of the coordinates of the new 


ha St 12 — b'c' 29 


origin are 7’ =— W? a= eon ; and p is evidently — yo or 
in terms of the original coefficients 
2 (fa- 98) 
b= I a a 
(2 + 8’) 


When the equation of a parabola is reduced to the form y= px, 
the quantity p is called the parameter of the diameter, which is 
the axis of w; and if the axes be rectangular, p is called the 
principal parameter (see Art. 194). 

Ex.1. Find the principal parameter of the parabola 

9a? + Wary + 16y? + 22n + 46y +9 =0. 

First, if we proceed as in Art. 204, we determine 4=5. The equation may then 

be written 
(8x + 4y +5)? =2 (4a — By + 8). 

Now if the distances of any point from 8x +4y+5 and 4x — 3y + 8 be Y and X, we 


have 
5Y=8r+4y+5, 5X=4e—3y+ 8, 


‘and the equation may be written — Y2=2x, 
The process of Art. 205 is first to transform to the lines 3a + 4y, 4x — 3y as axes, 


when the equation becomes 
25¥?+50¥ —-10X+9=0, 
or 25 (¥ + 1)2?=10X + 16, 
which becomes ¥ * = 2X when transformed to parallel axes through (— 8, — 1). 
Ex. 2, Find the parameter of the parabola 
) 2 4ar%h2 
nate ee = 0. die 
a ab b a b (a a 2/2 qi 


This value may also be deduced directly by the help of the following theorem, 
which will be proved afterwards :—“ The focus of a parabola is the foot of a perpendi- 
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cular let fall from the intersection of two tangents which cut at right angles on their 
chord of contact ;” and “The parameter of a conic is found by dividing four times 
the rectangle under the segments of a focal chord by the length of that chord” 
(Art. 193, Ex, 1). 


Ex. 3. Ifa and 8 be the lengths of two tangents to a parabola which intersect at 
right angles, and m one quarter of the parameter, prove 


af a 
of ad nd 
206. Ifin the original equation g8=fa, the coefficient of a 


vanishes in the equation transformed as in the last article; and 
that equation b'y? + 2f'y+c' =0, being equivalent to one of the 
or (y-™) Y-H)=0, 

represents two real, coincident, or imaginary lines parallel to the 
new axis of 2. 

We can verify that in this case the general condition that 
the equation should represent right lines is fulfilled. For this 
condition may be written 

. ¢ (ab — kh’) = af? — 2hfg + bg’. 
But if we substitute for a, h, b, respectively, a’, a8, 8, the left- 
hand side of the equation vanishes, and the right-hand side 
becomes (fa—g8). Writing the condition fa=g8 in either 
of the forms fa’ = ga8, fa8 = 98", we see that the general equa- 
tion of the second degree represents two parallel right lines 
when 4* = ad, and also either af=hg, or fh = bg. 


*207. If the original axes were oblique, the equation is still 
reduced, as in Art. 205, by taking for our new axes the line 
ax + 8y, and the line perpendicular to it, whose equation is 
(Art. 26) (8 —acosw)x—(a—B cosa) y=0. 


And if we write y*=a’+ 6’ —2a8 cos, the formule of trans- 
formation become, by Art. 34, 


yY=(axe+ By) sino, yX=(B—-a cose) x—(a—Bcoso)y;3 
whence yx sina =(a —- Bcosw) Y+ PXsinw; 
yy sina =(8—a cosw) Y—aX sina. 
Making these substitutions, the equation becomes 
y Y?42sin’o (g8—- fa) X 
+2 sing {9 (a— 8 cosa) +f(B-- acosw)} Y + yc sin’w = 0. 
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And the transformation to paralfel axes proceeds as in Art. 205, 
The principal parameter is 


29° 2 ( fa—g8) sin’o 
ea ae 
(a? + 8” — 208 cosw) 
Ex. Find the principal parameter of 


Lae 


eee: 2 %% 2 2 ein? 
ees fg ae age 4a)? sin? w = 
2 (a? + 0? + 2ab cos w)2 


FIGURE OF THE CURVE. 


208. From the equation y’=pa we can at once perceive the 
figure of the curve. It must be symmetrical on both sides of the 
axis of #, since every value for « gives two 
equal and opposite for y. None of it can 
lie on the negative side of the origin, since 
if we make x negative, y will be imagi- 
nary, and as we give increasing positive 
values to x, we obtain increasing values 
for y. Hence the figure of the curve is 
that here represented. 

Although the parabola resembles the hyperbola in having in- 
finite branches, yet there is an important difference between the 
nature of the infinite branches of the two curves. ‘Those of the 
hyperbola, we saw, tend ultimately to coincide with two diverg- 
ing right lines; but this is not true for the parabola, since, if we 
seek the points where any right line (c=y+/) meets the 
parabola (y’ = px), we obtain the quadratic 


y'— pky — pl=0, 
whose roots can never be infinite as long as & and 7 are finite. 
There is no finite right line which meets the parabola in two 
coincident points at infinity; for any diameter (y=m), which 


meets the curve once at infinity (Art. 142), meets it once also in 
2 


the point t= ; and although this value increases as m in-= 


creases, yet it will never become infinite as long as m is finite. 


209. The figure of the parabola may be more clearly con- 
ceived from the following theorem: If we suppose one vertex 
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and focus of an ellipse given, while its axis major increases with- 
out limit, the curve will ultimately become a parabola. 


The equation of the el- owe 
lipse referred to its vertex qe 2 as 
is (Art. 194) : Goa. 
ee ee 
v= a x p} 


We wish to express 0 in terms of the distance VF (=m), 
which we suppose fixed. We have m=a—v/(a’ —0°) (Art. 182), 
whence b* = 2am — m’, and the equation becomes 


y= (4m — 2) a ( - =) aye 
a a” 


Now, if we suppose a to become infinite, all but the first term of 
the right-hand side of the equation will vanish, and the equation 


becomes y =4mn, 


the equation of a parabola. 
A parabola may also be considered as an ellipse whose eccen- 
‘ ; b° 
tricity is equal to 1. For @=1— a Now we saw that ah? 
which is the coefficient of x’ in the preceding equation, vanished 
as we supposed a increased, according to the prescribed condi- 
tions; hence e* becomes finally = 1. 


THE TANGENT. 

210. The equation of the chord joining two points on the 
curve is (Art. 86) (y-y') (y-y")=y' — pa, 
or Yty)y=peryy’. 

And if we make y” =y’, and for y” write its equal pa’, we have 
the equation of the tangent 

2y'y =p (w +2’). 
If in this equation we put y=0, we get e=—2', hence 7M 
(see fig. next page), which is called the Subtangent, is bisected 
at the vertex. 

These results hold equally if the axes of coordinates are 
oblique ; that is to say, if the axes are any diameter and the 
tangent at its vertex, in which case we saw (Art. 203) that the 
equation of the parabola is still of the form y’=p'a, 
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This Article enables us, there- « 
fore, to draw a tangent at any 
point on the parabola, since we 
have only to take TV=VM and - 7 
join PT’ or again, having found 
this tangent, to draw an ordinate 
from P to any other diameter, 
since we have only to take V’M’ = T’V’, and join Pl’. 


211. The equation of the polar of any point 2’y’ is similar 

in form to that of the tangent (Art. 89), and is, therefore, 
2y'y = p (e+ 2’). 

Putting y=0, we find that the intercept made by this polar 
on the axis of x is —a’. Hence the intercept which the polars of 
any two points cut off on the axis is equal to the intercept between 
perpendiculars from those points on that axis; each of these 
quantities being equal to (a — x”). 


DIAMETERS. 

212. We have said that if we take for axes any diameter 
and the tangent at its extremity, the equation will be of the 
form y’=p'a. 

We shall prove this again by actual transformation of the 
equation referred to rectangular axes (y*=pzx), because it is 
desirable to express the new p’ in terms of the old p. 

If we transform the equation y’ = px to parallel axes throygh 
any point (a’y’) on the curve, writing +a’ and y+y/’ for « and 
y, the equation becomes 

y" + 2yyf = pe. 

Now if, preserving our axis of a, we take a new axis of y,: 
inclined to that of x at an angle 6, we must substitute (Art. 9), 
y sin @ for y, and x+y cos0@ for w, and our equation becomes 

y? sin’6 + 2y'y sin 8 = px + py cosd. 

In order that this should reduce to the form y? = px, we must 

have 
27’ sin? =p cosO, or tand= a7 : 


Now this is the very angle which the tangent makes with the 
axis of a, as we see from the equation 


2y'y =p (x + a). 
DD 
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The equation, therefore, referred to a diameter and tangent, 
will take the form 
y = Sa v, or x cate ‘ae 


The quantity p’ is Bee the parameter beens ti to the 
diameter V’M’, and we see that the parameter of any diameter is 
enversely prope ronal to the square of the sine of the angle which 


its ordinates make with the axis, since p’ = sin’ ° 
We can express the parameter of any diameter in terms of the 


coordinates of its vertex, from the equation tan? = oy ,; hence 
og jertee aa AL ee eek Ke 
ane = +e r/ iS + iz) 
hence p=pt4a. 


THE NORMAL. 
213. The equation of a line through (x’y’) perpendicular to 


the tangent 2yy’=p (~+2’) is P 
PYy-¥) + 2¥ (w@— a’) =0. R 
If we seek the intercept on 

the axis of x we have — VAE MN 


a (=VN) =a +473 
and, since VM=2’, we must have 
MN {the subnormal, Art. 181) = 4p. 


Hence 7 the parabola the subnormal is constant, and equal to 
the semi-parameter. The normal itself 


= (PME + MN") = Vy" + tp") = {p (@ + dp)} =4/ (pp). 
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214. A point situated on the axis of a parabola, at a distance 
from the vertex equal to one-fourth of the principal parameter, 
is called the focus of the curve. This is the point which, 
Art. 209, has led us to expect to find analogous to the focus 
of an ellipse; and we shall show, in the present section, that a 
parabola may in every respect be considered as an ellipse, 
having one of its foci at this distance and the other at infinity. 
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To avoid fractions we shall often in the following Articles, use 
the abbreviation m= }p. 

To find the distance of any point on the curve from the focus. 

The coordinates of the focus being (m, 0), the square of its: 
distance from any point is 

(a! — m)* +? = a” — Qmx" + m? + Amat! = (a +m). 

Hence the distance of any point from the focus = a’ + m. 

This enables us to express more simply the result of Art. 212, 
and to say that the parameter of any diameter ts four times the 
distance of tts extremity from the focus. 


215. The polar of the focus of a parabola is called the 
directrix, as in the ellipse and hyperbola. 

Since the distance of the focus from the vertex =m, its polar 
is (Art. 211) a line perpendicular to the axis at the same dis- 
tance on the other side of the vertex. The distance of any point 
from the directrix must, therefore, =a +m. 

Hence, by the last Article, the distance of any point on the 
curve from the directrix is equal to its distance from the focus. 

We saw (Art. 186) that in the ellipse and hyperbola the 
distance from the focus is to the distance from the directrix in 
the constant ratio e to 1. We see, now, that this is true for the 
parabola also, since in the parabola e=1 (Art. 209). 

The method given for mechanically describing an hyperbola, 
Art. 202, can be adapted to the mechanical description of the 
parabola, by simply making the angle ABR a right angle. 


216. The point where any tangent cuts the aais, and its point 
of contact, are equally distant from the focus. 

For, the distance from the vertex of the point where the 
tangent cuts the axis =a’ (Art. 210), its distance from the focus 
is therefore 2 +m. 


217. Any tangent makes equal angles with the axis and with 
the focal radius vector. 

This is evident from inspection of the isosceles triangle, 
which, in the last Article, we proved was formed by the axis, 
the focal radius vector, and the tangent. 

This is only an extension of the property of the ellipse 
(Art. 188), that the angle 7PF'= 7’ PF’; for, if we suppose the 
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focus F” to go off to infinity, the line PF’ will become parallel 
to the axis, and 7PF=PT7F. (See figure, p. 200) 

Hence the tangent at the extremity of the focal ordinate cuts 
the axis at an angle of 45°. 


218. To find the length of the perpendicular from the focus on 
the tangent. 
The perpendicular from the point (m, 0) on the tangent 
1y2/ = 2m (x+ a')} is 
_ 2m (ai +m) 2m (a +m) 
~ V(y? + 4m) /(4ma’ + 4m’) 
Hence (see fig., p. 202) FR is a mean proportional between FV 
and FP. 
It appears, also, from this expression and from Art. 213 that 
FR is half the normal, as we might have inferred geometrically 
from the fact that 77 = F'N. 


= /{m (a + m)}. 


219. To express the perpendicular from the focus in terms of 
the angles which it makes with the axis. 
We have 


cosa = sin FTR = (Art, 212) Me (= ) 
Therefore (Art. 218) 


FR= v(m (a +m)} =, 


és 


The equation of the tangent, the focus being the origin, can 
therefore be expressed 


. m 
@ cosa+y sing + — =0, 
COS & 


and hence we can express the perpendicular from any other 
point in terms of the angle it makes with the axis. 


220. The locus of the extremity of the perpendicular from the 
Jocus on the tangent ts a right line. 

For, taking the focus for pole, we have at once the polar 
equation 


m 
p=->—)y, pcosa=m 
cosa? 2 


which obviously represents the tangent at the vertex. 
Conversely, if from any point / we draw FR a radius vector 
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to a right line V#, and draw PF perpendicular to it, the line 
££ will always touch a parabola having F for its focus. 

We shall show hereafter how to solve generally questions of 
this class, where one condition less than is sufficient to determine 
a line is given, and it is required to find its envelope, that is 
to say, the curve which it always touches. 

We leave, as a useful exercise to the reader, the investiga= 
tion of the locus of the foot of the perpendicular by ordinary 
rectangular coordinates, 


221. To find the locus of the intersection of tangents which 
cut at right angles to each other. 
The equation of any tangent being (Art. 219) 
x cos a+y sina cosa+m=0; 
the equation of a tangent perpendicular to this (that is, whose 
perpendicular makes an angle =90°+a with the axis) is found 
by substituting cosa for sing, and — sina for cosa, or 
x sin’a—y sing cosa + m=0. 
a, is eliminated by simply adding the equations, and we get 
xz+2m=0, 
the equation of the directrix, since the distance of focus from 
directrix = 2m. 


222. The angle between any two tangents is half the angle 
between the focal radii vectores to their points of contact. 

For, from the isosceles PFT, the angle PTF, which the tan- 
gent makes with the axis, is half the angle P/N, which the focal 
radius makes with it. Now, the angle between any two tangents 
is equal to the difference of the angles they make with the axis, 
and the angle between two focal radii is equal to the difference 
of the angles which they make with the axis. 

The theorem of the last Article follows as a particular case 
of the present theorem: for if two tangents make with each 
other an angle of 90°, the focal radii must make with each other 
an angle of 180°, therefore the two tangents must be drawn at 
the extremities of a chord through the focus, and, therefore, 
from the definition of the directrix, must meet on the directrix. 


223. The line joining the focus to the intersection of two tangents, 
bisects the angle which their points of contact subtend at the focus. 
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Subtracting one from the other, the equations of two tan- 
gents, viz. 
xcosat+ysinacosat+m=0, xcos’8+ysin8 cos8+m=0, 
we find for the line joining their intersection to the focus, 
x sin (a+ 8)— ycos(a+8)=0. 
This is the equation of a line making the angle a+ with the 
axis of a But since a and @ are the angles made with the axis 
by the perpendiculars on the tangent, we have VF P=2a and 
VFP’=28; therefore the line making an angle with the axis 
=a+ must bisect the angle PF'P’. This theorem may also be 
proved by calculating, as in Art. 191, the angle (@ — &) subtended: 
at the focus by the tangent to a parabola from the point xy, when 


it will be found that cos (@— 0’) = fiiaisl 


independent of the coordinates of the point of contact, will 
be the same for each of the two tangents which can be drawn 
through wy. (See O’Brien’s Coordinate Geometry, p. 156.) 


Cor. 1. If we take the case where the angle PP’ =180°, 
then PP’ passes through the focus; the tangents 7’P, 7'P’ will 
intersect on the directrix, and the angle 7/P=90° (See Art. 
192). This may also be proved directly by forming the equa- 
tions of the polar of any point (—m, y’) on the directrix, and 
also the equation of the line joining that point to the focus. 
These two equations are 

oy =2m(x—m), Am (yy) +y (@+m)=0, 
which obviously represent two right lines at right angles to 
each other. P’ 


Cor. 2. If any chord PP’ T 
cut the directrix in D, then /'B 
is the external bisector of the 
angle PFP’. This is proved as 
at p. 184. 


Cor. 3. If any variable tan- 
gent to the parabola meet two fixed tangents, the angle sub- 
tended at the focus by the portion of the variable tangent 
intercepted between the fixed tangents is the supplement of 
the angle between the fixed tangents. For (see next figure) 


, 2 value which, being 
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the angle QRT is half ply (Art. 222), and, by the present 
Article, PQ is obviously also half py, therefore PFQ is =QRT, 
or is the supplement of PRQ. 

Cor. 4. Lhe circle circumscribing the triangle formed by any 
three tangents to a 
parabola will pass 
through the focus. 
For the circle de- 
scribed through mp 
PRQ must pass 
through J since 
the angle contained 
in the segment PF'Q will be the supplement of that contained 
in PRQ. 


224. To find the polar equation of the parabola, the focus 


being the pole. P 
We proved (Art. 214) that the focal 
radius 
=2¢+m=VU+m=FM+2m=p cos0+2m. —> 4 uM 
2m 
Hence (lola waen meet 


This is exactly what the equation of Art. 193 becomes, if 
we suppose e=1 (Art. 209). The properties proved in the 
Examples to Art. 193 are equally true of the parabola. 

In this equation 9 is supposed to be measured from the side 
FM; if we suppose it measured from the side #'V, the equation 


becomes 


2m 
p™ 1.0088 ° 
This equation may be written 
p cos 40=m, 
or p* cos = (m)t, 


and is, therefore, one of a class of equations 
p cosnO=a", 
some of whose properties we shall mention hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EXAMPLES AND MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS. 


225. Tue method of applying algebra to problems relating 
to conic sections is essentially the same as that employed in the 
case of the right line and circle, and will present no diffictilty to 
any reader who has carefully worked out the Examples given in 
Chapters 111. and vil. We, therefore, only think it necessary 
to select a few out of the great multitude of examples which 
lead to loci of the second order, and we shall then add some 
properties of conic sections, which it was not found convenient 
to insert in the preceding Chapters. 

Ex. 1. Through a fixed point P is drawn a line LK (see fig., p. 40) terminated by 
two given lines, Find the locus of a point Q taken on the line, so that PL = QK. 


Ex. 2. Two equal rulers AB, BC, are connected by 
a pivot at B; the extremity A is fixed, while the ex- 
tremity C is made to traverse the right line AC; find 
the locus described by any fixed point P on BC. 

Ex. 3. Given base and the product of the tangents 
of the halves of the base angles of a triangle ; find the A Cc 
locus of vertex. 

fixpressing the tangents of the half angles in terms of the sides, it will be found 
that the sum of sides is given ; and, therefore, that the locus is an ellipse, of which the 
extremities of the base are the foci. 


B 


Ex, 4, Given base and sum of sides of a triangle; find the locus of the centre of 
the inscribed circle. 

It may be immediately inferred, from the last example, and from Ex. 4, p. 47, that 
the locus is an ellipse, whose vertices are the extremities of the given base. 


Ex. 5, Given base and sum of sides, find the locus of the intersection of bisectors 
of sides, 


Ex. 6, Find the locus of the centre of a circle which makes given intercepts on 
two given lines, 


Ex. 7, Find the locus of the centre of a cirele which touches two given circles, or 
which touches a right line and a given circle. 


Ex. 8. Find locus of centre of a circle which passes through a given point and 
makes a given intercept on a given line. 


Ex. 9. Or which passes through a given point, and makes on a given line an ins 
tercept subtending a given angle at that point, 


Ex. 10. Two vertices of a given triangle move along fixed right lines; find the 
locus of the third. 
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Hx, 11. A triangle 4BC circumscribes a’given circle; the angle at C is given, and 
B moves along a fixed line; find the locus of A. 

Let us use polar coordinates, the centre 0 being the pole, and the angles being 
measured from the perpendicular on the fixed line; let the coordinates of A, B, be p, 
6; p’, &. Then we have p’ cos@’=p. But it is easy to see that the angle AOB is 
given (=a). And since the perpendicular of the triangle AOB is given, we have 

ne pp’ sina 
~ dlp? + p’? — 2pp" cos a) * 
But 6+ 6 =a; therefore the polar equation of the locus is 


z pp? sin? a 
~~ p? cos? (a — 0) + p? — 2pp cosa cos (a — 6)’ 
which represents a conic. 

Ex. 12. Find the locus of the pole with respect to one conic A of any tangent to 
another conic B, 

Let af be any point of the locus, and \x + ny + v its polar with respect to the conic 
A, then (Art. 89) A, w, » are functions of the first degree in a, 8. But (Art. 151) the 
condition that Ax + wy +v should touch B is of the second degree in A, w,». The 
locus is therefore a conic. 

Ex. 13. Find the locus of the intersection of the perpendicular from a focus on any 


tangent to a central conic, with the radius vector from centre to the point of contact. 
Ans. The corresponding directrix, 


Pd 


Ex. 14, Find the locus of the intersection of the perpendicular from the centre on 
any tangent, with the radius vector from a focus to the point of contact. Ans. A circle, 

Ex. 15. Find the locus of the intersection of tangents at the extremities of conju- 
gate diameters, Ans. ae + y 24, 

CRE 

This is obtained at once by squaring and adding the equations of the two tangents, 
attending to the relations, Art. 172. 

Ex. 16. Trisect a given arc of acircle. The points of trisection are found as the 
intersection of the circle with a hyperbola. See Ex. 7, p. 47. 
_ Ex, 17. One of the two parallel sides of a trapezium is given in magnitude and 
position, and the other in magnitude. The sum of the remaining two sides is given ; 
find the locus of the intersection of diagonals. 

Ex. 18. One vertex of a parallelogram circumscribing an ellipse moves along one 
directrix; prove that the opposite vertex moves along the other, and that the two 
remaining vertices are on the circle described on the axis major as diameter. 


226. We give in this Article some examples on the focal 


properties of conics. 

Ex, 1, The distance of any point on a conic from the focus is equal to the whole 
length of the ordinate at that point, produced to meet the tangent at the extremity of 
the focal ordinate, 

Bix. 2. If from the focus a line be drawn making a given angle with any tangent, 
find the locus of the point where it meets it. 

Ex. 8. To find the locus of the pole of a fixed line with regard to a serics of con- 
centric and confocal conic sections. 

We know that the pole of any line € + ! = 1) , with regard to the conic 


2 2 
Gi + YT — 1) , is found from the equations ma = a? and ny = 0? (Art. 169). 
EE 
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Now, if the foci of the conic are given, a? — 6? =? is given; hertce, the locus of the 

pole of the fixed line is 
me — ny = c?, 
the equation of a right line perpendicular to the given line. 

If the given line touch one of the conics, its pole will be the point of contact. 
Hence, given two confocal conics, if we draw any tangent to one and tangents to the 
second where this line meets it, these tangents will intersect on the normal to the 
first conic. 


Ex. 4. Find the locus of the points of contact of tangents to a series of confocal 
ellipses from a fixed point on the axis major. Ans. A circle. 


Ex. 5. The lines joining each focus to the foot of the perpendicular from the other 
focus on any tangent intersect on the corresponding normal and bisect it. 


Ex. 6. The focus being the pole, prove that the polar equation of the chord 
through points whose angular coordinates are a + 8, a — f, is 


5 =ecos0 + sec @ cos (0 — a). 
This expression is due to Mr. Frost (Cambridge and Dublin Math. Journal, 1., 68, 
cited by Walton, Examples, p. 375). It follows easily from Ex. 3, p. 37. 


Ex.7, The focus being the pole, prove that the polar equation of the tangent, at 
the point whose angular coordinate is a, is - =ecos 6+ cos (0 — a). 


This expression is due to Mr. Davies (Philosophical Magazine for 1842, p, 192, 
cited by Walton, Examples, p. 368), 

Ex. 8, If a chord PP’ of a conic pass through a fixed point O, then 

tan} PFO.tan4P’FO 
is constant, 

The reader will find an investigation of this theorem by the help of the equation ot 
Ex. 6 (Walton’s Examples, p. 377), I insert here the geometrical proof given by 
Mr. Mac Cullagh, to whom, I believe, the theorem is due. Imagine a point O taken 
anywhere on PP’ (see figure p. 206), and let the distance FO be é’ times the distance 
of O from the directrix: then, since the distances of P and O from the directrix are 
proportional to PD and OD, we have 


EP LD = sinPDF _smODF_e 
FD’ OD @’ sinPFD* snOFD ¢° 


- cosOFT e 
Hence (Art. 192) cos PFT = ei 
or, since (Art, 191) PFT is half the sum, andOFT half the difference, of PFO and P’FO, 
L ARR aE 
tan 3PFO.tan3P’FO= naar 


It is obvious that the product of these tangents remains constant if O be not fixed, but 
be anywhere on a conic having the same focus and directrix as the given conic. 

Ex. 9. To express the condition that the chord joining two points 2’y’, ay” on the 
curve passes through the focus. 

This condition may be expressed in several equivalent forms, two of the most 
useful of which are got by expressing that 6” = 0’ + 180°, where 6’, 6” are the angles 
made with the axis by the lines joining the focus to the points, The condition 
sin 0” = — sin 0’ gives 

¥ E + Pie _— 0 U I Tenet} ” 
Gao? awe Os OY HY) = 8 ey" + 29). 
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The condition cos 6” = — cos 6’ gives ‘ 


w—e , x —e 
amen + q@megh = 93 2en'a"” — (a + ce) (2' + x”) + 2ac = 0, 


Ex. 10. If normals be drawn at the extremities of any focal chord, a line drawn 
through their intersection parallel to the axis major will bisect the chord, [This 
solution is by Larrose, Nowvelles Annales, X1X. 85.] 

Since each normal bisects the angle between the focal radii, the intersection of 
normals at the extremities of a focal chord is the centre of the circle inscribed in the 
triangle whose base is that chord, and sides the lines joining its extremities to the other 

treat LPL 


focus. Now if a, b,c be the sides of a triangle whose vertices are a’y’, ay", 2’”y'", 
then, Ex. 6, p. 6, the coordinates of the centre of the inscribed circle are 


rs az’ + ba” + eal" i ay’ +. by!” ab cy!” 
atb+co °.%  atb+te 
In the present case the coordinates of the vertices are 2’, y’; x”, y”; —c, 0; and 
the lengths of opposite sides are a + ex”, a + ex’, 2a — ex’ — ex", We have therefore 
_ @+ea') y+ (w@+ex") y 
y= 4a , 
or, reducing by the first relation of the last Example, y = 4(y’ + y’’), which proves the 


theorem. 
In like manner we have 


a (a + ex") a + (a + ex’) x” — (2a — ex’ — ex!) c 
i 4a 


? 


which, reduced by the second relation, becomes 


(a + ec) (x' + x”) — 2ca 
c= ° 
2a 


We could find, similarly, expressions for the coordinates of the intersection of 
tangents at the extremities of a focal chord, since this point is the centre of the circle 
exscribed to the hase of the triangle just considered. The line joining the intersection 
of tangents to the corresponding intersection of normals evidently passes through a 
focus, being the bisector of the vertical angle of the same triangle. 


Ex. 11. To find the locus of the intersection of normals at the extremities of a 
focal chord. 

Let a, B be the coordinates of the middle point of the chord, and we have, by the 
last Example, 


, aw a (x +0) , aw 
a=3(e Tie) = oe ae 3; B=3e'+y")=y. 


If, then, we knew the equation of the locus described by a, we should, by making 
the above substitutions, have the equation of the locus described by wy. Now the 
polar equation of the locus of middle point, the focus being origin, is (Art. 193) 


— 6? ecosd 
= (ee AN a ee ae 
a A 8 a 1—€ cos?0’ 


which, transformed to rectangular axes, the centre being origin, becomes 
a? + a2? = Bea. 
The equation of the locus sought is, therefore, 


ab? (x +c)? + (a2 + 67)°4? = Be (a? + 67) (@ +0). 
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Ex. 12, If @ be the angle between the tangents to an ellipse from any point P, 
and if p, p’ be the distances of that point from the 
fan Oe alep 


foci, prove that cos@= Bop" (see also 
Art. 194d). 
For (Art. 189) 
EDRVEET a 6% 


sin TPF, sin tPF = pa = mare 


But cos FPF’ —cosTPt=2sin TPF .sintPF; 
and 2ep’ cos FPF’ = p? + p” — 4c%, 

Ex. 13. If from any point O two lines be drawn to the foci (or touching any 
confocal conic) meeting the conic in #, R’; S, S’; then (see also Ex. 15, Art. 231) ; 

oR = a = 5 iia ae . [Mr. M. Roberts.} 

It appears from the quadratic, by which the radius vector is determined (Art. 136), 
that the difference of the reciprocals of the roots will be the same for two values, 
of 0, which give the same value to. 

(ac — g?) cos? 6 + 2 (ch — gf) cos@ sin 6 + (be —f?) sin? 0. 

Now it is easy to see that A cos?@ + 2H cos@ sin@ + B sin?0 has equal values for any 
two values of 0, which correspond to the directions of lines equally inclined to the 
two represented by Ax? + 2Hay+ By?=0. But the function we are considering 
becomes = 0 for the direction of the two tangents through O (Art. 147); and tangents 
to any confocal are equally inclined to these tangents (Art. 189). It follows from this 
example that chords which touch a confocal conic are proportional to the squares of 
the parallel diameters (see Ex. 15, Art. 231), 


227. We give in this Article some examples on the parabola. 
The reader will have no difficulty in distinguishing those of the 
examples of the last Article, the proofs of which apply equally 


to the parabola. 
Ex, 1. Find the coordinates of the intersection of the two tangents at the points 


tte 


eh ee Die ’ CO) 
ay’, xy", to the parabola y? = pa, Ans. ya a= . 


Ex, 2. Find the locus of the intersection of the perpendicular from focus on tan- 
gent with the radius vector from vertex to the point of contact, 


Ex, 3, The three perpendiculars of the triangle formed by three tangents intersect 
on the directrix (Steiner, Gergonne, Annales, x1X.59; Walton, p. 119). 
The equation of one of those perpendiculars is (Art. 32) 


yy” ae yy! ( a rr) Oke! a y" ( xt y” + r\ = 
Tm x oe ap a 5 y oem 107) 
which, after dividing by y’” — y”, may be written 
A a ETc) INSTI 
y (2 at ‘) ? +3 4 =0, 
The symmetry of the equation shows that the three perpendiculars intersect on the 
directrix at a height 


m" 


I Me ei oR es 
vis eerie Bo , 

Ex. 4, The area of the triangle formed by three tangents is half that of the tri- 
angle formed by joining their points of contact (Gregory, Cambridge Journal, 11. 16 
Walton, p. 187. See also Lessons on Higher Algebra, Ex, 12, p. 15). 
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Substituting the coordinates of os vertices of the triangles in the expression of 
Art, 36, we find for the latter area = me yy") yy’ —y”) (y’”—y'); and for the formey 
area half this quantity. 


Bx. 5, Find an expression for the radius of the circle circumscribing a triangle 
inscribed in a parabola. 
The radius of the circle circumscribing a tenets the lengths of whose sides are 


d, e, f, and whose area = & is easily proved to be tS oy . Butifd be the length of the 


Fg AD. ar Hap 


chord joining the points x’’y”, x'”’y’”, and 0’ the co which this chord makes with 
the axis, it is obvious that d sin 0": =y"’—y'". Using, then, the expression for the 
ee IS ee eg 
2 sin 6” sin 0” sin 0” 
press the radius, also, in terms of the focal chords parallel to the sides of the 
triangle. For (Art, 193, Ex. 2) the length of a chord making an angle 0 with the axis 


Pp UUs 
ise=——. Hence R?= 


area found in the last Example, we have R= We might ex- 


cele" 
sin?0 4p * 
It follows from Art. 212 that c’, ¢”, ¢’” are the parameters of the diameters which 
bisect the sides of the triangle. 


Hx. 6. Express the radius of the circle circumscribing the triangle formed by three 
tangents to a parabola in terms of the angles which they make with the axis, 


a pps 2s where p’, p”, 
dite: fe aa 6’sin6”sino”? © 64p ’ PoP oP 
meters of the diameters through the points of contact of the tangents (see Art. 212), 
Ex. 7. Find the angle contained by the two tangents through the point 2’y’ to, 
the parabola 7? = 4ma. 
The equation of the pair of tangents is (as in Art. 92) found to be 
(42 — Ame’) (y? — 4a) = {yy’ — 2m (@ + 27')}?. 
A parallel pair of lines through the origin is 
x'y? — yxy + ma? = 0. 
A(y’? — 4mar') 
a +m ° 


mm 


are the parac 


The angle contnined by which is (Art. 74) tang = 


Ex, 8, Find the locus of intersection of tangents to a parabola which cut at 
a given angle. 

Ans. The hyperbola, y?— 4ma = (a + m)? tan’, or y? + (w — m)?= (@ + m)? sec’, 
From the latter form of the equation it is evident (see Art. 186) that the hyperbola 
has the same focus and directrix as the parabola, and that its eccentricity = sec p. 

Ex. 9, Find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the focus of a parabola 
en the normal. F ; ; 

The length of the perpendicular from (m, 0) on 2m (y—y') + y’ (w@— 2’) =0is 

ICSE! re eo teow 
Gy? + in) = J{a’ (@’ + m)}. 
But if @ be the angle made with the axis by the Ng (Art, 212) 


sn0= (2), t= [e25). 


Hence the polar equation of the locus is 


m cos 0 


=-———— or Y= me 
gin?0 y 
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Ex. 10. Find the coordinates of the intersection of the normals at the points 


PRL A 


wey’, "'y"" 


x £2 + yo +7" yy ” yy’ y +y") 
Ans. x= 2m +7 i OR Neale by er 
Or if a, B be the coordinates of the corresponding intersection of tangents, 
then (Ex. 1) 
af 


Om ee 
a= 2m+——a, y=-—-. 


Ex. 11. Find the coordinates of the points on the curve, the normals at which 
pass through a given point 2’y/, 
Solving between the equation of the normal and that of the curve, we find 
2y? + (p? — 2par') y = py’, 
and the three roots are connected by the relation y,+4%+4;=0. The geometric 
meaning of this is, that the chord joining any two, and the line joining the third to 
the vertex, make equal angles with the axis. 


Ex. 12. Find the locus of the intersection of normals at the extremities of chords 
which pass through a given point 2’y’. 

We have then the relation By’ = 2m (x'+ a); and on substituting in the results 
of Ex. 10 the value of @ derived from this relation we have 


2x + By’ = 4m? + 2B? + Ame’; 2m®y = 2Bmzx’ — By’; 
whence, eliminating @, we find 
2 {2m (y—y') + y' (w@— x')}? = (Ama! — y") (y’y + 2a’e — 4a! — 2x"), 
the equation of a parabola whose axis is perpendicular to the polar of the given 


point. If the chords be parallel to a fixed line, the locus reduces to a right line, as 
is also evident from Ex, 11. 


Ex, 13, Find the locus of the intersection of normals at right angles to each other, 


In this case a=— m, a=sm+F, y=, y=m («@—3m). 


Ex. 14, If the lengths of two tangents be a, , and the angle between them w, 
find the parameter. 
Draw the diameter bisecting the chord of contact; then the parameter of that 


oF sin?0 _ 


diameter is p’ =“, , and the principal parameter is p = yf 2 a (where @ is the 


length of the perpendicular on the chord from the intersection of a tangents). But 
Way = ab sinw, and 16x? = a? + 6? + 2ab cosw; hence 
2h2 ain ?2, 
pe 4a?l? sin?w - (see p. 199). 
(a? + 6? + 2ab cos w)2 

Ex. 15. Show, from the equation of the circle circumscribing three tangents te 
@ parabola, that it passes through the focus, 

The equation of the circle circumscribing a triangle being (Art. 124) 


By sn A+yasinB+ a8 sinC=0; 
the absolute term in this equation is found (by writing at full length for a, 
zcosa+ysina—p, &.) to be p’p” sin(B— y) + p”p sin (y — a) + pp’ sin(a — £). 
But if the line a be a tangent to a parabola, and the origin the focus, we have (Art, 219) 


Me as , and the absolute term 
COs @ 


m? 
~ C08 @ COs B cosy 
which vanishes identically, 


{sin (8 — y) cos a + sin (y — a) cos + sin (a — B) cosy}, 
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Ex. 16, Find the locus of the intersectien of tangents to a parabola, being given 

either (1) the product of sines, (2) the product of tangents, (3) the sum or (4) difference 
of cotangents of the angles they make with the axis. 

Ans. (1) a circle, (2) a right line, (8) a right line, (4) a parabola, 


228. We add a few miscellaneous examples. 


Ex, 1. If an equilateral hyperbola circumscribe a triangle, it will also pass through 
the intersection of its perpendiculars (Brianchon and Poncelet; Gergonne, Annales, 
XI., 205; Walton, p. 283). 

The equation of a conic meeting the axes in given points is (Ex. 1, p. 148) 


Mpa? + 2hay + dd'y? — pw! (A +2’) we —AN (4 + pw’) y+ AN ap’ = O~ 


And if the axes be rectangular, this will represent an equilateral hyperbola (Art. 
174) if AA'=— py’. If, therefore, the axes be any side of the given triangle, and 
the perpendicular on it from the opposite vertex, the portions X, XN’, » are given, there- 

id 
fore, p’ is also given ; or the curve meets the perpendicular in the fixed point y =— ns P 
[2 
which is (Ex. 7, p. 27) the intersection of the perpendiculars of the triangle. 


Ex. 2. What is the locus of the centres of equilateral hyperbolas through three 
given points ? 

Ans. The circle through the middle points of sides (see Ex. 3, p. 158). 

_ Ex.3. A conic being given by the general equation, find the condition that the 

pole of the axis of x should lie on the axis of y, and vice versa, Ans. he=f9. 


Ex. 4. In the same case, what is the condition that an asymptote should pass 
through the origin ? Ans. af? — 2fgh + bg? = 0. 
Ex. 5. The circle circumscribing a triangle, self-conjugate with regard to an equi- 
lateral hyperbola (see Art. 99), passes through the centre of the curve. (Brianchon 
and Poncelet; Gergonne, x1. 210; Walton, p. 304), [This is a particular case of the 
theorem that the six vertices of two self-conjugate triangles lie on a conic (see Ex. 1, 


Art. 375).] 
The condition of Ex. 3 being fulfilled, the equation of a circle passing through 


the origin and through the pole of each axis is 
h (a? + 2ay cosw + y”) + fe+ gy =9, 

or wv (hat by+f)+y (ax + hy +g) —(a+0— 2h cosw) xy, 
an equation which will evidently be satisfied by the coordinates of the centre, pro- 
vided we have a +b = 2h cosw, that is to say, provided the curve be an equilateral 
hyperbola (Arts, 74, 174), 

Ex. 6. A circle described through the centre of an equilateral hyperbola, and 
through any two points, will also pass through the intersection of lines drawn through 
each of these points parallel to the polar of the other, 


Ex. 7. Find the locus of the intersection of tangents which Miser a given 
length on a given fixed tangent. 

The equation of the pair of tangents from a point 2'y’ to a conic given by the 
general equation is given Art. 92. Make y = 0, and we have a quadratic whose roots 
are the intercepts on the axis of «. 

Forming the difference of the roots of this equation, and putting it equal to a 
constant, we obtain the equation of the locus required, which will be in general of 
the fourth degree; but if g? = ac, the axis of x will touch the given conic, and the 
equation of the locus ‘will become divisible by y*, and will reduce to the second 
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degree. We could, by the help of the samé equation, find the locus of the intersection 
of tangents ; if the sum, product, &c., of the intercepts on the axis be given. 


Ex. 8. Given four tangents to a conic to find the locus of the centre. [The 
solution here given is by P. Serret, Nowvelles Annales, 2nd series, Iv. 145.] 

Take any axes, and let the equation of one of the tangents be z cosa+ysina—p=0,; 
then a is the angle the perpendicular on the tangent makes with the axis of x; and 
if @ be the unknown angle made with the same axis by the axis major of the conic, 
then a — @ is the angle made by the same perpendicular with the axis major. If then 
« and y be the coordinates of the centre, the formula of Art. 178 gives us 


(x cos a + y sina — p)? = a? cos? (a — 0) + B? sin? (a — 6). 
We have four equations of this form from which we have to eliminate the 


three unknown quantities a, 6%, 6. Using for shortness the abbreviation a for 
x cosa+ysina—vp (Art. 53), this equation expanded may be written 


a? = (a? cos?0 + 6? sin?0) cos’a + 2 (a? — 6%) cos@ sinO cosa sina + (a? sin?0 + 6? cos?@) sin?a. 
It appears then that the three quantities a? cos?@ + 0? sin?0, (a? — 6?) cos@ sin, 


a? sin?0 + 6? cos?@, may be eliminated linearly from the four equations; and the 
result comes out in the form of a determinant 

a’, cos? a, cos asin a, sin? a 

6?, cos?B, cos B sin B, sin? 8 

y’, cos’y, cosy sin y, sin?y 

6, cos? 6, cos 6 sin 6, sin?6 | = 0, 
which expanded is of the form Aa? + B6?+ Cy?+ Dé? =0, where A, B, C, D ara 
known constants. But this equation, though apparently of the second degree, is in 
reality only of the first; for if, before expanding the determinant, we write a’, &c., 
at full length, the coefficients of ~? are cos?a, cos’B, cos*y, cos?d; but these being 
the same as one column of the determinant, the part multiplied by x? vanishes on 
expansion, Similarly, the coefficients of the terms zy and y? vanish. The locus is 
therefore a right line. The geometrical determination of the line depends on prin- 
ciples to be proved afterwards; namely, that the polar of any point with regard to 
the conic is 

Aa’a + BBB+ Cy’y + D'S =0; 

and, therefore, that the polar of the point af passes through yé. But when a conic 
reduces to a line by the vanishing of the three highest terms in its equation, the polar 
of any point is a parallel line at double the distance from the point. Thus it is seen 
that the line represented by the equation bisects the lines joining the points af, yd; 
ay, BO; ad, By. Conversely, if we are given in any form the equations of four 
lines a = 0, &e., the equation of the line joining the three middle points of diagonals 
of the quadrilateral may, in practice, be most easily formed by determining the 
constants so that Aa? + BG? + Cy? + Dé? = 0 shall represent a right line. 


Ex, 9. Given three tangents to a conic and the sum of the squares of the axes, 
find the locus of the centre. We have three equations as in the last example, and 
a fourth a? + 6?= k?, which may be written 

i? = (a cos’0 + 0? sin?) + (a? sin?0 + 5? cos?6), 
and, as before, the result appears in the form of a determinant 
a’, cos? a, CoS a sin a, sin? a 
B?, cos? B, cos B sin B, sin? B 
yy’, COSs*y, COSy Siny, sin 2y 
Ay Me 0 aL =0, 
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which expanded is of the form Aa? + BG? £ Cy?+ D=0. It is seen, as in the last 
example, that the coefficient of ay vanishes in the expansion, and that the coefficients 
of a and y? are the same. The locus is therefore a circle. Now if Aa? + BB?+ Cy?=0 
represents a circle, it will afterwards appear that the centre is the intersection of 
perpendiculars of the triangle formed by the lines a, 8, y. The present equation there- 
fore, which differs from this by a constant (Art. 81) represents a circle whose centre 
is the intersection of perpendiculars of the triangle formed by the three tangents. 

If we consider the case of the equilateral hyperbola a? + 42=0, we see that two 
equilateral hyperbolas can be described to touch four given lines, the centres being 
the intersections of the line joining the middle points of diagonals with any one of 
four circles whose centres are the intersections of perpendiculars of the four triangles 
formed by any three of the four given lines. From the fact that the four circles 
have two common points it follows that the four intersections of perpendiculars lie 
on a right line, perpendicular to the line joining middle points of diagonals (see 
Art, 268, Ex. 2), 


Ex. 10. Given four points on a conic to find the locus of either focus. The 
distance of one of the given points from the focus (see Ex., Art. 186) satisfies the equation 
p= Ax’ + By + C. 

We have four such equations from which we can linearly eliminate A, B, C, and we 
get the determinant 


Dy yO yt 
(M45 ae as il 
pias woe, oy, 1 3 0, 
which expanded is of the form Jp + mp’ + np” + pp’””=0. If we look to the actual 
values of the coefficients J, m, n, p, and their geometric meaning (Art. 36), this 
equation geometrically interpreted gives us a theorem of Mobius, viz. 
OA. BCD + 0C.ABD = OB. ACD + OD. ABC, 
where O is the focus, and BCD the area of the triangle formed by three of the points 
(compare Art. 94). It is seen thus that /+m+n+p=0. If we substitute for e 
its value J{(a — x’)? + (y —y')*}, &c., and clear of radicals, the equation of the locus, 
though apparently of the eighth, is found to be only of the sixth degree. In fact, 
we may clear of radicals by giving each radical its double sign, and multiplying 
together the eight factors Jo + mp’ +p” + pp’’; and then it is apparent that the 
highest powers in z and y will be (~?+ y*)* multiplied by the product of the factors 
7+m-+n+p; and that these terms vanish in virtue of the relation /+m+2+p=0. 
If the four given points be on a circle, Mr. Sylvester has remarked that the locus 
breaks up into two of the third degree, as Mr, Burnside has thus shewn. We have 
by a theorem of Feuerbach’s, given Art, 94, 
Ip? + mp’? + np’? + pp” = 0. 
We have then (1 + m) (Ip? + mp’?) = (n + p) (np? + pe”); 
(Zo + mp’)? = (np” + pp"”)”, 
whence, subtracting im (p — p’)? = np (e” — p’”)?, 
which obviously breaks up into factors, 
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229. It is always advantageous to express the position of a 
point on a curve, if possible, by a@ single independent variable, 


* The use of this angle was recommended by Mr, O’Brien, Cumbridge Mathematical 


Journal, vol. Iv. p. 99, 
FF. 
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rather than by the two coordinates zy’. We shall, therefore, 
find it useful, in discussing properties of the ellipse, to make a 
substitution similar to that employed (Art. 102) in the case of 
the circle, and shall write 


xv =acos¢, y'=b sin ¢, 


a substitution evidently consistent with the equation 


oh 2 ap ae 
Gia rs 
The geometric meaning of the angle ¢ is easily explained. 


If we describe a circle on the axis major as diameter, and 
produce the ordinate at P to meet the circle at Q, then the angle 


QCL=$¢, for CL=CQ cosQCL, or x’ =a cos; and PL=* QL 
(Art. 163); or, since QZ =a sind, we have y’=6 sing. 


230. If we draw through P a parallel PN to the radius CQ, 
then P11: CQ: PL: OL 3: 02 a, D 


but CQ=a, therefore PM=6. x 
PN parallel to CQ is, of course, =a. by AN 


Hence, if from any point of an ellipse A 


a line =a be inflected to the minor axis, ox 
its intercept to the axis major =b. If 
the ordinate PQ were produced to meet 


the circle again in the point Q’, it could D 
be proved, in like manner, that a parallel through P to the 
radius CQ! is cut into parts of a constant length. Hence, con- 
versely, if a line MN, of a constant length, move about in the 
legs of a right angle, and a point P be taken so that MP may 
be constant, the locus of P is an ellipse, whose axes are equal 
to MP and NP. (See Ex. 12, p. 47.) 

On this principle has been constructed an instrument for 
describing an ellipse by continued motion, called the Elliptie 
Compasses. CA, CD’ are two fixed rulers, MN a third ruler of a 
constant length, capable of sliding up and down between them, 
then a pencil fixed at any point of IN will describe an ellipse. 

If the pencil be fixed at the middle point of MN, it will 
describe a circle. (O’Brien’s Coordinate Geometry, p. 112.) 
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231. The consideration of the angle ¢ affords a simple 
method of constructing geometrically the diameter conjugate 
to a given one, for 


UJ 


tand=% = e tan ¢. 
av soa 
Hence the relation 
2 
tan 6 tan 6’ =— a (Art. 170) 


a 
becomes tan ¢@ tan¢’=- 1, 
or — 6’ =90°. 


Hence we obtain the following construction. Let the ordi- 
nate at the given point P, when produced, 
meet the semicircle on the axis major at 
Q, join CQ, and erect CQ' perpendicular 
to it; then the perpendicular let fall on 
the axis from Q’ will pass through P’, a 
point on the conjugate diameter. 

Hence, too, can easily be found the coordinates of P’ given 
in Art. 172, for since 


cos ¢' = sin ¢, we have — = 


and since sin d' =— cos d, we have 


From these values it appears that the areas of the triangles 
POM, P'CM' are equal. 
Ex. 1, To express the lengths of two conjugate semi-diameters in terms of the 
angle ¢. Ans, a =a? cos*p + b? sin’p; b% =a? sin’ + b? cos*p. 
Ex. 2. To express the equation of any chord of the ellipse in terms of @ and ¢’ 
(see Pp. 94), x L r yw ees , 
Ans. ee 0G Aas sin} (p + $’) = cost (P— ¢’). 


Ex, 3. To express similarly the equation of the tangent. 


x Yon, ~ 
Ans. 7 8h +5 sing = 1. 


Ex. 4. To express the length of the chord joining two points a, B, 
D? = a? (cosa — cos)? + 0? (sina — sin 8), 
D =2sin} (a —) {a? sin’ (a + B) + 8 cos’ (a + B)}'. 
But (Ex. 1) the quantity between the parentheses is the semi-diameter conjugate to 
that to the point 4 (a + 8); and (Ex, 2, 3) the tangent at the point } (@ + £) is parallel 
to the chord joining the points a, 8B; hence, if 6’ denote the length of the semi. 
diameter parallel to the given chord, D = 20’ sin} (a — f). 
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Ex, 5. To find the area of the triangle formed by three given points a, 6, . 
By Art. 36 we have 


2 = ad {sin (a — B) + sin (8 — y) + sin (vy — a)} 
= ab {2 sin} (a — B) cos} (a — ) — 2 sin} (a — £) cos} (a + B — 2y)} 
= 4ab sin} (a — B) sin} (8 — xy) sing (y — a) 
Y = 2ab sin} (a — £) sin} (6 — y) sind (y — a). 
Ex. 6. If the bisectors of sides of an inscribed triangle meet in the centre ita 
area is constant. 


Ex. 7. To find the radius of the circle circumscribing the triangle formed by three 
given points a, 8, y. 
If d, e, f be the sides of the triangle formed by the three points, 


def _ Made 
ce FON ah 
where 5’, 6”, 6” are the semi-diameters parallel to the sides of the triangle. If 


PULL 
ce’, ce’, c'” be the parallel focal chords, then (see Ex. 5, p. 213) R? Sie -. (These 
expressions are due to Mr. MacCullagh, Dublin Exam. Papers, 1836, p. 22.) 

Ex. 8. To find the equation of the circle circumscribing this triangle. 


2(at— 2%) x 
a 


Ans. x?+ 4? — cos 3 (a + B) cos} (8B +) cos} (y + a). 


2 ae 
— 2 OY sind (a +P) sing (B+ 9) sind (y +2) 
= 4 (a + 4?) — 3 (a — 0?) {cos (2 + B) + cos (8+ y) + cos (y + a)} 
From this equation the coordinates of the centre of this circle are at once obtained. 
Ex. 9. The area of the triangle formed by three tangents is, by Art, 39, 
ab tan§ (a — 8) tan} (G@— y) tan} (y— 2). 
Ex. 10, The area of the triangle formed by three normals is 
4 
jap 1204 (@ — A) tang (8 — 7) tan} (y — a) {sin (8 + y) + sin (y + a) + sin (a +8), 
consequently three normals meet in a point if 
sin (8+ y)+sin(y+a)+sin(a+@)=0. [Mr. Burnside.] 


Ex. 11. To find the locus of the intersection of the focal radius vector FP with 
the radius of the circle CQ. 

Let the central coordinates of P be a’y’, of O, ay, then we have, from the similar 
triangles, FON, FPL, 


Se Meee LE 
zt+e 2’+e a(e+cos¢)* 


Now, since ¢ is the angle made with the axis by the 
radius vector to the point O, we at once obtain the polar 
equation of the locus by writing p cos@ for a, p sin for y, 
and we find 


TSE ae Bi 
c+pcosp a(e+cos¢)’ 
be 
or p 


ect (a — 6) cos" 
Hence (Art. 193) the locus is an ellipse, of which C is one focus, and it can easily 
be proved that / is the other, ri 
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Ex, 12. The normal at P is produced to meet CQ; the locus of their intersection 
is a circle concentric with the ellipse. 
The equation of the normal is 
ax by 
gos ping = 
but we may, as in the last example, write p cos and p sing for z and y, and the 


equation becomes 
(a—6) p=c*, or p=at+d, 


Ex. 13. Prove that tan}P FC = (F£) tanh. 


Ex. 14, If from the vertex of an ellipse a radius vector be drawn to any point 
on the curve, find the locus of the point where a parallel radius through the centre 
meets the tangent at the point. 

The tangent of the angle made with the axis by the radius vector to the vertex 


, 
= ge =a therefore the equation of the parallel radius through the centre is 
y (OST DOL COS pm 


Apres ) 


zw ata qa(itcos¢?) a snd ” 


Y gi ae so 
or Feo POs 
and the locus of the intersection of this line with the tangent 
; x 
Zsing += cos} =5 
is, obviously, <= 1, the tangent at the other extremity of the axis, 


The same investigation will apply, if the first radius vector be drawn through 
any point of the curve, by substituting a’ and b’ for a and 4; the locus will then be 
the tangent at the diametrically opposite point. 

Ex. 15. The length of the chord of an ellipse which touches a confocal ellipse, 

12 
the squares of whose semiaxes are a? — h?, 6? — h?, is — [Mr. Burnside]. 

The condition that the chord joining two points a, 8 should touch the confocal 

conic is 


OF ome h2 G2 = h2 . 
<——— cos} (a + 6) + sin’§ (a + A) = cos" (a — fi), 
4 h2 ‘ he 
or — sin?3 (a — 8) = ~opt {2? cos*s (a + 6) + a? sin’ (a+ P)} = aay b%, (Ex. 4). 
But the length of the chord is 
ee 2hb’2 
20’ sink (a—f)= aa 


By the help of this Example several theorems concerning chords through a focus 
may be extended to chords touching confocal conics. Hence also is immediately 
derived a proof of Ex. 13, p. 212, for OR.OR’ is to OS.OS’ as the squares of the 
parallel diameters (Art. 149), and it is here proved that the chords OR — OR’, 
OS — OS’ are to each other in the same ratio, 


232. The methods of the preceding Articles do not apply to 
the hyperbola. For the hyperbola, however, we may substitute 
wv =asecd, y'=6 tan ®, 


; Na ee 
bn (é-(an 
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This angle may be represented Seep ash by drawing 
a tangent MQ from the foot of 
the ordinate M to the circle de- 
scribed on the transverse axis, 


then the angle QCM= 4, since 
CM= CQ sec QCM. 

We have also QM=a tand, but PM=d tang. Hence, if 

from the foot of any ordinate of a hyperbola we draw a tangent 


to the circle described on the transverse axis, this tangent is in 
a constant ratio to the ordinate. 


Ex. If any point on the conjugate hyperbola be expressed similarly y” = 8 sec’, 
a’ =a tan®@’, prove that the relation connecting the extremities of conjugate dias 
metersis p= q’. [Mr. Turner.] 
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233. Any two figures are said to be similar and similarly 
placed if radii vectores drawn to the first from a certain point O 
are in a constant ratio to parallel radii drawn to the second from 
another point o. If it be possible to find any two such points 


O and o, we can find an P L 
infinity of others; for, take GIES 
any point C, draw oc parallel [ae 


to OC, and in the constant Q 


ratio oe P? then from the similar triangles OCP, ocp, cp is parallel 


to CP and in the given ratio. In like manner, any other radius 
vector through ¢ can be proved to be proportional to the parallel 
radius through C. 

If two central conic sections be similar and similarly placed, 
all diameters of the one are proportional to the parallel diameters 
of the other, since the rectangles OP.OQ, op.og are propor- 
tional to the squares of the parallel diameters (Art. 149). 


234. To find the condition that two conics, given by the 
general equations, should be similar and similarly placed. 

Transforming to the centre of the first as origin, we find 
(Art. 152) that the square of any semi-diameter of the first is 
equal to a constant divided by a cos’0 + 2h cos @ sin +6 sin’6, 
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and, in like manner, that the square of a parallel semi-diameter 
of the second is equal to another constant divided by 


a’ cos’@ + 2h' cos @ sin 0+ BU’ sin?0. 
The ratio of the two cannot be independent of 6 unless 


Seaeies! 
a’ ae hi ae b’ = 
Hence two conic sections will be similar and similarly placed, 
f the coefficients of the highest powers of the variables are the 
same tn both or only differ by a constant multiplier. 


235. It is evident that the directions of the axes of these 
conics must be the same, since the greatest and least diameters 
of one must be parallel to the greatest and least diameters of 
the other. If the diameter of one become infinite, so must also 
the parallel diameter of the other, that is to say, the asymptotes 
of similar and similarly placed hyperbolas are parallel. The 
same thing follows from the result of the last Article, since 
(Art. 154) the directions of the asymptotes are wholly determined 
by the highest terms of the equation. 


2 2 


Similar conics have the same eccentricity; for GE must 


be =———,— -_ Similar and similarly placed conic sections 


have hence sometimes been defined as those whose axes are 
parallel, and which have the same eccentricity. 

If two hyperbolas have parallel asymptotes they are similar, 
for their axes must be parallel, since they bisect the angles 
between the asymptotes (Art. 155), and the eccentricity wholly 
depends on the angle between the asymptotes (Art. 167). 


236. Since the eccentricity of every parabola is =1, we 
should be Jed to infer that all parabolas are similar and similarly 
placed, the direction of whose axes is the same. In fact, the 
equation of one parabola, referred to its vertex, being y’=pa, or 

_ p cosé 

iain 0.42 
it is plain that a parallel radius vector through the vertex of the 
other will be to this radius in the constant ratio p’ : p. 
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* Ex. 1. If on any radius vector to a conic section through a fixed point O, OQ be 
taken in a constant ratio to OP, find the locus of Q. We have only to substitute 
mp for p in the polar equation, and the locus is found to be a conic similar to the given 
conic, and similarly placed, 

The point O may be called the centre of similitude of the two conics; and it is 
obviously (see also Art. 115) the point where common tangents to the two conics 
intersect, since when the radii vectores OP, OP’ to the first conic become equal, so 
must also OQ, OQ’ the radii vectores to the other. 


Ex. 2. If a pair of radii be drawn through a centre of similitude of two similar 
conics, the chords joining their extremities will be either parallel, or will meet on the 
chord of intersection of the conics. 

This is proved precisely as in Art. 116. 


Ex. 3. Given three conics, similar and similarly placed, their six centres of simili< 
tude will lie three by three on right lines (see figure, page 108). 


Ex. 4, If any line cut two similar and concentric conics, its parts intercepted 
between the conics will be equal. 

Any chord of the outer conic which touches the interior will be bisected at the 
point of contact. 

These are proved in the same manner as the theorems at page 191, which are but 
particular cases of them; for the asymptotes of any hyperbola may be considered 
as a conic section similar to it, since the highest terms in the equation of the asymp- 
totes are the same as in the equation of the curve. 


Ex. 5. If a tangent drawn at any point P of the inner of two concentric and 
similar ellipses meet the outer in the points 7 and 7’, then any chord of the inner 
drawn through P is half the algebraic sum of the parallel chords of the outer 
through 7 and 7’. 


237. Two figures will be similar, although not similarly 
placed, if the proportional radii make a constant angle with 
each other, instead of being parallel; so that if we could imagine 
one of the figures turned round through the given angle, they 
would be then both similar and similarly placed. 

‘Lo find the condition that two conic sections, given by the 
general equations, should be similar, even though not similarly 
placed. 

We have only to transform the first equation to axes making 
any angle @ with the given axes, and examine whether any 
value can be assigned to 6 which will make the new a, h, b pro- 
portional to a’, h',b'. Suppose that they become ma’, mh’, mb’, 

Now, the axes being supposed rectangular, we have seen 
(Art. 157) that the quantities a+b, ab—d’, are unaltered by 
transformation of coordinates; hence we have 


a+b=m({a+0), 
ab — h* =m* (a'b'- h”), 
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and the required condition is evidently 
ab—h* ab'—h"® 
If the axes be oblique, it is seen in like manner (Art. 158) that 
the condition for similarity is 
Ee 
(a+ b6-2hcosw)’  (a'+b'—2h' coso)*” 
It will be seen (Arts. 74, 154) that the condition fonnd ex- 


presses that the angle between the (real or imaginary) asymptotes 
of the one curve is equal to that between those of the other. 
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238. Two curves of the m™ and n™ degrees respectively inter= 
sect in mn points. 

For, if we eliminate either x or y between the equations, the 
resulting equation in the remaining variable will in general be 
of the mn” degree (Higher Algebra, Art. 73). If it should 
happen that the resulting equation should appear to fall below 
the mn™ degree, in consequence of the coefficients of one or 
more of the highest powers vanishing, the curves would still 
be considered to intersect in mn points, one or more of these 
points being at infinity (see Art. 135). If account be thus 
taken of infinitely distant as well as of imaginary points, it 
may be asserted that the two curves always intersect in mn 
points. In particular two conics always intersect in four points. 
In the next Chapter some of the cases will be noticed where 
points of intersection of two conics are infinitely distant; at 
present we are about to consider the cases where two or more 
of them coincide. 

Since four points may be connected by six lines, viz. 12, 34; 
13,24; 14,23; two conics have three pairs of chords of intersection. 


239. When two of the points of intersection coincide, the 
conics touch each other, and the line joining the coincident points 
is the common tangent. The conics will in this case meet in two 
real or imaginary points Z, M distinct from the point of contact. 
This is called a contact of the first order. The contact is said to 


be of the second order when three of the points of intersection 
GG. 
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coincide, as, for instance, if the point MZ move up until it coincide 


with 7. Curves which have contact of an order higher than 
the first are also said to oscwlate; and it appears that conics 
which osculate must intersect in one other point. Contact of 
the third order is when two curves have four consecutive points 
common; and since two conics cannot have more than four 
points common, this is the highest order of contact they can 
have. 

Thus, for example, the equations of two conics, both passing 
through the origin and having the line & for a common tangent 
are (Art. 144) 

ax’ + Qhaey + by’ +29n=0, ax’ + 2h'xy + by’ + 2q'x =0. 
And, as in Ex. 2, p. 175, 

x {(ab' — a’b) w + 2 (Ad' — h’b) y + 2 (gb'—g'b)} =9, 
represents a figure passing through their four points of inter- 
section. The first factor represents the tangent which passes 
through the two coincident points of intersection, and the second 
factor denotes the line Z/ passing through the other two points. 
If now gb'=4q'b, LM passes through the origin, and the conics 
have contact of the second order. If in addition hb'=h'b, the 
equation of LM reduces tox=0; LM coincides with the tangent, 
and the conics have contact of the third order. In this last 
case, if we make by multiplication the coefficients of y” the same 
in both the equations, the coefficients of zy and 2 will also be 
the same, and the equations of the two conics may be reduced 
to the form 


ax’ + Qhay + by’ + 2ga=0, ax’ + 2hay + by’ + 29x =0. 


240. T'wo conics may have double contact if the points of 
intersection 1, 2 coincide and also the points 3,4. The condition 
that the pair of conics considered in the last Article should 
touch at a second point is found by expressing the condition 
that the line LM, whose equation is there given, should touch 
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either conic. Or, more simply, as follows: Multiply the equa- 
tions by g’ and g respectively, and subtract, and we get 


(ag! — a'g) x’ + 2 (hg' — hg) ay + (bg —B'g)y* =0, 


which denotes the pair of lines joining the origin to the two 
points in which ZZ meets the conics. And these lines will 
coincide if 


(ag’ — ag) (g' — Bg) = (hg' — h'g)”. 


241. Since a conic can be found to satisfy any five conditions 
(Art. 133), a conic can be found to touch a given conic at a 
given point, and satisfy any three other conditions. If it have 
contact of the second order at the given point, it can be made 
to satisfy two other conditions; and if it have contact of the 
third order, it can be made to satisfy one other condition. Thus 
we can determine a parabola having contact of the third order 
at the origin with 


ax’ + Qhay + by’ + 2gx =0. 


Referring to the last two equations (Art. 239), we see that 
it is only necessary to write a’ instead of a, where a’ is deter- 
mined by the equation a/b = h’. 

We cannot, in general, describe a circle to have contact of the 
third order with a given conic, because éwo conditions must be 
fulfilled in order that an equation should represent a circle; or, in 
other words, we cannot describe a circle through four consecutive 
points on a conic, since three points are sufficient to determine 
a circle. We can, however, easily find the equation of the 
circle passing through three consecutive points on the curve. 
This circle is called the osculating circle, or the circle of 
curvature. 

The equation of the conic to oblique or rectangular axes 
being, as before, 


ax” + 2hay + by’ + 2gx =0, 
that of any circle touching it at the origin is (Art. 84, Ex. 3) 
x’ +2xy cosa + y*—2rx sinw=0. 


Applying the condition gb'=g'b (Art. 239), we see that the 
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condition that the circle should osculate is 
g=-—rb sing, or rap 7 A! 


The quantity v is called the radius of curvature of the conic 
at the point 7. 


242. To find the radius of curvature at any point on a central 
conic. 


In order to apply the formula of the last Article the tangent 
at the point must be made the axis of y. Now the equation 
referred to a diameter through the point and its conjugate 


2 2 
(= se a= 1) is transferred to parallel axes through the given 
point, by anu x : a’ for ee and becomes 


a” aF —— = 0. 
Therefore, by the last Henn the radius of curvature is 
b” 
a’ sinw 
the tangent, therefore the radius of curvature 


b” b° 
2 , or (Art. 175) = a, 


243. Let N denote the length of the normal PN, and let w 
denote the angle /PN between the normal 
and focal radius vector, then the radius of 


For N= = (Art. 181), 


. Now a’ sing is the perpendicular from the centre on 


curvature is 5 


ae ; 
and cosy= | (Art. 188), whence the truth of the formula is 


manifest. 


* In the Examples which follow we find the absolute magnitude of the radius of 
eurvature, without regard to sign. The sign, as usual, indieates the direction in which 
the radius is measured. For it indicates whether the given curve is osculated by 
a circle whose equation is of the form 

x? + Qxey cosw + y? F 2ra sinw = 0, 
the upper sign signifying one whose centre is in the positive direction of the axis 
of x; and the lower, one whose centre is in the negative direction. The formula in 
the text then gives a positive radius of curvature when the concavity of the curve 
is turned in the positive direction of the axis of z, and a negative radius when it is 
turned in the apposite direction, 
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Thus we have the following construction: Erect a perpen- 
dicular to the normal at the point where it meets the axis; and 
again at the point Q, where this perpendicular meets the focal 
radius, draw CQ perpendicular to it, then C will be the centre 
of curvature, and CP the radius of curvature. 


244. Another useful construction is founded on the principle 
that ¢f a circle intersect a conic, its chords of intersection will 
make equal angles with the axis. For the rectangles under the 
segments of the chords are equal (Huc. 111. 35), and therefore 
the parallel diameters of the conic are equal (Art. 149), and 
therefore make equal angles with the axis (Art. 162). 

Now, in the case of the circle of curvature, the tangent at 7 
(see figure, p. 226) is one chord of intersection and the line TZ 
the other; we have, therefore, only to draw ZZ, making the 
same angle with the axis as the tangent, and we have the point 
£; then the circle described through the points 7, Z, and, 
touching the conic at 7; is the circle of curvature. 

This construction shows that the osculating circle at either 
vertex has a contact of the third degree. 


Ex.1. Using the notation of the eccentric angle, find the condition that four 
points a, B, y, 6 should lie on the same circle (Joachimsthal, Credle, XxxXvI. 95). 

The chord joining two of them must make the same angle with one side of the 
axis as the chord joining the other two does with the other ; and the chords being 


= cos} (a+6)+% sing (a + 8) = cos3 (2-8); 


= cost (y + 8) +4 sing (y + 8) = cos} (y- 8); 
we have tan} (a + 6) + tan} (y+ 0) =0; a+ B+y+6=0; or=2mn, 


Ex. 2. Find the coordinates of the point where the osculating circle meets the 
conic again. ree ays ‘ 

We have a= @=y; hence d=— 8a; or <= — 82’; ae eee 

Ex. 3. If the normals at three points a, 8, y meet in a point, the foot of the fourth 
normal from that point is given by the equationa+P+yt+oO=(2m+1)7, 


Ex, 4. Find the equation of the chord of curvature TL. 
Ans, = COS a — g sin a = cos2a, 


Ex. 5. There are three points on a conic whose osculating circles Luss through 
a given point on the curve; these lie on a circle passing through the point, and form 
a triangle of which the centre of the curve is the intersection of bisectors of sides 
(Steiner, Credle, xxx11. 300; Joachimsthal, Credle, XXXVI. 95). 

Here we are given 6, the point where the circle meets the curve again, and from 
the last Example the point of contact is e=—4¢. Butsince the sine and cosine 
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of 6 would not alter if 6 were increased by 360°, we might also have a = — 36+ 120°, 
or = — 36 + 240°, and, from Ex. 1, these three points lie on a circle passing through 6. 
If in the last Example we suppose X, Y given, since the cubics which determine 
zw’ and y’ want the second terms, the sums of the three values of a’ and of y’ are 
respectively equal to nothing ; and therefore (Ex. 4, p. 5) the origin is the intersection 
of the bisectors of sides of the triangle formed by the three points. It is easy to see 
that when the bisectors of sides of an inscribed triangle intersect in the centre, the 
normals at the vertices are the three perpendiculars of this triangle, and therefore 
meet in a point. 


245. To find the radius of curvature of a parabola. 


The equation referred to any diameter and tangent being 
y, 


y’ =p'x, the radius of curvature (Art. 241) is ae where @ 
is the angle between the axes. The expression 2 Be and the 
Ss 


construction depending on it, hold for the parabola, since 
=4p' sin @ (Arts. 212, 213) and ~=90° — 6 (Art. 217). 
Ex, 1. In all the conic sections the radius of curvature is equal to the cube of the 
normal divided by the square of the semi-parameter. 


Ex. 2, Express the radius of curvature of an ellipse in terms of the angle which 
the normal makes with the axis, 


Ex. 3. Find the lengths of the chords of the circle of curvature which pass 


through the centre or the focus of a central conic section. ane 2b” 2b'2 
. —-, and — 
a? G 


Ex. 4. The focal chord of curvature of any conic is equal to the focal chord of 
the conic drawn parallel to the tangent at the point. 


Ex. 5. In the parabola the focal chord of curvature is equal to the parameter of 
the diameter passing through the point. 


246. To find the coordinates of the centre of curvature of a 
central conic. 

These are evidently found by subtracting from the coordi- 
nates of the point on the conic the projections of the radius of 
curvature upon each axis. Now it is plain that this radius is to 
its projection on y as the normal to the ordinate y. We find the 
projection, therefore, of the radius of curvature on the axis of 


, 


y (by multiplying the radius ; by ¥) = —_ The y of the 


N, 
2 mew NLS 2 
centre of curvature then is ery has y'. But ? = + ny") there- 
a 
fore the y of the centre of curvature is E — y*. In like 


: te 0 
manner its @ 1s —_— Z. 
Co) 


9 
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We should have got the same values by making a=@=y 
in Ex. 8, p. 220. 

Or, again, the centre of the circle circumscribing a triangle is 
the intersection of perpendiculars to the sides at their middle 
points; and when the triangle is formed by three consecutive 
points on a curve, two sides are consecutive tangents to the 
curve, and the perpendiculars to them are the corresponding 
normals, and the centre of curvature of any curve is the intersec- 
tion of two consecutive normals. Now if we make a’ =2"= X, 
y' =y" = Y, in Ex. 4, p. 175, we obtain again the same values as 
those just determined. 


247. To find the coordinates of the centre of curvature of a 


parabola. 
The projection of the radius on the axis of y is found in like 


U 


manner (by multiplying the radius of curvature — by = 


4 Y 2 
sin’@’ 


and subtracting this quantity from y’ we have 


, 


13 
Yn= =-9 (Art. 212). 


~ tan’@ 


: : ee, ee th ee ae 
In like manner its X is # + 5 ap =@' + 5 = 3x +4. 


The same values may be found from Ex. 10, p. 214. 


248. The evolute of a curve’ is the locus of the centres of 
curvature of its different points. If it were required to find the 
evolute of a central conic, we should solve for ay’ in terms of 
the x and y of the centre of curvature, and, substituting in the 


oes cs : 
equation of the curve, should have ( writing is A, 3 = B) , 


cal a5 L. =1. 
: ee 728 
In like manner the equation of the evolute of a parabola is found 


to be 
27py" = 16 (x - 4p)’, 


which represents a curve called the sem-cubical parabola. 


(232) } 


CHAPTER XIV. 


METHODS OF ABRIDGED NOTATION. 


249. Ir S=0, S'=0 be the equations of two conics, then 
the equation of any conic passing through their four, real 
or imaginary, points of intersection can be expressed in the 
form S=kS'. For the form of this equation shows (Art. 40) 
that it denotes a conic passing through the four points common 
to Sand 8’; and we can evidently deterrnine & so that S=&S. 
shall be satisfied by the coordinates of any fifth point. It must 
then denote the conic determined by the five points.* 

This will, of course, still be true if either or both the quan- 
tities S, 8’ be resolvable into factors. Thus S=ka8, being 
evidently satisfied by the coordinates of the points where the 
right lines a, 8 meet S, represents a conic passing through the 
four points where S is met by this pair of lines; or, in other 
words, represents a conic having « and # for a pair of chords of 
intersection with S. If either a or 8 do not meet S in real 
points, it must still be considered as a chord of imaginary inter- 
section, and will preserve many important properties in relation 
to the two curves, as we have already seen in the case of the 
circle (Art. 106). So, again, ay=G6 denotes a conic circum- 
scribing the quadrilateral a8y6, as we have already seen (Art. 
122).f It is obvious that in what is here stated, a need not 


* Since five conditions determine a conic, it is evident that the most general 
equation of a conic satisfying four conditions must contain one independent constant, 
whose value remains undetermined until a fifth condition is given. In like manner, 
the most general equation of a conic satisfying three conditions contains two in- 
dependent constants, and soon. Compare the equations of a conic passing through 
three points or touching three lines (Arts. 124, 129). 

If we are given any four conditions, in the expression of each of which the co- 
efficients enter only in the first degree, the conic passes through four fixed points; 
for by eliminating all the coefficients but one, the equation of the conic is reduced 
to the form S = kS’. 

+ If a@ be one pair of chords joining four points ona conic S, and yé another 
pair of chords, it is immaterial whether the general equation of a conic passing 
through the four points be expressed in any of the forms S — ka, S— hyd, aB — hyd, 
where / is indeterminate ; because, in virtue of the general principle, S is itself of the 
form a8 — kyé. 
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be restricted, as at p. 58, to denote a line whose equation has 
been reduced to the form «cosa+ysina=p; but that the 
argument holds if « denote a line expressed by the general 
equation. 


250. There are three values of &, for which S—ZS' re- 
presents a pair of right lines. For the condition that this shall 
be the case, is found by substituting a-ha’, b—kl', &c. for 
a, b, &e. in 

abe + 2fgh — af” — bg’ - ch’? =0, 
and the result evidently is of the third degree in %, and is 
therefore satisfied by three values of &. If the roots of this 
cubic be #', kh”, kh”, then S—K'S', S—k'S', S—kK'"S', denote 
the three pairs of chords joining the four points of intersection 
of Sand S’ (Art. 238). 


Ex. 1. What is the equation of a conic passing through the points where a given 
conic S meets the axes? 

Here the axes x = 0, y = 0, are chords of intersection, and the equation must be 
of the form 8S = fay, where kis indeterminate, See Ex. 1, Art. 151. 


Ex. 2. Form the equation of the conic passing through five given points; for 
example (1, 2), (8, 5), (— 1, 4), ( 3, — 1) (4,8). Forming the equations of the sides 
of the quadrilateral formed by the first four points, we see that the equation of the 
required conic must be of the form 


(8a — 2y +1) (6a — 2y + 18) =k (a — 4y + 17) (8a — 4y + 5). 


Substituting in this, the coordinates of the fifth point (~4, 3), we obtain & =— 233, 
Substituting this value and reducing the equation, it becomes 


79a? — 820xy + 801y? + 1101x — 1665y + 1586 = 0. 


251. The conics 8, S—ka8 will touch; or, in other words, 
two of their points of intersection will coincide; if either a or 8 
touch S, or again, if « and 8 intersect in a point on 8. Thus if 
T=0 be the equation of the tangent to S at a given point on it 
a'y', then S= T (le+my+n), is the most general equation of a 
conic touching § at the point ay’; and if three additional con- 
ditions are given, we can complete the determination of the 
conic by finding J, m, n. 

Three of the points of intersection will coincide if la+my+n 
pass through the point a'y'; and the most general equation of a 
conic osculating § at the point a'y’ is S= T (la+my — la'— my’). 
If it be required to find the equation of the osculating c7rcle, 
we have only to express that the coefficient xy vanishes in this 

Per 
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equation, and that the coefficient of = that of y’; when we 
have two equations which determine 7 and m. 

The conics will have four consecutive points common if 
la+ my +n coincide with 7, so that the equation of the second 
conic is of the form S=AT*. Compare Art. 239. 


Ex. 1. If the axes of S be parallel to those of S’, so will also the axes of 
S—kS’. For if the axes of coordinates be parallel to the axes of S, neither S nor 
8’ will contain the term zy. If S’ be a circle, the axes of S— 8’ are parallel to 
the axes of S. If S —&S’ represent a pair of right lines, its axes become the internal 
and external bisectors of the angles between them; and we have the theorem of 
Art, 244, 


Ex. 2. If the axes of coordinates be parallel to the axes of S, and also to those 
of S — kaf, then a and @ are of the forms le + my+n, le-—my+n’. 

Ex. 8, To find the equation of the circle osculating a central conic. The equation 
must be of the form 


oe ca’ yy! 
Eg ff eg (ee ane 
2th -1= (4h -1) (e+ my le’ ~ my) 


Expressing that the coefficient of xy vanishes, we reduce the equation to the form 
we _ (ee! yy! ve’ yy’ ey! 
(5+5-1)=(S+9 - Ne eat): 


and expressing that the coefficient of z?= that of y*, we find A= an OE 
' 2— a 


b 
the equation becomes 


4p 2G Wate _ 2h 


as b 
Ex, 4. To find the equation of the circle osculating a parabola. 
Ans, (p? + 4pa’) (y’ — pa) = {2yy’ — p (@ + x')} (2yy" + pa — Bp2’}. 
252. We have seen that S=ka8 represents a conic passing 
through the four points 
P,Q;3 p,q, where a, 8 meet Ss 
S; and it is evident that Pp P 
the closer to each other Gi Ch 
the lines a, 8 are, the 
nearer the point P is to p, eg = 
and @ to g. Suppose that the lines « and @ coincide, then 
the points P,p; Q, qg coincide, and the second conic will touch 
the first at the points P, Q. Thus, then, the equation S=ka? 
represents a conic having double contact with 8, a being the chord 
of contact. Even if a do not meet S, it is to be regarded as the 
imaginary chord of contact of the conics S and S—ka*. In 
like manner ay =" represents a conic to which « and ¥y are 
tangents and 8 the chord of contact, as we have already seen 
(Art. 123). The equation of a conic having double contact 


JP It 


with S at two given points ay’, wy” may be also written in the 


2’ 13, 
#) ¥"9 J 4 q%— 29% = 0, 
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form S=kTT’, where Zand 7” represent the tangents at these 
points. 


253. Ifthe line @ be parallel to an asymptote of the conic 
S, it will also be parallel to an asymptote of any conic repre- 
sented by S=ka8, which then denotes a system passing through 
three finite and one infinitely distant point. In like manner, 
if in addition 8 were parallel to the other asymptote, the system 
would pass through two finite and two infinitely distant points. 
Other forms which denote conics having points of intersection 
at infinity will be recognized by bearing in mind the prin- 
ciple (Art. 67) that the equation of an infinitely distant line is 
0.2+0.y¥+C=0; and hence (Art. 69) that an equation, appa- 
rently not homogeneous, may be made homogencous in form, if 
in any of the terms which seem to be below the proper degree of 
the equation we replace one or more of the constant multipliers 
by 0.2+0.y+C. Thus, the equation of a conic referred to its 
asymptotes ay=k? (Art. 199) is a particular case of the form 
ay= referred to two tangents and the chord of contact 
(Arts. 123, 252). Writing the equation zy=(0.%+0.y+h)’, 
it is evident that the lines 2 and y are tangents, whose points of 
contact are at infinity (Art. 154). 


254. Again, the equation of a parabola y’= pz is also a par- 
ticular case of ay=@". Writing the equation x(0.7+0.y+p)=y’, 
the form of the equation shows, not only that the line x touches 
the curve, its point of contact being the point where x meets y, 
but also that the line at infinity touches the curve, its point of 
contact also being on the line y. The same inference may be 
drawn from the general equation of the parabola 

(ax + By)’ + (2gx + 2fy +c) (0.%+0.y+1)=0, 

which shews that both 2gx+ 2fy +, and the line at infinity are 
tangents, and that the diameter ax + Sy joins the points of con- 
tact. Thus, then, every parabola has one tangent altogether at an 
infinite distance. In fact, the equation which determines the 
direction of the points at infinity on a parabola is a perfect 
square (Art. 137); the two points of the curve at infinity 
therefore coincide; and therefore the line at infinity is to be 
regarded as a tangent (Art. 83). 
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Ex. The general equation 
ax? + 2hay + by? + 2ga + 2fy+c=0 
may be regarded as a particular case of the form (Art. 122) ay=h@6. For the first 
three terms denote two lines a, y passing through the origin, and the last three terms 
denote the line at infinity 8, together with the line 6, 2gz+2fy+e. The form of the 
equation then shows that the lines a, y meet the curve at infinity, and also that 6 
represents the line joining the finite points in which ay meet the curve. 


255. In accordance with Art. 253, the equation S=£f is to 
be regarded as a particular case of S= af, and denotes a system 
of conics passing through the two finite points where 8 meets S, 
and also through the two infinitely distant points where S is 
met by 0.2+0.y+%. Now it is plain that the coefficients of 
x’, of xy, and of y’, are the same in S and in S—4§, and there- 
fore (Art. 234) that these equations denote conics similar and 
similarly placed. We learn, therefore, that two conics similar 
and similarly placed meet each other in two infinitely distant 
points, and consequently only in two finite points. 

This is also geometrically evident when the curves are 
hyperbolas; for the asymptotes of similar conics are parallel 
(Art. 235), that is, they intersect at in- 
finity; but each asymptote intersects 
its own curve at infinity; consequently 
the infinitely distant point of intersec- 
tion of the two parallel asymptotes is 
also a point common to the two curves. 9 
Thus, on the figure, the infinitely distant 
point of meeting of the lines OX, Oz, 
and of the lmes OY, Oy, are common to the curves. One of 
their finite points of intersection is shown on the figure, the 
other is on the opposite branches of the hyperbolas. 

If the curves be ellipses, the only difference is that the 
asymptotes are imaginary instead of being real. The directions 
of the points at infinity, on two similar ellipses, are determined 
from the same equation (ax + 2hay + by? =0) (Arts. 136, 234). 
Now, although the roots of this equation are imaginary, yet 
they are, in both cases, the same imaginary roots, and therefore 
the curves are to be considered as having two imaginary points 
at infinity common. In fact, it was observed before, that even 
when the line « does not meet § in real points, it is to be re- 
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garded as ¢ chord of imaginary intersection of 8 and S—ka, 
and this remains true when the line « is infinitely distant. 

If the curves be parabolas, they are both touched by the line 
at infinity (Art. 254); but the direction of the point of contact, 
cepending only on the first three terms of the equation, is the 
same for both. Hence, two similar and similarly placed para= 
bolas touch each other at infinity. In short, the two infinitely 
distant points common to two similar conics are real, imaginary, 
or coincident, according as the curves are hyperbolas, ellipses, 
er parabolas, 


256. The equation S=hk, or S=k(0.2+0.y+4+1)? is mani- 
festly a particular case of S=ko’*, and therefore (Art. 252) de- 
notes a conic having double contact with S, the chord of contact 
being at infinity. Now S—A4 differs from § only in the constant 
term. Not only then are the conics similar and similarly placed, 
the first three terms being the same, but they are also con- 
centric. For the coordinates of the centre (Art. 140) do not 
involve c, and therefore two conics whose equations differ only 
in the absolute term are concentric (see also Art. 81). Hence, two 
similar and concentric conics are to be regarded as touching each 
other at two infinitely distant points. In fact, the asymptotes of 
two such conics are not only parallel but coincident; they have 
therefore not only two points at infinity common, but also the 
tangents at those points; that is to say, the curves touch. 

If the curves be parabolas, then, since the line at infinity 
touches both curves, S and S—&’ have with each other, by 
Art. 251, a contact at infinity of the third order. ‘Two para- 
bolas whose equations differ only in the constant term will be 
equal to each other; for the curves y*=pa, y*=p (2+) are 
obviously equal, and the equations transformed to any new axes 
will continue to differ only in the constant term. We have seen, 
too (Art. 205), that the expression for the parameter of a para- 
bola does not involve the absolute term. ‘The parabolas then, 
Sand S—#’ are equal, and we learn that two equal and similarly 
placed parabolas whose axes are coincident may be considered as 


having with each other a contact of the third order at infinity. 


257. All circles are similar curves, the terms of the second 
degree being the same in all. It follows then, from the last 
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Articles, that all circles pass through the same two imaginary 
points at infinity, and on that account can never intersect in more 
than two finite points, and that concentric circles. touch each other 
in two imaginary points at infinity; and on that account can 
never intersect in any finite point. It will appear hereafter 
that a multitude of theorems concerning circles are but parti- 
cular cases of theorems concerning conics which pass througb 
two fixed points, 


258. It is important to notice the form 0’a’+ m’Q?=n’y’, 
which denotes a conic with respect to which a, 8, y are the 
sides of a self-conjugate triangle (Art. 99). For the equation 
may be written in any of the forms 

n'y? a m’ B? a Pa’ ; ney? oe iF 2 = mB” ; 7A? ete m’ 3? os n'y’. 

The first form shows that ny+ mB, ny—mP (which intersect 
in By) are tangents, and a their chord of contact. Consequently 
the point By is the pole of a. Similarly from the second form 
ya is the pole of 8. It follows, then, that a@ is the pole of y; 
and this also appears from the third form, which shows that the 
two imaginary lines la+m8/(—1) are tangents whose chord 
of contact is y. Now these imaginary lines intersect in the 
real point a8, which is therefore the pole of y; although being 
within the conic, the tangents through it are imaginary. 

It appears, in like manner, that 


aa’ + 2haB + 68? =cry* 
denotes a conic, such that «8 is the pole of y; for the left-hand 
side can be resolved into the product of factors representing 
lines which intersect in «@. 


Cor. If a? + m?6? = ny? denote a circle, its centre must be the intersection of 
perpendiculars of the triangle @By. For the perpendicular let fall from any point 
on its polar must pass through the centre, 


258*(a). If x=0, y=0 be any lines at right angles to each 
other through a focus, and y the corresponding directrix, the 
equation of the curve is 

et ye ey’, 
a particular form of the equation of Art. 258. Its form shows 
that the focus (zy) is the pole of the directrix y, and that the 


——— SE EET 


* This Article was numbered 279 in the previous editions, 
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polar of any point on the directrix is perpendicular to the line 
joining it to the focus (Art. 192); for y, the polar of (ay) is per- 
pendicular to x, but # may be any line drawn through the focus. 

The form of the equation shows that the two imaginary 
lines a +4? are tangents drawn through the focus. Now, since 
these lines are the same whatever y be, it appears that all conics 
which have the same focus have two imaginary common tangents 
passing through this focus. All conics, therefore, which have Goth 
foci common, have four imaginary common tangents, and may 
be considered as conics inscribed in the same quadrilateral. The 
imaginary tangents through the focus (x*+4?=0) are the same 
as the lines drawn to the two imaginary points at infinity on any 
circle (see Art. 257). Hence, we obtain the following general 
conception of foci: “ Through each of the two imaginary points 
at infinity on any circle draw two tangents to the conic; these 
tangents will form a quadrilateral, two of whose vertices will be 
real and the foci of the curve, the other two may be considered 
as imaginary foci of the curve.” 

Ex. To find the foci of the conic given by the general equation. We have 
only to express the condition that «—«’+(y—y’) J(—1) should touch the curve. 
Substituting then in the formula of Art. 151, for A, mu, v respectively, 1, J(— 1), 


—{x'+y' J(—1)}; and equating separately the real and imaginary parts to cypher, 
we find that the foci are determined as the intersection of the two loci 


C (a? — y?) + 2Fy —-2Ge+A—B=0, Cry— Fa-—Gy+H=0, 

which denote two equilateral hyperbolas concentric with the given conic. Writing 
the equations 

(Ca — G@)? — (Cy — F)? = G?— AC - (F?- BC) =A (a—d), 

(Cz — G) (Cy — F) = FG — CH= Sh; 

the coordinates of the foci are immediately given by the equations 

(Cx — G)2? =4A (R+a—b); (Cy— F)?=}4 (R+5—-a), 
where A has the same meaning as at p. 153, and R as at p.158. If the curve isa 
parabola, C = 0, and we have to solve two linear equations which give 

(F?2 + G2) w= FH +} (A—B) G; (F?+ G@)y=GH+3(B-A)F, 


259. We proceed to notice some inferences which follow on 
interpreting, by the help of Art. 34, the equations we have 
already used. Thus (see Arts. 122, 123) the equation wy ={” 
implies that the product of the perpendiculars from any point of 
a conic on two fixed tangents is in a constant ratio to the square 
of the perpendicular on their chord of contact. 

The equation «y=, similarly interpreted, leads to the 
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important theorem: The product of the perpendiculars let fal 
from any point of a conic on two opposite sides of an inscribed 
quadrilateral is in a constant ratio to the product of the perpen- 
diculars let fall on the other two sides. 

From this property we at once infer, that the anharmonic 
ratio of a pencil, whose sides pass through four fixed points of a 
conic, and whose vertex is any variable point of it, is constant. 

For the perpendicular 


_OA.OB.sinAOB —_ OC.OD.sinCOD 
sis Nam rae lee 


Now if we substitute these values 
in the equation ay+ 86, the con- 
tinued product 0A.OB.OC.OD 
will appear on both sides of the 
equation, and may therefore be 
suppressed, and there will remain 


sin AOB. sinCOD _, AB CD 
snBOO.smn AOD ~'BO.AD? 


but the right-hand member of this equation is constant, while 
the left-hand member is the anharmonic ratio of the pencil OA, 
OB, OC, OD. 

The consequences of this theorem are so-numerous and im- 
portant that we shall devote a section of another chapter to 
develope them more fully. 


260. If S=0 be the equation to a circle, then (Art. 90) S is 
the square of the tangent from any point xy to the circle; hence 
S- ka =0 (the equation of a conic whose chords of intersection 
with the circle are a and 8) expresses that the locus of a point, 
such that the square of the tangent from tt to a fixed circle ts in a 
constant ratio to the product of its distances from two fixed lines, 
as a conic passing through the four points in which the fixed lines 
tntersect the circle. 

This theorem is equally true whatever be the magnitude of 
the circle, and whether the right lines meet the circle in real or 
imaginary points; thus, for example, if the circle be infinitely 
small, the locus of a point, the square of whose distance from a 
fined aoint 2s in a constant ratio to the product of its distances from 
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two fixed lines, is a conic section ; and the fixed lines may be 
considered as chords of imaginary intersection of the conic with 
an infinitely small circle whose centre is the fixed point. 


261. Similar inferences can be drawn from the equation 
Ske =0, where Sis acircle. We learn that the locus of a 
point, such that the tangent from it to a fixed circle is in a constant 
ratio to tts distance from a fixed line, is a conic touching the circle 
at the two points where the fixed line meets it ; or, conversely, that 
if a circle have double contact with a conic, the tangent drawn to 
the circle from any point on the conic ts in a constant ratio to the 
perpendicular from the point on the chord of contact. 

In the particular case where the circle is infinitely small, we 
obtain the fundamental property of the focus and directrix, and 
we infer that the focus of any conic may be considered as an in= 
jinttely small circle, touching the conic in two imaginary points 
situated on the directrix. 


262. In general, if in the equation of any conic the coordi- 
nates of any point be substituted, the result will be proportional to 
the rectangle under the segments of a chord drawn through the 
point parallel to a given line.* 

For (Art. 148) this rectangle 


To 


= a cos'O + 2h cosd sind +0 sin’O? 


where, by Art. 134, c’ is the result of substituting in the equa- 
tion the coordinates of the point; if, therefore, the angle @ be 
constant, this rectangle will be proportional to c’. 


Ex. 1. If two conics have double contact, the square of the perpendicular from 
any point of one upon the chord of contact is in a constant ratio to the rectangle 
under the segments of that perpendicular made by the other, 


Ex, 2. If a line parallel to a given one meets two conics in the points P, Q, p, q, 
and we take on it a point O, such that the rectangle OP.OQ may be to Op. Og in 
a constant ratio, the locus of O isa conic through the points of intersection of the 
given conics, 

Ex, 8. The diameter of the circle circumscribing the triangle formed by two 


Ad 


tangents to a central conic and their chord of contact is 75 3 where 0’, 6” are the 


semi-diameters parallel to the tangents, and p is the perpendicular om the centre 
on the chord of contact. [Mr. Burnside]. ™ 


* This is equally true for curves of any degree. 
IJ 
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It will be convenient to suppose the equation divided by such a constant that the 
result of substituting the coordinates of the centre shall be unity. Let ?’, t’” be the 
lengths of the tangents, and let S’ be the result of substituting the coordinates 
of their intersection ; then 

GOES, POLE OP ISS 
But also if @ be the perpendicular on the chord of contact from the vertex of the 
triangle, it is easy to see, attending to the remark, Note, p. 154, 


CPR IOBS SOB Ue 
yy bb” 
Hence ae =S——6 
o Pp 


But the left-hand side of this equation, by Elementary Geometry, represents the 
diameter of the circle circumscribing the triangle. 


Ex. 4, The expression (Art. 242) for the radius of curvature may be deduced 
if in the last example we suppose the two tangents to coincide, in which case the 
diameter of the circle becomes the radius of curvature (see Art. 398); er also from 
the following theorem due to Mr. Roberts: If 2, n’ be the lengths of two in- 
tersecting normals; p, p’ the corresponding central perpendiculars on tangents; 6’ 
the semi-diameter parallel to the chord joining the two points on the curve, then 
np + n'p’ = 2b’. For if S’ be the result of substituting in the equation the coordi-e 
nates of the middle point of the chord, w, »’ the perpendiculars from that point 
on the tangents, and 28 the length of the chord, then it can be proved, as in the 
last example, that 6? = 02S’, o= pS’, o' =p’'S’, and it is very easy to see that 
no + n'a’ = 287, 


263. If two conics have each double contact with a third, thetr 
chords of contact with the third conic, and a pair of their chords 
of intersection with each other, will all pass through the same 
point, and will form a harmonic pencil. 

Let the equation of the third conic be S=0, and those of 
the first two conics, 
S+i?=0, 8+M*=0. 

Now, on subtracting these equations, we find L’- M’=0, 
which represents a pair of chords of intersection (Z+J/=0) 
passing through the intersection of the chords of contact (Z and 
M), and forming a harmonic pencil with them (Art. 57). 


Ex. 1. The chords of contact of two conics with their common tangents pass 
through the intersection of a pair of their common chords. This is a particular case 
of the preceding, S being supposed to reduce to two right lines, 


Ex. 2, The diagonals of any inscribed, and of the corresponding circumscribed 
quadrilateral, pass through the same point, and form a harmonic pencil. This is 
also a particular case of the preceding, S being any conic, and S+ L?, S + M? being 
supposed to reduce to right lines. The proof may also be stated thus: Let ¢,, t, ¢; 
ty, t4y Cp be two pairs of tangents and the corresponding chords of contact. In other 
words, ¢), C2 ave diagonals of the corresponding inscribed quadrilateral. Then the 
equation of S may be written in either of the forms 

ttg— ey = 0, boty — 6? = 0. 
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The second equation must therefore be identical with the first, or can only differ 
from it by a constant multiplier. Hence ¢,f, — At,f, must be identical with c,? — Ae,?. 
Now ¢,? — Ac,? = 0 represents a pair of right lines passing through the intersection of 
Cy, €:, and harmonically conjugate with them; and the equivalent form shows that 
these right lines join the points ¢,é5, tf, and ¢,t,, ¢,f3. For t,t, — At,t, = 0 must denote 
a locus passing through these points. 


Ex, 3. If 2a, 28, 2, 26 be the eccentric angles of four points on a central conic, 
form the equation of the diagonals of the quadrilateral formed by their tangents, 
Here we have 


fy =* cos2a + ¥sin 2a —1, t = = cos9p + sin 23 — 1, 
x ys 
C = 7 cos (a + B) +5 sin (a + B) — cos(a — f), 


and we easily verify 
; 2? 
tf. — ¢,? = — sin? (a — f) (e+e = i}. 
Hence reasoning, as in the last example, we find for the equations of the diagonals 


eC Lap ly 
sin(a—£) ~sin(y—9)° 


264. If three conics have each double contact with a fourth, 
six of their chords of intersection will pass three by three through 
the same points, thus forming the sides and diagonals of a 
quadrilateral. 

Let the conics be 

S+L2’?=0, S+M’=0, 8S+N’=0. 
By the last Article the chords will be 

L-M=0, M-N=0, N-L=0; 

L+M=0, M+N=0, N-L=0; 

L+M=0, M-N=0, N+L=0; 

L-M=0, M+N=0, N+L=0. 

As in the last Article, we may deduce hence many particular 
theorems, by supposing one or more of the conics to break up 
into right lines. Thus, for example, if S break up into right 
lines, it represents two common tangents to S+M’, S+N’; 
and if Z denote any right line through the intersection of those 
common tangents, then S+L’ also breaks up into right lines, 
and represents any two right lines passing through the intersec- 
tion of the common tangents. Hence, ¢f through the intersection 
of the common tangents of two conics we draw any pair of right 
lines, the chords of each conic joining the extremities of those lines 
will meet on one of the common chords of the conics. This is the 
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extension of Art 116. Or, again, tangents at the extremities of 
either of these right lines will meet on one of the common chords. 


265. If S+L*, 8+ M’, S+N’, all break up into pairs of 
right lines, they will form a hexagon circumscribing 8, the 
chords of intersection will be diagonals of that hexagon, and 
we get Brianchon’s theorem: “ The three opposite diagonals of 
every hexagon circumscribing a conic intersect in a point.” By 
the opposite diagonals we mean (if the sides of the hexagon be 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) the lines joining (1, 2) to (4, 5), (2, 3) 
to (5, 6), and (8, 4) to (6, 1); and by changing the order in 
which we take the sides we may consider the same lines as 
forming a number (sixty) of different hexagons, for each of 
which the present theorem is true. The proof may also be stated 
as in Ex. 2, Art. 263. If 


Ame C, =F 0, tf, = Cy = 0, t,t, a Cy. = 0; 
be equivalent forms of the equation of S, then c,=c,=¢, re- 
presents three intersecting diagonals.* 


266. If three conic sections have one chord common to all, their 
three other chords will pass through the same point. 

Let the equation of one be S=0, and of the common chord 
L=0, then the equations of the other two are of the form 


S+IM=0, S+LIN=0, 
which must have, for their intersection with each other, 
L(M-N)=0;3 
but 17 — Nis a line passing through the point (ZN). 
According to the remark in Art. 257, this is only an extension 
of the theorem (Art. 108), that the radical axes of three circles 
meet ina point. For three circles have one chord (the line at 


infinity) common to all, and the radical axes are their other 
common chords. 


* Mr. Todhunter has with justice objected to this proof, that since no rule is given 
which of the diagonals of ¢,¢,¢,f, is c. = + ¢,, all that is in strictness proved is that the 
lines joining (1, 2) to (4, 5) and (2, 8) to (5, 6) intersect either on the line joining 
(8, 4) to (6, 1), or on that joining (1, 3) to (4, 6). But if the latter were the case the 
triangles 123, 456 would be homologous (see Ex. 3, p. 59), and therefore the inter- 
sections 14, 25, 36 on a right line; and if we suppose five of these tangents fixed, the 
sixth instead of touching a conic would pass through a fixed point, 
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The theorem of Art. 264 may be considered as a still further 
extension of the same theorem, and three conics which have 
each double contact with a fourth may be considered as having 
four radical centres, through each of which pass three of their 
common chords. 

The theorem of this Article may, as in Art. 108, be other- 
wise enunciated: Given four points on a conic section, its chord of 
intersection with a fixed conic passing through two of these points 
will puss through a fixed point. 

Ex. 1. If through one of the points of intersection of two conics we draw any line 
meeting the conics in the points P, p, and through any 
other point of intersection B a line meeting the conics in 
the points Q, g, then the lines PQ, pq will meet on CD, 


the other chord of intersection. This is got by supposing 
one of the conics to reduce to the pair of lines OA, OB, 


Ex. 2. If two right lines, drawn through the point of 
contact of two conics, meet the curves in points P, p, Q, q, 
then the chords PQ, pq will meet on the chord of inter- 
section of the conics. 

This is also a particular case of a theorem given in Art. 264, since one intersection 
of common tangents to two conics which touch reduces to the point of contact 
(Cor., Art. 117). 


267. The equation of a conic circumscribing a quadrilateral 
(ay=86) furnishes us with a proof of “ Pascal’s theorem,’ 
that the three intersections of the opposite sides of any hexagon 
anscribed in a conic section are in one right line. 

Let the vertices be abcdef, and let ab = 0 denote the equation 
of the line joining the points a, 6; then, since the conic circum- 
scribes the quadrilateral adcd, its equation must be capable of 
being put into the form 

ab.cd — bc.ad= 0. 
But since it also circumscribes the quadrilateral defa, the same 
equation must be capable of being expressed in the form 

de.fa —ef.ad=0. 
From the identity of these expressions, we have , 

ab.cd — de.fa = (be — ef) ad. 

Hence, we learn that the left-hand side of this equation (which 
from its form represents a figure circumscribing the quadrilateral 
formed by the lines ad, de, cd, af’) is resolvable into two factors, 
which must therefore represent the diagonals of that quadri- 
lateral. But ad is evidently the diagonal which joins the vertices 
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a and d, therefore bc— ef must be the other, and must join the 
points (ab, de), (cd, af); and since from its form it denotes a line 
through the point (bc, ef), it follows that these three points are 
in one right line. — 


268. We may, as in the case of Brianchon’s theorem, obtain 
a number of different theorems concerning the same six points, 
according to the different orders in which we take them. Thus, 
since the conic circumscribes the quadrilateral dcef, its equation 
can be expressed in the form 

be.cf — be.ef=0. 
Now, from identifying this with the first form given in the last 
Article, we have 
ab.cd — be.cf =(ad— ef) be; 
whence, as before, we learn that the three points (ad, cf), (cd, be), 
(ad, ef) lie in one right line, viz. ad—ef = 0. 

In like manner, from identifying the second and third forms. 
of the equation of the conic, we learn that the three points 
(de, cf ), (fa, be), (ad, bc) lie in one right line, viz. d¢e-—ad=0. 
But the three right lines 

be—ef =0, ef-—ad=0, ad-bce=0, 
meet in a point (Art. 41). Hence we have Steiner’s theorem, 
that “the three Pascal’s lines which are obtained by taking the 
vertices in the orders respectively, abcdef, adcfeb, afcbed, meet 
in a point.” For some further developments on this subject we 
refer the reader to the note at the end of the volume. 


Ex. 1. Ifa, 6, c be three points on a right line; a’, 0’, ec’ three points on another. 
line, then the intersections (dc’, 6’c), (ca’, c’a), (ab’, a’b) lie in a right line. This is 
a particular case of Pascal’s theorem. It remains true if the second line be at infinity 
and the lines ba’, ca’ be parallel to a given line, and similarly for ¢b’, ab’; ac’, bc’. 

Ex. 2. From four lines can be made four triangles, by leaving out in turn one 
line: the four intersections of perpendiculars of these triangles lie in a right line. 
Let a, 5, ¢, d be the right lines; a’, 0’, c’, d’ lines perpendicular to them; then the 
theorem follows by applying the last example to the three points of intersection of 
a, 6, e with d, and the three points at infinity on a’, 0’, c’.* 


* This proof was given me independently by Prof. De Morgan and by Mr. Burnside, 
The theorem itself, of which another proof has been given p. 217, may also be deduced 
from Steiner’s theorem, Ex. 3, p. 212. For the four intersections of perpendiculars, 
must lie on the directrix of the parabola, which has the four lines for tangents. The 
line joining the middle points of diagonals is parallel to the axis (see Hx. 1, p. 212). 
It follows in the same way from Cor. 4, p. 207, that the circles circumscribing the four. 
triangles pass through the same point, viz. the focus of the same parabola, If we are 
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Ex. 3. Steiner’s theorem, that the perpendiculars of the triangle formed by three 
tangents to a parabola intersect on the directrix is a particular case of Brianchon’s 
theorem, For let the three tangents be a, 4,c; let three tangents perpendicular to 
them be a’, 0’, c’, and let the line at infinity, which is also a tangent (Art. 254) be 0. 
Then consider the six tangents a, 8, ¢, ¢’, co, a’; and the lines joining ab, co; 
bc, a’; cc’, aa’ meet in a point. The first two are perpendiculars of the triangle, 
and the last is the directrix on which intersect every pair of rectangular tangents | 
(Art. 221), This proof is by Mr. John C. Moore. 


Ex. 4, Given five tangents to a conic, to find the point of contact of any. Let 
ABCDE be the pentagon formed by the tangents; then, if AC and BE intersect in 
O, DO passes through the point of contact of AB. This is derived from Brianchon’s 
theorem by supposing two sides of the hexagon to be indefinitely near, since any 
tangent is intersected by a consecutive tangent at its point of contact (Art. 147). 


269. Pascal’s theorem enables us, given five points A, B, C, 
D, E, to construct a conic; for if we draw any line 4P through 


Cc D P P 

one of the given points, we can find the point £’ in which that 
line meets the conic again, and can so determine as many points 
on the conic as we please. For, by Pascal’s theorem, the points 
of intersection (AB, DE), (BC, EF), (CD, AF) are in one right 
line. But the points (AB, DE), (CD, AF) are by hypothesis 
known. If then we join these points O, P, and join to £ the 
point Q in which OP meets BC, the intersection of QE with AP 
determines /. In other words, Ff 7s the vertex of a triangle 
FPQ whose sides pass through the fixed points A, L, O, and whose 
base angles P, Q move along’ the fined lines CD, CB (see Ex. 3, 
p. 42). The theorem was stated in this form by Maclaurin. 


Ex. 1. Given five points on a conic, to find its centre. Draw AP parallel to BC 
and determine the point #. Then AF and BC are two parallel chords and the line 
joining their middle points isa diameter. In like manner, by drawing QZ parallel 
to CD we can find another diameter, and thus the centre. 


given five lines, M. Auguste Miquel has proved (see Catalan’s Théorémes et Problémes 
de Géométrie Elémentaire, p. 93) that the foci of the five parabolas which have four 
of the given lines for tangents lie on a circle (see Higher Plane Curves, Art. 146), 
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Ex, 2. Given five points on a conic, to draw the tangent at any one of them, 
The point / must then coincide with A, and the line QF drawn through Z must 
therefore take the position gA. The tangent therefore must be pA. 


Ex. 3. Investigate by trilinear coordinates (Art. 62) MacLaurin’s method of 
‘generating conics, In other words, find the locus of the vertex of a triangle whose 
sides pass through fixed points and base angles move on fixed lines. Let a, 6, y 
be the sides of the triangle formed by the fixed points, and let the fixed lines be 
la+mB+ny=0, la+mB+n'y=0. Let the base be a=pf, Then the line 
joining to Py, the intersection of the base with the first fixed line, is 

(Iw+m) B+ny =0. 
And the line joining to ay, the intersection of the base with the second line, is 
Uutm) at+n'py =9. 
Eliminating « from the last two equations, the equation of the locus is found to be 
lm'aB = (mB + ny) (Va + n'y), 
a conic passing through the points 


By, ye, (a, la+m@B+ ny), (8, Va+m' B+ n'y). 


EQUATION REFERRED TO TWO TANGENTS AND THEIR CHORD. 


270. It much facilitates computation (Art. 229) when the 
position of a point on a curve can be expressed by a single 
variable; and this we are able to do in the case of two of the 
principal forms of equations of conics already given. First, let 
LL, M be any two tangents and # their chord of contact. Then 
the equation of the conic (Art. 252) is DM= Rh’; and if wL=R 
be the equation of the line joining ZR to any point on the 
curve (which we shall call the point w), then substituting in the 
equation of the curve, we get M=ypR and »’L=M for the 
equations of the lines joining the same point to MR and to LM. 
Any two of these three equations therefore will determine a 
point on the conic. 

The equation of the chord joining two points on the curve 

’, is 
ae pe LD — (ote) R+M=0. 


For it is satisfied by either of the suppositions 
(uL=R, wR=M), (wL=R, wR=M). 
If w and p’ coincide we get the equation of the tangent, viz. 
pL—-2ykR+ M=0. 


Conversely, if the equation of a right line (u’L—2u.R+M=0) 
involve an indeterminate w i the second degree, the line will 
always touch the conic LM= QR’. 
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271. To find the equation of the polar of any point. 
The coordinates L’, M’, R’ of the point substituted in the 
equation of either tangent through it give the result 


wel’ — 2h’ + M’ =0. 
Now at the point of contact wat, and pat (Art. 270). 


Therefore the coordinates of the point of contact satisfy the 
equation 

ML’ -2Rf’ + LM’ =0, 
which is that of the polar required. 

If the point had been given as the intersection of the lines 
aL = R, bk = M, it is found by the same method that the equa- 
tion of the polar is 

abL —-2aR+ M=0. 


272. In applying these equations to examples it is useful to 
take notice that, if we eliminate & between the equations of 
two tangents 

wL—-2uwR+ M=0, p°L-2yWkh+M=0, 
we get wp’ L=WM for the equation of the line joining ZI to 
the intersection of these tangents. Hence, if we are given the 
product of two p’s, wu’ =a, the intersection of the corresponding 
tangents lies on the fixed line aZ=M. In the same case, sub- 
stituting a for wp’ in the equation of the chord joining the points, 
we see that that chord passes through the fixed point (aL + M, R). 

Again, since the equation of the line joining any point » to 
IM is p°>L=NM, the points + w, —yp lie on a right line passing 
through LM. 

Lastly, if LM= Rh’, LM=R” be the equations of two conics 
having LZ, M for common tangents, then since the equation 
yw7L=M does not involve & or fF’, the line joining the point 
+p on one conic to either of the points + on the other, passes 
through DM the intersection of common tangents. We shall 
say that the point + on the one conic corresponds directly to 
the point + and inversely to the point — » on the other. And 
we shall say that the chord joining any two points on one conic 
corresponds to the chord joining the corresponding points on 


the other. 
Kok 
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Ex, 1. Corresponding chords of two conics intersect on one of the chords of 
intersection of the conics, 

The conics LM—k?, LM — R” have R?— RP? for a pair of common chords. 
But the chords 

pL — (wtp) R+M=0, py’ L—(u+p’) B+ U=0, 

evidently intersect on R—R’. And if we change the signs of w, w’ in the second 
equation, they intersect on R+ KR’, 

Ex, 2. A triangle is circumscribed to a given conic; two of its vertices move on 
fixed right lines; to find the locus of the third. 

Let us take for lines of reference the two tangents through the intersection of the 
fixed lines, and their chord of contact. Let the equations of the fixed lines be 

aL —-M=0, 6L—-M=0, 

while that of the conic is IM — R?=0. 

Now we proved (Art. 272) that two tangents which meet on aZ — M must have 
the product of their p’s =a; hence, if one side of the triangle touch at the point p, 


the others will touch at the points es ; p , and their equations will be 
Boe 


2 
YL-2 2 R+U=0. 
KM ia 
pcan easily be eliminated from the last two equations, and the locus of the vertex 
is found to be 


2 
pe 2 R+M=0, 


4ab 
(a+ Op 
the equation of a conic having double contact with the given one along the line R*. 


IM= R?, 


Ex. 8. To find the envelope of the base of a triangle, inscribed in a conic, and 
whose two sides pass through fixed points. 
Take the line joining the fixed points for R, let the equation of the conic be 
LM = R?, and those of the lines joining the fixed points to LM be 
aL—M=0, 6L—-M=0, 
Now, it was proved (Art. 272) that the extremities of any chord passing through 
(aL — M, R) must have the product of their ws=a. Hence, if the vertex be p, the 


base angles must bet and be and the equation of the base must be 
u 


abL — (a+b) pR+ pww=0. 
The base must, therefore (Art. 270), always touch the conic 
(a + 6)? 
4ab 


a conic having double contact with the given one along the line joining the given 
points. 


LM = R, 


Ex, 4. To inscribe in a conic section a triangle whose sides pass through three 
given points, 


Two of the points being assumed as in the last Example, we saw that the equa- 
tion of the base must be 


abL — (a+b) wR+ p2M = 0. 


* This reasoning holds even when the point LM is within the conic, and therefore 
the tangents L, M imaginary. But it may also be proved by the methods of the 
next section, that when the equation of the conic is L? + M?= R?, that of the locus 
is of the form L?+ M?= f?K, 
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Now, if this line pass through the point ¢el’/- R=0, dR — M=0, we must have 
ab — (a+ 6) pe + wed = 0, 
an equation sufficient to determine pu. 


Now, at the point » we have nxL=R, w2L=M; hence the coordinates of this 
point must satisfy the equation 


abL — (a+b) cR+cdM=0. 


The question, therefore, admits of two solutions, for either of the points in which thiS 
line meets the curve may be taken for the vertex of the required triangle. The geo- 
metric construction of this line is given Art, 297, Ex. 7. 


Ex. 5. The base of a triangle touches a given conic, its extremities move on two 
fixed tangents to the conic, and the other two sides of the triangle pass through fixed 
points; find the locus of the vertex. 

Let the fixed tangents be Z, M, and the equation of the conic LM= R?. Then 
the point of intersection of the line Z with any tangent (v2 —2uR +) will have 
its coordinates L, R, M respectively proportional to 0,1, 2u. And (by Art. 65) the 
equation of the line joining this point to any fixed point L’R’I/’ will be 


EM’ — I'M = % (LR — LR). 


Similarly, the equation of the line joining the fixed point L’R’M” to the point 
(2, », 0), which is the intersection of the line M with the same tangent, is 


2 (RM" — R’M) = pw (LM" — LDL). 
Eliminating p, the locus of the vertex is found to be 
(LM! — L'M) (LM" — LM) = 4 (LR*— L'R) (RM" — R’M), 


the equation of a conic through the two given points, 


273. The chord joining the points mu tand, « coth (where 
¢ is any constant angle) will always touch a conic having double 
contact with the given one. For (Art. 270) the equation of the 
chord is 

pL — ph (tand + cot) + M=0, 
which, since tang + cot =2 cosec2¢, is the equation of a tan- 
gent to LM sin’2¢ = F at the point w on that conic. It can be 
proved, in like manner, that the locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents at the points w tang, mw cotd¢ is the conic LM= F* sin’2¢. 


Ex. If in Ex. 5, Art. 272, the extremities of the base lie on any conic having 
double contact with the given conic, and passing through the given points, find the 
locus of the vertex. e 

Let the conics be 

LM — R?=0, LW sin?2> — R?=0, 


then, if any line touch the latter at the point m, it will meet the former in the points 
pw tan¢ and mu cot; and if the fixed points are py’, w”, the equations of the sides are 


pp’ tanpL — (uw +mtanp) R+ M=0, 
pe” cotpL — (u’+pcot~) R+ W=0, 
Eliminating p, the locus is found to be 
(M — wR) (u!L — R) = tan? (M = p”R) (u'L — R). 
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274. Given four points of a conic, the anharmonic ratio of the 
pencil joining them to any fifth point is constant (Art. 259). 
_ The lines joining four points yw’, Ww”, Ww”, w’” to any fifth 
point , are 
wo (wb —R)+(M-ph)=0, ws (uL—R)+(M- pR)=0 
we” (wl — Rk) + (M—ph)=0, p’”’ (wh — R)+(M—-pkR)=0 
and their anharmonic ratio is (Art. 58) 
r (we eile p’) (wi — po) 
(w’ Pins pw”) (w” se pe”) 3 
and is, therefore, independent of the position of the point p. 
We shall, for brevity, use the expression, “the anharmonic 
ratio of four points of a conic,” when we mean the anharmonic 
ratio of a pencil joining those points to any fifth point on the 
curve. 


» 


» 


275. Four fixed tangents cut any fifth in points whose anhar- 
monic ratio 1s constant. 

Let the fixed tangents be those at the points p’, w”, w’”, Ww”, 
and the variable tangent that at the point w; then the anhar- 
monic ratio in question is the same as that of the pencil joining 
the four points of intersection to the point ZIZ But (Art. 272) 
the equations of the joining lines are 
ppL-M=0, p’wlL-M=0, we’ plL—-M=0, p’’y»L—M=0, 
a system (Art. 59) homographic with that found in the last 
Article, and whose anharmonic ratio is therefore the same. 
Thus, then, the anharmonie ratio of four tangents is the same 
as that of their points of contact. 


276. The expression given (Art. 274) for the anharmonic 
ratio of four points on a conic pw’, uw”, ew”, w”’” remains unchanged 
if we alter the sign of each of these quantities; hence (Art. 272) 
af we draw four lines through any point LM, the anharmonic 
ratio of four of the points (p’, ew”, w”’, w’”’) where these lines meet 
the conic, ts equal to the anharmonic ratio of the other four points 
(=p, — Bw", —W”, — mw”) where these lines meet the conic. 

For the same reason, the anharmonic ratio of four points on one 
conic ts equal to that of the four corresponding points on another ; 
since corresponding points have the same mw (Art. 272). Again, 
the expression (Art. 274) remains unaltered, if we multiply each 
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pw either by tang or cotd; hencé, we obtain a theorem of Mr. 
Townsend’s, “ Jf two conics have double contact, the anharmonic 
ratio of four of the points in which any four tangents to the one 
meet the other is the same as that of the other four points in which 
the four tangents meet the curve, and also the same as that of the 
Jour points of contact. 


277. Conversely, given three fixed chords of a conic aa’, 
bb’, cc’; a fourth chord dd’, such that the anharmonic ratio of 
abed is equal to that of a’b’c’d’, will always touch a certain conic 
having double contact with the given one. For let a, b,c, a’, 0’, ¢ 
denote the values of « for the six given fixed points, and mw, p’ 
those for the extremity of the variable chord, then the equation 


-(a-b)(o—n) _ (#—¥) (o'- p’) 
(a—0)(b-p) (aw — 0) (Bf —p')? 
when cleared of fractions, may, for brevity, be written 
App’ + But+Cp’+D=0, 
where A, B, C, Dare known constants. Solving for y’ from this 
equation, and substituting in the equation of the chord 


py’ LD — (wt pw’) R+ M=0, 


it becomes 
pw (But D)L+ Rip (Aw +C) — (Bu + D)} -M(Ap+C) =0, 

or p’ (BL+AR)+p{DL4(C—-B)R-AM} -—(DE+ CM) =0, 
which (Art. 270) always touches 

{DI.+(C— B)R-AM}’+4(BL+ AR) (CiM+ DR) =0, 
an equation which may be written in the form 

4(BC— AD) (LM — Rf’) +{DL+ (B+ C) k+ AM} =0, 
showing that it has double contact with the given conic. 

In the particular case when B=C, the relation connecting 


p, » becomes 

; Apu’ + B(ut+ p’)+D=0, 
which (Art. 51) expresses that the chord py’L—-(u+p’) kR+ M 
passes through a fixed point. 


EQUATION REFERRED TO THE SIDES OF A SELF-CONJUGATE 
TRIANGLE. 
_ 278. The equation referred to the sides of a self-conjugate 
triangle (a? + m’6* = n'y’ (Art. 258) also allows the position of 
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any point to be expressed by a single indeterminate. For if 
we write la=ny cosd, mB =ny sing, then, as at pp. 94, 219, 
the chord joining any two points is 
la. cost (f+ f’) + mB sing (p+ $') =ny cos3 (P—$), 
and the tangent at any point is 
la cos$ + mB sing = ny. 
If for symmetry we write the equation of the conic 
aa’ + bB’ + cy’ =0, 
then it may be derived from the last equation, that the equation 
of the tangent at any point a’6’y’ is 


aaa’ + bBR’ + cyy’ =0, 


and the equation of the polar of any point a’f’y’ is necessarily 
of the same form (Art. 89). Comparing the equation last 
written with Aa+p8+vy=0, we see that the coordinates of 


the pole of the last line are * ; 5: 5 and, since the pole of 


any tangent is on the curve, the condition that Axa+uB+ry 
2 2 2 


mk : ae 
may touch the conie is eu = + —=0. When this condition 


is fulfilled the conic is evidently touched by all the four lines 
Aa+mB+tvy, and the lines of reference are the diagonals of the 
quadrilateral formed by these lines (see Ex. 3, Art. 146). In like 
manner, if the condition be fulfilled aw’+ 08"+cy"=0, the 
conic passes through the four points a’, + 6’, +9’. 
Ex. 1. Find the locus of the pole of a given line Aa+pB+vy with regard to 
a conic which passes through four fixed points a’, + B’, ty’. 
Ans. ae +f ate sta a =0 


B 
Ex. 2. Find the locus of the pole of a given line Aa + pB+ vy, with regard to a 
7 4 . 7 2 2 2, 
conic which touches four fixed lines Ja + mB + ny. Chie 4 fe = a Y ah 


These examples also give the locus of centre; since the centre is the pole of the 
line at infinity asin A+ 6 sinB+ y sin, 

Ex. 3. What is the equation of the circle having the triangle of reference for a 
self-conjugate triangle? Ans. (See Ex. 2, Art. 128) a? sin24+ 6? sin2B+ y? sn2C=0. 

It is easy to see (see Art. 258) that the centre of the circle is the intersection of 
perpendiculars of the triangle, the square of the radius being the rectangle under the 
segments of any of the perpendiculars (taken with a positive sign when the triangle 
is obtuse angled, and with a negative sign when it is acute angled). In the latter 
case, therefore, the circle is imaginary. 
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280*. The equation (Art. 258 (a)) 2°+y?=e'y* (where the 
origin is a focus and y the corresponding directrix) is a parti- 
cular case of that just considered. The tangents through (y, ) 
to the curve are evidently ey+a and ey—a. If, therefore, the 
curve be a parabola, e=1; and the tangents are the internal 
and external bisectors of the angle (yx). Hence, “tangents to 
a parabola from any point on the directrix are at right angles 
to each other.” 

In general, since x= ey cosd, y=ey sing, we have 


7 =tand$; 


or ¢ expresses the angle which any radius vector makes with z. 
Hence we can tind the envelope of a chord which subtends 
a constant angle at the focus, for the chord 
wcoss (P+) +y sing (f+ $') =ey cos} (b— >), 
if d— ¢’ be constant, must, by the present section, always touch 
a* + y= ey" cos’s (b- 4’), 
a conic having the same focus and directrix as the given one. 


281. The line joining the focus to the intersection of two 
tangents is found by subtracting 
xcosd +y sind —ey=0, 
x cos ¢'+y sin ¢’—ey=0, 
to be x sint (p+ ¢')-— y cos (P+ $') =0, 
the equation of a line making an angle 4 (¢+ ¢') with the axis 
of x, and therefore bisecting the angle between the focal radit. 
The line joining to the focus the point where the chord of 
contact meets the directrix is 
x cosh (Pt+$') +y sind (p+) =, 
a line evidently at right angles to the last. 
To find the locus of the intersection of tangents at points which 


subtend a given angle 26 at the focus. 
By an elimination preciseiy the same as that in Ex. 2, Art. 102, 


the equation of the locus is found to be (a + y”) cos’ d =e'y’, 


* Art, 279 of the older editions is now numbered Art, 258 (a). 
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which represents a conic having the same focus and directrix as 
° ae é 

the given one, and whose eccentricity = ae 


If the curve be a parabola, the angle between the tangents is 
in this case given. For the tangent (x cosf + y sind — ¥) bisects 
the angle between xcosft+y sing andy. The angle between the 
tangents is, therefore, half the angle between # cos#+y sing and 
x cos ¢'+y sin ¢’, or =4(p—¢'). Hence, the angle between two 
tangents to a parabola is half the angle which the points of contact 
subtend at the focus; and again, the locus of the intersection of 
tangents to a parabola, which contain a given angle, is a hyperbola 
with the same focus and directrix, and whose eccentricity is the 
secant of the given angle, or whose asymptotes contain double 
the given angle (Art. 167). 


282.. Any two conics have a common self-conjugate triangle. 

For (see Ex. 1, p. 148) if the conics intersect in the points 
A, B, C, D, the triangle formed by the points Z, F, O, in which 
each pair of common chords intersect, is self-conjugate with 
regard to either conic. And if the sides of this triangle be 
a, B, y, the equations of the conics can be expressed in the form 
aa’ +bB*+cy7=0, aa’+0'B?+c'y’?=0. 
We shall afterwards discuss the analytical problem of reducing 
the equations of the conics to this form. If the conics intersect 
in four imaginary points, the lines a, @, y are still real. For it 
is obvious that any equation with real coefficients which is 
satisfied by the coordinates a’ +a” /(—1), 9+ y” V(—1), will 
also be satisfied by a —x’/(— 1), y’- y’ V(—1), and that the 
line joining these points is real. Hence the four imaginary 
points common to two conics consist of two pairs a +a” /(—1), 
ft N(H-l)3 ete" V(-1), "ty" V(-1). Two of the 
common chords are real and four imaginary. But the equa- 
tions of these imaginary chords are of the form L+M@,/(-1), 
L’ + M’»/(—1), intersecting in two real points LM, L’M’. 
Consequently the three points Z, J, O are all real. 

If the conics intersect in two real and two imaginary points, 
two of the common chords are real, viz. those joining the two 
real and two imaginary points; and the other four common 
chords are imaginary. And since each of the imaginary chords 
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passes through one of the two real points, it can have no other 
real point on it. Therefore, in this case, one of the three points 
L, F, O is real and the other two imaginary; and one of the 
sides of the self-conjugate triangle is real and the other two 
imaginary. 


Ex. 1. Find the locus of vertex of a triangle whose base angles move along one 
conic, and whose sides touch another. [The following solution is Mr. Burnside’s. ] 
Let the conic touched by the sides be 2? + y? — 2, and the other az? + by? — cz?. 
Then, as at Ex. 1, p, 94, the coordinates of the intersection of tangents at points ay 
are cosg (a+ y), sin} (2+), cos} (a—y); and the conditions of the problem give 


@ cos’3 (a + y) + bsin?§ (2 + y) =0 cos?4 (a—y); 
or (a+ 6—¢) + (@—b—e) cosa cosy + (6 —c—a) sinasiny = 0. 
In 1 ke manner 

(a+b—c) + (a—b—c) cos cosy + (6-—c—a) sing siny =0, 

whence (a + 6 —e) cos} (2 + B) = (6+ — a) cos} (a—f) cosy, 
(a+ 6—c) sin} (a+ f) = (a +e —3) cosk (a — B) siny; 
and, since the coordinates of the point whose locus we seek are cos} (a+), 
sin } (2 + 6), cos} (a — f), the equation of the locus is 
2 y? 2? 


Ex. 2. A triangle is inscribed in the conic x? + 7? = 2?, and two sides touch the 
eonic ax? + by* = cz*; find the envelope of the third side. 
Ans. (ca + ab — bc)? a? + (ab + be — ca)? y? = (be + ca — ab)? 2?. 


ENVELOPES. 


283. If the equation of a right line involve an indeterminate 
quantity in any degree, and if we give to that indeterminate a 
series of different values, the equation represents a series of 
different lines, all of which touch a certain curve, which is called 
the envelope of the system of lines. We shall illustrate the 
general method of finding the equation of an envelope by 
proving, independently of Art. 270, that the line w’L—2uh+M, 
where p is indeterminate, always touches the curve LM— FR’, 
The point of intersection of the lines answering to thé values 
pw and w+ is determined by the two equations 

wL—-wR+ M=0, 2(wL—Rh)+kL=0; 
the second equation being derived from the first by substituting 
p+k for w, erasing the terms which vanish in virtue of the first 
equation, and then dividing by & The smaller & is, the more 


nearly does the second line approach to coincidence with the 
LL, 
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first; and if we make £=0, we find that the point of meeting 
of the first line with a consecutive line of the system is de- 
termined by the equations 

wL—-2uk+M=0, pL-R=03 
or, what comes to the same thing, by the equations 

plL-Rk=0, pR-M=0. 

Now since any point on a curve may be considered as the inter= 
section of two of its consecutive tangents (Art. 147), the point 
where any line meets its envelope is the same as that where 
it meets a consecutive tangent to the envelope; and therefore 
the two equations last written determine the point on the 
envelope which has the line p*L—2uk+ WM for its tangent. 
And by eliminating » between the equations we get the equa- 
tion of the locus of all the points on the envelope, namely 
LM = Tt, 

A similar argument will prove, even if DZ, 1, & do not re- 
present right lines, that the curve represented by w’2—2uh+ M 
always touches the curve LU= Rh”. 

The envelope of Z cos$6+ Msin¢d— Rk, where ¢ is indeter- 
minate, may be either investigated directly in like manner, or 
may be reduced to the preceding by assuming tand¢=, when 
on substituting 

1—-p Qu 
cosh = Ba sind = fing 
and clearing of fractions, we get an equation in which mw only 
enters in the second degree. 


284, We might also proceed as follows: The line 
wL—wR+M 
is obviously a tangent to a curve of the second class (see note, 
p. 147); for only two lines of the system can be drawn through 
a given point: namely, those answering to the values of mu 
determined by the equation 


pL’ — 2uR’ + M’ =0, 
where L’, f’, M’ are the results of substituting the coordinates 


of the given point in Z, RB, M@. Now these values of mw will 
evidently coincide, or the point will be the intersection of two 
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consecutive tangents, if its cé6ordinates satisfy the equation 

LM—f*. And, generally, if the indeterminate » enter alge- 
" braically and in the n™ degree, into the equation of a line, the 
line will touch a curve of the n™ class, whose equation is found 
by expressing the condition that the equation in pw shall have 
equal roots. 

Ex. 1. The vertices of a triangle move along the three fixed lines a, , y, and two 
of the sides pass through two fixed points a’f’y', a’B’y”, find the envelope of the 
third side. Let « +8 be the line joining to a@ the vertex which moves along Y 
then the equations of the sides through the fixed points are 

Y' (@ +B) — (2 + 6) y=0, y” (4 + HB) — (a” + WB") y= 0, 
And the equation of the base is 
(2 + wp’) ya + (a + wB") wy'B — (a + uf’) (a + 8") y = 9, 
for it can be easily verified that this passes through the intersection of the first line 


with a, and of the second line with 8, Arranging according to the powers of uw, we 
find for the envelope 
(apy + By'a"” — ya'B” — yap’? = 4a’ (ay” — a"y) (By’ — fy). 

This example may also be solved by arranging according to the powers of a, the 
equation in Ex. 3, p. 49. 

Ex. 2, Find the envelope of a line such that the product of the perpendiculars 
on it from two fixed points may be constant, 

Take for axes the line joining the fixed points and a perpendicular through its 
middle point, so that the coordinates of the fixed points may be y=0, w=+e; then 
if the variable line be y — mx +n = 0, we have by the condition of the question 


(m + mc) (n — me) = 0? (1 + m*), 


or n? = 6? + bm? + ¢7m?, 
but n? = y? — Imay + mx’, 
therefore ~ m2 (a? — 6? — 6?) — Imay + y2 — 0? =0; 
and the envelope is x?y? = (a — 6? — c?) (y? — 0°), 
a Me SS pee 

4 Beat ea' 

Ex. 3. Find the envelope of a line such that the sum of the squares of the perpen- 
diculars on it from two fixed points may be constant. 2x0? 2y? 

Ans. eB — 202 + Bz alls 


Ex, 4. Find the envelope if the difference of squares of perpendiculars be given. 
Anse A parabola. 


Ex. 5. Through a fixed point O any line OP is drawn to meet a fixed line; to find 
the envelope of PQ drawn so as to make the angle OPQ constant. 

Let OP make the angle @ with the perpendicular on the fixed line, and its length 
is psec0; but the perpendicular from O on PQ makes a fixed angle 6 with OP, 
therefore its length is =p sec@cos@; and since this perpendicular makes an angle 
= 0 + 6 with the perpendicular on the fixed line, if we assume the latter for the axis 
of x, the equation of PQ is 


a cos(0+ 6) +y sin (0 + 8) =p sec @ cosf, 
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or # cos (20 + 8) + y sin (20 + 8) = 2p cos B — x cosB — y sin, 
an equation of the form Leosp¢+MUsing= R, 
whose envelope, therefore, is 
x? + 7? = (a cos + y sin B — 2p cos B)?, 
the equation of a parabola having the point O for its focus. 


Fit = le} 

Ex. 6, Find the envelope of the line - + =1, where the indeterminates are 
connected by the relation w+ pw’ =C. ae 

We may substitute for p’, C—p, and clear of fractions; the envelope is thus 
found to be A? + B? + 0? —2AB—2AC—2BC =0, 
an equation to which the following form will be found to be equivalent, 

+tJA+IBtIC=0. 

Thus, for example,—Given vertical angle and sum of sides of a triangle to find the 
envelope of base. 

The equation of the base is = +% =15 
wherea+b=c. 

The envelope is, therefore, 


a? + 9? — Qaey — 2cx — 2cy + c? = 0, 


a parabola touching the sides x and y. 
In like manner,—Given in position two conjugate diameters of an ellipse, and the 
sum of their squares, to find its envelope. 


we have a’? + 6" = ¢, the envelope is 
Bae OO. 
The ellipse, therefore, must always touch four fixed right Hnes. 


If in the equation 


285. If the coefficients in the equation of any right line 
dat mB+vy be connected by any relation of the second order 
Un Dy fy Y; 

An’ + Bu’ + Cr’ + 2Fuv +2Gvr.+ 2H rp =0, 
the envelope of the line ts a conic section. Eliminating v between 
the equation of the right line and the given relation, we have 
(Ay? — 2 Grya + Ca”)? + 2 (Ay? — Fya- GyB + CaB) rm 


+ (By'—2Fy8 + CB") w*= 0, 
and the envelope is 


(Ay?—2 Gya+ Ca’) By’—2FyB + CB") = (Hy -Fya— Gry + Ca)". 
Expanding this equation, and dividing by y’, we get 
(BC— Ff”) + (CA-G) 8’ +(AB-— HB’) o 

2+ (GH-—AF) By + 2(HF—- BG) ya+2 (FG -CH) a8 =0. 
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The result of this article maybe stated thus: Any tangential 
equation of the second order in dX. 4, v represents a conic, whose 
trilinear equation is found from the tangential by exactly the 
same process that the tangential ts found from the trilinear. 

For it is proved (as in Art. 151) that the condition that 
Aa + 8 + vy shall touch 


aa’ + bB? + cy’ + 2fBy + 2qya + 2haB =0, 
or, in other words, the tangential equation of that conic is 
(be —f") V? + (ca — 9”) w+ (ab —h?) 
+2 (gh—af) wv +2 (hf—bg) vN +2 (fo — ch) w=0. 

Conversely, the envelope of a line whose coefficients X, mw, v 
fulfil the condition last written, is the conic aa’?+&c.=0; and 
this may be verified by the equation of this article. For, 
if we write for A, B, &., be—f", ca—g’, &e., the equation 
(BC- F”) a’ + &. =0 becomes 


(abe + 2fgh—af”—bg’— ch’) (aa’ + b8?+ cy? + 2fBy + 2gya.+ 2haB) =0. 


Ex. 1. We may deduce, as particular cases of the above, the results of Arts. 127, 
130, namely, that the envelope of a line which fulfils the condition + . + = =0 
is {(Fa) + J(GB) + Jy) =0; and of one which fulfils the condition 

H 


I(PX) + \(Gu) + \(Hv) = 0 is ree ya 


Ex. 2. What is the condition that A\a+mB8+uvy should meet the conic given by 
the general equation in real points ? 

Ans. The line meets in real points when the quantity (c—/”) 2+ &c. is 
negative; in imaginary points when this quantity is positive; and touches when 
it vanishes. 

Ex. 8. What is the condition that the tangents drawn through a point a’@’y’ 
should be real ? 

Ans. The tangents are real when the quantity (BC — F?) a + &e. is negative ; 
or, in other words, when the quantities abe + 2/gh + &c. and aa’? + 6B? + &e, have 
opposite signs. The point will be inside the conic and the tangents imaginary when 
these quantities have like signs, 


286. It is proved, as at Art. 76, that if the condition be 
fulfilled, 4BC+2FGH- AF?—BG*- OH’ =0, 
then the equation 
An’ + Bu’ + Cv +2Fuv+2GvrA4+ 2Hry =0 
may be resolved into two factors, and is equivalent to one of the 
form (WN + But yy) (e+ Bl wt y’V) =0. 
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And since the equation is satisfied if either factor vanish, it 
denotes (Art. 51) that the line Xa+"O+vy passes through one 
or other of two fixed points. 

If, as in the last article, we write for A, be—/’, &c., it will 
be found that the quantity 4BC+2FGH+ &c. is the square 
of abc + 2fgh + &e. 

Ex. If a conic pass through two given points and have double contact with a fixed 
conic, the chord of contact passes through one or other of two fixed points. For let, 


S be the fixed conic, and let the equation of the other be S= (Aa +uB+vy)?. Then 
substituting the coordinates of the two given points, we have 


S’= (Aa! + BRB’ + vy’)?; S”= Aa” + wR” + vy"); 
whence (Aa’ + wR! + vy’) \(8”) =+ Aa” + 2B” + vy") AS’), 


showing that Xa + ~48 +vy passes through one or other of two fixed points, since 
8’, S” are known constants. 


287. To find the equation of a conic having double contact 
with two given conics, S and S’. Let # and F be a pair of 
their chords of intersection, so that S— S’= HF; then 


wh?’ —2u (S+8’)+Ff"°=0 


represents a conic having double contact with S and &’; for it 
may be written 


(w+ Fy =4p8, or (uh -—F)*=4p8". 


Since w is of the second degree, we see that through any 
point can be drawn two conics of this system; and there are 
three such systems, since there are three pairs of chords Z, F, 
If &’ break up into right lines, there are only two pairs of 
chords distinct from S’, and but two systems of touching conics. 
And when both S and 8’ break up into right lines there is but 
one such system. 


Ex. Find the equation of a conic touching four given lines. 


Ans, w?H® — Qu (AC + BD) + F2=0, 
where A, B, C, D are the sides; H, F the diagonals, and AC_- BD= EF, Or more 
symmetrically if ZL, 1, N be the diagonals, ZL + 1+ WN the sides, 


pel? — pw (0? + M?2— N*) + M2=0. 
For this always touches 42727? — (1? + M?— N?)? 


=(L+M+N) (M+ N-L) (L+N-M) (M+ L—N). 


2 2 
Ze i 5 (see Art, 278). 


: : : at ele te 
Or, again, the equation may be written V? = coat ee 
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288. The equation of a conic having double contact with 
two circles assumes a simpler form, viz. 


pe — 2 (C+C’) +(C-C’P =0. 
The chords of contact of the conic with the circles are found 
to be C—C'+p=0, and C—C'-p=0, 
which are therefore parallel to each other, and equidistant from 
the radical axis of the circles. This equation may also be written 


in the form VN C+4/ O'=K ph. 


Hence, the locus of a point, the sum or difference of whose tangents 
to two given circles is constant, is a conic having double contact 
with the two circles. If we suppose both circles infinitely small, 
we obtain the fundamental property of the foci of the conic. 

If « be taken equal to the square of the intercept between 
the circles on one of their common tangents, the equation de- 
notes a pair of common tangents to the circles. 


Ex. 1. Solve by this method the Examples (Arts. 118, 114) of finding common 
tangents to circles. 
Ans. Ex,1, (C+JC’=4o0r=2. Ans, Ex.2. {C0 +JC’=1 or=J —79. 


Ex. 2. Given three circles; let Z, L’ be a pair of common tangents to C’, 0”; 
M, M’' to C”, C; N, N’ to C, C’; thenif LZ, M, N meet in a point, so will L’, M’, N’.* 
Let the equations of the pairs of common tangents be 
NOG Got tN Cue ten Ort e Octn Cir. 


Then the condition that L, M, N should meet in a point is ’ +t=#"; and it is 
obvious that when this condition is fulfilled, L’, 1Z’, N’ also meet in a point. 


Ex. 3. Three conics having double contact with a given one are met by three 
common chords, which do not pass all through the same point, in six points which 
lie on a conic, Consequently, if three of these points lie in a right line, so do the 
other three. Let the three conics be S— L*?, S— M*, S—N?; and the common 
chords L+ M, M+ N, N+ JL, then the truth of the theorem appears from inspec- 
tion of the equation 


S+MN + NL+LM=(S—L) +(L+W)(L+N). 


* This principle is employed by Steiner in his solution of Malfattits problem, viz. 
“To inscribe in a triangle three circles which touch each other and each of which 
touches two sides of the triangle.” Steiner’s construction is, “ luscribe circles in the 
triangles formed by each side of the given triangle and the two adjacent bisectors 
of angles; these circles having three common tangents meeting in a point will have 
three other common tangents meeting in a point, and these are common tangents to 
the circles required. For a geometrical proof of this by Dr. Hart, see Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics, vol. 1., p. 219. _ We may extend the problem by substituting 
for the word “circles,” “conics having double contact with a given one,” In this 
extension, the theorem of Hx. 3, or its reciprocal, takes the place of Ix, 2, 
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GENERAL EQUATION OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 


289. There is no conic whose equation may not be written 

in the form 

aa’ + 8? + cy? + 2fBy + 2gyat 2haB =0. 

For this equation is obviously of the second degree; and since 
it contains five independent constants, we can determine these 
constants so that the curve which it represents may pass through 
five given points, and therefore coincide with any given conic. 
The trilinear equation just written includes the ordinary Car- 
tesian equation, if we write x and y for a and #, and if we 
suppose the line y at infinity, and therefore write y=1 (see 
Art. 69, and note p. 72). 

In like manner the equation of every curve of any degree 
may be expressed as a homogeneous function of a, 8, y. For 
it can readily be proved that the number of terms in the complete 
equation of the n™ order between two variables is the same as 
the number of terms in the homogeneous equation of the n™ 
order between three variables. The two equations then, con- 
taining the same number of constants, are equally capable of 
representing any particular curve. 


290. Since the coordinates of any point on the line joining 
two points a’B’y’, a” By” are (Art. 66) of the form la’ +ma’, 
IB’ + mB”, ly’ + my”, we can find the points where this joining 
line meets any curve by substituting these values for a, P, 7, 
and then determining the ratio 7: m by means of the resulting 
equation.* Thus (see Art. 92) the points where the line meets 
a conic are determined by the quadratic 


P (aw + 08” + cry”? + 2fB’y’ + 2gry'a’ + 2ha’B’) 
+ 2m {aa’a” + bB’B” + cy’y” 
+A (CYB) +9 (fa + ofa) +h (AB + 0’8") 
+m? (aa’” + bB™ + ey” + 2f 8" ey” + 2gry"a" + 2he’B’) =0; 
or, as we may write it for brevity, 0’S’ +2/mP+ mS” =0. 
When the point ’8’9/ is on the curve, 8’ vanishes, and the 
quadratic reduces to a simple equation. Solving it for 7: m, 


* This method was introduced by Joachimsthal. 
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we sce that the coordinates of the point where the conic is met 
again by the line joining o«’@’ry” to a point on the conic a’A’o/ 
are S’a/ —2.Pax’, 88’ —2PB”, 8” —2Py’. These coordinates 
reduce to a’ ’y/ a the condition P=0 be fulfilled. Writing this 
at full length, we see that if a’ @”y” satisfy the equation 

aad'+ DBE’ + cyy +f (By+ B’y) +9 (yo +a) + h (a9’ + a8) = 
then the line joining «’@’9” to a’B’y meets the curve in two 
points coincident with a’6’y’; in other words, «”@’”y” lies on 


the tangent at a’. The equation just written is therefore 
the equation of the tangent. 


291. Arguing, as at Art. 89, from the symmetry between 
aBy, « By’ of the equation just found, we infer that when a’6’y/’ 
is not supposed to be on the curve, the equation represents the 
polar of that point. The same conclusion may be drawn from 
observing, as at Art. 91, that P=0 expresses the condition that 
the line joining a’@’y/, a” By” shall be cut harmonically by the 
curve. The aaatinn of the polar may be written 


a (aa +hB + gy) + 8 (hat 68 +fy) + ¥ (9a +f8 + 07) =. 
But the quantities which multiply a’, 6’, y respectively, are half 
the differential coefficients of the equation of the conic with re- 
spect to a, 8, y. We shall for shortness write S,, S,, S,, instead 
of a om oi and we see that the equation of the polar is 

a’ S, + B'S, + 78, = 0. 

In particular, if 8’, y’ both vanish, the polar of the point By 
is S,, or the equation of the polar of the intersection of two of the 
lines of reference is the differential coefficient of the equation of 
the conic considered as a function of the third. The SNES of 
the polar being unaltered by interchanging aPy, «8’y’, inay also 
be written a8, + BS,’ + 78, =0. 


292. When a conic breaks up into two right lines, the polar 
of any point whatever passes through the intersection of the 
right lines. Geometrically, it is evident that the locus of har- 
monic means of radii drawn through the point is the fourth 
harmonic to the pair of lines and the line joining their inter- 
section to the given point. And we might also infer, from the 

: MM. 
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formula of the last article, that the polar of any point with 
respect to the pair of lines a@ is B’a+a’8, the harmonic cori- 
jugate with respect to a, 8 of B’a—a’8, the line joining af to 
the given point. If then the general equation represent a pair 
of lines, the polars of the three points By, ya, a8, 
aathB+gy=0, hat bB+fy=0, gat+f8+cy=0, 

are three lines meeting in a point. Expressing, as in Art. 38, 
the condition that this should be the case, by eliminating a, 8, ¥ 
between these equations, we get the condition, already found by 
other methods, that the equation should represent right lines, 
which we now see may be written in the form of a determinant, 

a’ h, g 

h, b, f 

Hf, 6 '=05 
or, expanded, abc+2fgh—af* — bg’ —ch’ =0. 

The left-hand side of this equation is called the discriminant* 

of the equation of the conic. We shall denote it in what follows 
by the letter A. 


293. To find the coordinates of the pole of any line 
Aa+pmB+vy. Let a6’ be the sought coordinates, then we 
must have 

ad + hB’ + gy =r, ho’ +08’ +fo’ =p, go’ + f8' + oy =». 
Solving these equations for a’, 6’, y’, we get 

Aa’ =r (bo —f%) + w(fg—ch) + (hf 29), 

AB’ = (fg—ch) + w (ca- 9°) + v (gh—af), 

Ao’ =a (lif b9) + m (gh—af) + (ab — 7); 
or, if we use A, B, C,t &e. in the same sense as in Art. 151, 
we find the coordinates of the pole respectively proportional to 

Anrx+ Hu+ Gv, HX+ But Fy, Gy+ Fut Cv. 
Since the pole of any tangent to a conic is a point on that 
tangent, we can get the condition that Aa+u8+vy may touch 
the conic, by expressing the condition that the coordinates just 
found satisfy X«+ w8+vy=0. We find thus, as in Art. 285, 
AN + Bu? + Cv? + 2Fuv + 2GvN4+2AXp=0. 


* See Lessons on Modern Higher Algebra, Lesson XI. 
+ A, B, C, &e. are the menors of the determinant of the last article. 
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If we write this equation 3 iy it will be observed that the 
coordinates of the pole are 3,, 3,, 3,, that is to say, the diffe- 
rential coefficients of 3 with respect to A, uw, v. Just, then, as the 
equation of the polar of any point is aS,’+ 8S/++S, =0, so 
the condition that Aa+ 8+ vy may pass through the pole of 
Vat mw B+v’y (or, in other words, the tangential equation of 
this pole) is A3+ 3, +v3,,=0. And again, the condition 
that two lines AXAa+uwB4+vy, Vat p’B+v'y may be conjugate 
with respect to the conic, that is to say, may be such that the 
pole of either lies on the other, may obviously be written in 
either of the equivalent forms 


VE. + wD, +V73,=0, AB! + 3/4 vd =0. 
From the manner in which = was here formed, it appears that 
> is the result of eliminating a’, 8’, 7’, p between the equations 


ad’ +hB’ + gy + pr=0, ha’ + dB’ + fr’ + pw =0, 
gv + fR’ + oy + pv =0, Aa’ + wB'+ vy =0; 
in other words, that = may be written as the determinant 


r, My ¥, O | =A’ + Bu? + Cr’ + 2Fuv +2 Gyr + 2A, 
a, h, g,® 
h, b, f, 
nA % 
Ex. 1. To find the coordinates of the pole of Xea+p@+vy with respect to 
(la) + J(mB) + \(ny). The tangential equation in this case (Art. 130) being 
Juv + mud + rip = 0, 
the coordinates of the pole are 
avJ=min, BP =an+h, y=lu+mr, 
Ex. 2. To find the locus of the pole of A\a+pu@B+vy with respect to a conic 
being given three tangents, and one other condition.* 
Solving the preceding equations for /, m, n, we find J, m, m proportional to 
A (UP! + vy’ — Aa’), Bw vy’ + ra’ — BB’), v (al + MB — vy’). , 
Now J(/a) + J(mB) + J(my) denotes a conic touching the three lines a, 8, y; and 
any fourth condition establishes a relation between /, m, m, in which, if we substitute 
the values just found, we shall have the locus of the pole of\a+pu@+vy. If we 


write for A, u, v the sides of the triangle of reference a, 0, ¢, we shall have the locus 
of the pole of the line at infinity aa + 08+ ey, that is, the locus of centre. Thus 
: UY 
the condition that the conic should touch Aa + BG + Cy being ak 3 +3 =0 
a a aa a ee ee ee en ee ee Se ie yee h ATL ee 
* The method here used is taken from Hearn’s Researches on Conic Sections. 
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(Art. 180), we infer that the locus of the pole of \2+mu8+vy with respect to a 
conic touching the four lines a, 8, y, Aa + BB+ Cy, is the right line 


A(uB + vy — a) | m (vy + Aa — MB), v Aa+ mB —vy) _ 9 
A B C % 


Or, again, since the condition that the conic should pass through a’f’y’ is. 
J(da’) + J(mp’) + J(my’) = 0, the locus of the pole of Xa + u8+ vy with respect to a 
conic which touches the three lines a, 8, y, and passes through a point a’B’y’, is 


Ata’ (uB + vy —Aa)} + A{uB" (vy + Aa — wB)} + Nfvy’ Aa + wB — vy)} = 0, 


whiah denotes a conic touching n@ + vy —Aa, vy +Aa—pB, Aa+pB—vy. In the 
case where the locus of centre is sought, these three lines are the lines joining the 
middle points of the sides of the triangle formed by a, 8, y. 


Ex. 3, To find the coordinates of the pole of Aka+p6+vy with respect to 
By +mya+naB. The tangential equation in this case being, Art. 127, 
Pr2 + mu? + n?y? — 2mnpy — QnlvrA — 2lmAp = 0, 
the coordinates of the pole are 
a’ =1 (IX — mu — nv), =m (mu — mv — 1d), y' =n (nv — TX — mp), 
whence my’ + 7B’ =— 2lmnd, na’ + ly’ =— 2lmnp, 18’ + ma’ = — 2imnv; 
and, as in the last example, we find /, m, m respectively proportional to 
a’ (up! + vy’ — a’), Bl (vy! + ya! — HB"), 7’ (a! + mB! — vy’). 


Thus, then, since the condition that a conic circumscribing afy should pass through 


Z 
a fourth point a’p’y’ is a 3 + = = 0, the locus of the pole of Aa+u6+vy, with 


regard to a conic passing through the four points, is 
GB + vy — Da) +5 (vy + Aa mp) +, (a+ WB vy) =O, 


which, when the locus of centre is sought, denotes a conic passing through thw 
middle points of the sides of the triangle. The condition that the conic should 
touch da+ BB+ Cy being J(4/) + J(Bm) + J(Cnr) = 0, the locus of the pole of 
Aa+pB+vy, with regard to a conic passing through three points and touching 
a fixed line, is 


A{da (uf + vy — ra)} + {BB wy + Aa — wB)} + JCy (Aa + wB - vy) = 0, 


which, in general, represents a curve of the fourth degree. 


294. Ifa” be any point on any of the tangents drawn 
to a curve from a fixed point a’8’9/, the line joining a’ ’y’, a” B’y” 
meets the curve in two coincident points, and the equation in 
1: m (Art. 290), which determines the points where the joining 
line meets the curve, will have equal roots. 

To find, then, the equation of all the tangents which can be 
drawn through a’6’y’, we must substitute la+ ma’, 18+ mB’, 
ly + my’ in the equation of the curve, and form the condition 
that the resulting equation in 7: m shall have equal roots. 
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Thus (see Art. 92) the equation of the pair of tangents to a 
conic is SS’ = P?, where 
S=ae'+&e., 8S’ =aa?+ &e., P=aaa' + &e. 

This equation may also be written in another form; for since 
any point on either tangent through a’§’y evidently possesses 
the property that the line joining it to a’@’y’ touches the curve, 
we have only to express the condition that the line joining two 
points (Art. 65) 

a(R’y +h — p” y) + B(y’a” — 9” a )+¥ (a B” — oR’) =0 
should touch the curve, and then pre a” Bry” variable, when 
we shall have the equation of the pair of tangents. In other 
words, we are to substitute By’ — B’y, ya’ —9/a, a8’ —-a’B for 
A, #, v in the condition of Art. 285, 


An’ + Bu? + CY 4+ 2Fuv+2GvrA+4+2Hrp=0. 


Atiending to the values given (Art. 285) for A, B, &., it may 
easily be verified that 


(aa? + &e.) (aa + &e.) — (aaa! + &e.)? =A (Br — B’y)? + &e. 


Ex. To find the locus of intersection of tangents which cut at right angles to a 
conic given by the general equation (see Ex. 4, p. 169). 

We see now that the equation of the pair of tangents through any point (Art, 147) 
may also be written 
AYy-yPt+Be-2'?+ C (ay — yx"? 

— 2F (@ — 2’) (ay’ — yx’) + 24 (y —y/) (ay’ — wy) — 2H (@— 2) (y—y') = 9. 

- This will represent two right lines at right angles when the sum of the coefficients 
of x? and y? vanishes, which gives for the equation of the locus 


C (a? + y*) —2Gx -2Fy+A+B=0. 

This circle has been called the director circle of the conic. When the curve is a 
parabola, C = 0, and we see that the equation of the directrixis Ga + y=} (A+B). 

295. It follows, as a particular case of the last, that the 
pairs of tangents from Sy, ya, a8 are 

By + CB? —2FBy, Co?+ Ay’ —2Grya, AP’ + Ba’ -2HaB, 
as indeed might be seen directly by throwing the equation of 
the curve into the form 
(aa +hB + gy)’ + (C8? + By’ —2F By) = 

Now if the pair of tangents through ae be B—ky, B-K’y, it 


appears from these expressions that kh’ = ah and that the corre- 
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C 
Ase 
and these three multiplied together are =1. Hence, recollecting 
the meaning of & (Art. 54), we learn that if A, Ff, B, D, C,H 
be the angles of a circumscribing hexagon, 
sin HAB.sin FAB.sin FBC.sin DBC.sin DCA.sin ECA _ 
sin HAC.sin FAC sin FBA.sin DBA.sin DCB.sin ECB 
Hence also three pairs of lines will touch the same conic if 
their equations can be thrown into the form 
M*+ N*+ 2f’/MN=0, N*+ L*+ 2 NL =0, L?+ M?+2h’LM=0, 
for the equations of the three pairs of tangents, already found 
ean be thrown into this form by writing Lv/(A) for a, &e. 


sponding quantities for the other pairs of tangents are 


1, 


296. If we wish to form the equations of the lines joining 
to a’6’y all the points of intersection of two curves, we have 
only to substitute 7x + ma’, 18 + mB’, ly + my’ in both equations, 
and eliminate 2: m from the resulting equations. For any 
point on any of the lines in question evidently possesses the 
property that the line joining it to a/8’y meets both curves in 
the same point ; therefore the equations in 7: m, which determine 
the points where one of these lines meets both curves, must 
have a common root; and therefore the result of elimination 
between them is satisfied. Thus, the equation of the pair of 
lines joining to a’@’7' the points where any right line Z meets S, 
is L’S—2LL’P+ L’S=0. If the point aG’y be on the curve 
the equation reduces to L’S— 2LP=0. 

Ex. A chord which subtends a right angle at a given point on the curve passes 
through a fixed point (Ex. 2, Art. 181). We use the general equation, and by the formula 
last given, form the equation of the lines joining the given point to the intersection 
of the conic with \x+uy+yv. The coordinates being supposed rectangular, these lines 
will be at right angles if the sum of the coefficients of x? and y* vanish, which gives the 
condition 

(Aa! + py’ + v) (a + 6) = 2 (ada! + Spy’). 

And since X, #, v enter in the first degree, the chord passes through a fixed point, 

b-a , a—b 

“Baqug a+b 
aconic. If the angle subtended at the given point be nota right angle, or if the 
angle be a right angle, but the given point not on the curve, the condition found in 


like manner will contain A, 4, vin the second degrec, and the chord will envelope 
a conic, 


y’. If the point on the curve vary, this other point will describe 


297. Since the equation of the polar of a point involves the 
coefficients of the equation in the first degree, if an indeterminate 
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enter in the first degree into. the equation of a conic it will 
enter in the first degree into the equation of the polar. Thus, 
if P and P’ be the polars of a point with regard to two conics 
S, 8’, then the polar of the same point with regard to S+kS’ 
willbe P+kP’, For 
(a+ ka’) ac’ + &e. =aae’ + &e. +h {a’an’ + &e.}. 

Hence, given four points on a conic, the polar of any given point 
passes through a fixed point (Ex. 2, Art. 151). 

If Q@ and Q’ be the polars of another point with regard to 8 
and 8’, then the polar of this second point with regard to S+ AS’ 
is Q+kQ. Thus, then (see Art. 59), the polars of two points 
with regard to a system of conics through four points form two 
homographic pencils of lines. 

Given two homographic pencils of lines, the locus of the inter- 
section of the corresponding lines of the pencils is a conic through 
the vertices of the pencils. For, if we eliminate & between 
P+kP, Q+kQ, we get PY=P’Q. In the particular case 
under consideration, the intersection of P+kP’, Q+kQ is the 
pole with respect to S+ 8’ of the line joining the two given 
points. And we see that, gwen four points on a conic, the locus 
of the pole of a given line is a conic (Ex. 1, Art. 278). 

If an indeterminate enter in the second degree into the 
equation of a conic, it must also enter in the second degree 
into the equation of the polar of a given point, which will then 
envelope a conic. Thus, if a conic have double contact with 
two fixed conics, the polar of a fixed point will envelope one 
of three fixed conics; for the equation of each system of conics 
in Art. 287 contains w in the second degree. 

We shall in another chapter enter into fuller details re- 
specting the general equation, and here add a few examples 
illustrative of the principles already explained. 

Ex. 1. A point moves along a fixed line; find the locus of the intersection of its 
polars with regard to two fixed conics, If the polars of any two points a’p’y’, a’’B"y” 
on the given line with respect to the two conics be P’, P”; Q’, Q”; then any other 


point on the line is Xa’ + pa”, AC’ + wR", Ay’ + py”; and its polars AP’ + uP” 
XQ’ + «Q”, which intersect on the conic P’Q” = PQ’. 


Ex, 2. The anharmonic ratio of four points on a right line is the same as that 
of their four polars. 
For the anharmonic ratio of the four points 
la’ + ma”, Va’ + ma”, Wa’ + ma", Ura! + mal, 
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is evidently the same as that of the four lines 
IP’ ais mP”, UP’ BS m PP”, [Bay ed + m™P”, eP’ + m'’P”. 


Hx. 3. To find the equation of the pair of tangents at the points where a conic S 
is met by the line y. 

The equation of the polar of any point on y is (Art. 291) a’8,+’S,=90. But 
the points where y meets the curve are found. by making y=0 in the general 
equation, whence 

aa’? + 2ha’p’ + bB"=0. 

Eliminating a’, @’ between these equations, we get for the equation of the pair 

of tangents 
a8,2 — 2h8,S, + 8,2 = 0. 


Thus the equation of the asymptotes of a conic (given by the Cartesian equation) is 


as\? dS\ (a8 ad8\2 
a(7)~2* (ae) (G) +2 (%) =% 
for the asymptotes are the tangents at the points where the curve is met by the line 
at infinity z. 


Ex, 4. Given three points on a conic: if one asymptote pass through a fixed 
point, the other will envelope a conic touching the sides of the given triangle. If 
t,, t, be the asymptotes, and aa +66 + cy the line at infinity, the equation of the 
conic is t,t, = (aa+O8+cy)2. But since it passes through Py, ya, af, the equa- 
tion must not contain the terms a’, 6%, y®, If therefore t, beAka+muB+vy, t. must 


2 2 2 
be 5 a+ . B+ “. y; and if ¢, pass through a’f’y’, then (Ex. 1, Art, 285) ¢, touches 


a J(aa’) + 6 J(BB’) +e N(yvy’) =90. The same argument proves that if a conic pass 
through three fixed points, and if one of its chords of intersection with a conic given 


b 
by the general equation aa?+ &c.=0 be Xa +HB+vy, the other will be x ee B+ < ys 


Ex. 5. Given a self conjugate triangle with regard to a conic: if one chord of 
intersection with a fixed conic (given by the general equation) pass through a fixed 
point, the other will envelope a conic [Mr. Burnside]. The terms af, By, ya are 
now to disappear from the equation, whence if one chord be Aa + wB+vy, the other 
is found to be 


La (ug + vk — Af) + HB (vb +f ug) + vy AS + Hg — vl). 


Ex. 6, A and A’ (a@,Byy1, @o72) are the points of contact of a common tangent 
to two conics U, V; P and P’ are variable points, one on each conic; find the locus 
of C, the intersection of AP, A’P’, if PP’ pass through a fixed point O on the common 
tangent [Mr. Williamson]. 

Let P and Q denote the polars of a,8)7;, @2Ro72, with respect to U and V respec- 
tively ; then (Art. 290) if a@y be the coordinates of C, those of the point P where 
AC meets the conic again, are Va, — 2Pa, UB, — 2P8, Uy, — 2Py; and those of the 
point P’are, in like manner, Va,—2Qa, &c. If the line joining these points pass 
through O, which we choose as the intersection of a, 8, we must have 


Ua, —2Pa _ Va,—2Qa_ 

UB, —2P8~ Ve,—2¢p° 
and when A, 4’, O are unrestricted in position, the locus is a curve of the fourth 
order. If, however, these points be in a right line, we may choose this for the line a, 
and making a, and a,=0, the preceding equation becomes divisible by a, and re- 


duces to the curve of the third order PV8,= QUB,. Further, if the given points 
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are points of contact of a common tangerft, P and Q represent the same line; and 
another factor divides out of the equation which reduces to one of the form U = kV, 
representing a conic through the intersection of the given conics, 


xed To inscribe in a conic, given by the general equation, a triangle whose 
sides pass through the three points By, ya, ¢8. We shall, as before, write S;, S,, S; 
for the three quantities, aa+hB+ gy, ha+lB+fy, gat+fB+ cy. Now we have 
seen, in general, that the line joining any point on the curve aBy to another 
point a’B’y’ meets the curve again in a point, whose coordinates are S’a — 2P’a’, 
S’B — 2P'B’, S'y — 2P'y. Now if the point a’R’y’ be the intersection of lines f, y, 
we may take a’=1, @’=0, y’ =0, which gives S’=a, P’= S,, and the coordinates 
of the point where the line joining aBy to By meets the curve, are aa — 2S), af, ay. 
In like manner, the line joining afy to ya, meets the curve again in ba, b8 — 28,, by. 
The line joining these two points will pass through af, if 

aa—28, ba 
ag «dbB— 28, 

or, reducing 25,8, = aaS, + bBSij, 


which is the condition to be fulfilled by the coordinates of the vertex. Writing in 
this equation aa = 8; —hB—gy, bB = S, — ha — fry, it becomes 
h (aS; + BS2) + y (fS, + gS2) = 0. 

But since a@y is on the curve, aS; + BS; + yS3 = 0, and the equation last written 

reduces to 
y (JS, + gS2 — AS) = 0. 

Now the factor y may be set aside as irrelevant to the geometric solution of the 
problem ; for although either of the points where y meets the curve fulfils the con- 
dition which we have expressed analytically, namely, that if it be joined to By and 
to ya, the joining lines meet the curve again in points which lie on a line with af; 
yet, since these joining lines coincide, they cannot be sides of a triangle. The vertex 
of the songht triangle is therefore either of the points where the curve is met by 
S81 + G82 — hS;. It can be verified immediately that /S, = gS, =S, denote the 
lines joining the corresponding vertices of the triangles ay, S8,S,S;. Consequently 
(see Ex. 2, Art. 60), the line /8, + gS, — 48, is constructed as follows: “ Form the tris 
angle DHF whose sides 
are the polars of the 
given points A, B, C; 
let the lines joining the 
corresponding vertices 
of the two triangles 
meet the opposite sides 
of the polar triangle in 
L, M, M; then the lines 
LM, MN, NL pass 
through the vertices of 
the required triangles.” F 
The truth of this construction is easily shown geometrically : for if we suppose that 
we have drawn the two triangles 123, 456 which can be drawn through the points 
A, B, C; then applying Pascal’s theorem to the hexagon 123456, we see that the 
line BC passes through the intersection of 16, 34, But this latter point is the pole 
of AL (Ex. 1, Art. 146). Conversely, then, AZ passes through the pole of BO, and L 
is on the polar of A (Hx. 1, Art. 146). 

Chis construction becomes indeterminate if the triangle is selfconjugate in which 
case the problem admits of an infinity of solutions. 


NN. 
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Ex. 8, If two coni 
x. 8, nics have double contact 
monically at its point of contact, the points a ue eee pees 


nes ea a shied here it meets the other, and where 
f in the i : 

equation § + R2— 0, we substitute Za’ + ma’, 18’ + mp” 

, 


a, 8. where t i ‘B’y', aR" fy = 0), w 
» Y> ( he points a by’, a’B y” satisfy the equation S 0) ‘ get ne 
? 


(8! + mk") + in = 
Now, if the line join; me = 0, 
joining a’8’y’, 93" 
erfect : RS eaten Y» @’B’y”, touch 8 : : 

iek ae Tian, tis evident that the only way rene ee equation must be a 
: quation becomes ie R220; wh ppen is if P= — 2R’R”, 
manifest, j When the truth of the theorem ig 
Ex. 9. Find thee 

Ala + Bp ahh Cy. 


Ans, (a)* + (mp)? + (ny), where J, m, 


quation of the conic touching five lines, viz, a, B, y, dat+ BB+C. 
4) 


m are determined by the conditions 
MD tO lm 
4° B*O=% gt+ety=0. 


Ex, Ex. 10. Find the equation of the ¢ 


2a+B—y Wille. 
Wels =% 2! +m—n=0: hence the required equation ig 


2 (a? + (86)? +(y)# = 0, 
Ex. 11, Find the equation of the conic toubing @, B, y, at their middle yo} £ 
€ points, 
Ans, (aa)* + (6) + (ey)$ = 9, 


onic touching the five lines, a, 8, WaetBr+y, 
> 


Ex. 12, Find the condition that (Ja)? + (mp) + (ny) 
bold. 0 should represent a para- 
Ans. The curve touches the line at infin eae 2 ie z eon 
e e 
Ex. 13. To find the locus of the focus of a parabola touching ¢ e 
Generally, if the coordinates of one focus of a conic inscribed’. 
be a’6’y’, the lines joining it to the vertices of the triangle will be 
op Lg ae age Deer 
a 7p OMaSY dh cy hon 
and since the lines to the other focus make equal angles with the sides of t 
(Art, 189), these lines will be (Art. 55) 


da=B'B, BB=y'y, y= ea; 


Y- 
‘he triangle aby 


triangle 


1 
y’ @ 
Hence, if we are given the equation of any locus described by one 
at once write down the equation of the locus described by the othe™® we can 
second focus be at infinity, that is, ife” smA+ 6” sin B+ y” sin cand if the 


ie al 
and the coordinates of the other focus may be taken |, 5, 


. _. snA sinB sin@ ‘ » the first 
must lie on the circle —, +—,,-+ —-=090. The coordinates ¢ 
a ; B oY 1e focus of 
3 a SUN é A 
a parabola at infinity are amd’ sin2B’? sn2c? “nce (remembering ie 


Ex. 12) these values satisfy both the equations, 


asnA+PsiuB+ysnC=0, Jla+ \mB+ ny =0. 
sin’A sin?B sin?( 


The coordinates, then, of the finite focus are camer 
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Hx. 14. To find the equation of the directrix of this parabola. 
Forming, by Art. 291, the equation of the polar of the point whose coordinates 
have just been given, we find 


la (sin?B + sin?C—sin?A) +m (sin?C+sin?A — sin?B) + ny (sin?24 + sin?B—sin?C) =0, 
or la sin B sin C cos A + mB sin C'sin A cos B + ny sin A sin B cosC=0, 
Substituting for 2 from Ex, 12, the equation becomes 
Usin B sin C (2 cos A — y cos C) +m sin C sin A (6 cosB— vy cosC) = 0; 


hence the directrix always passes through the intersection of the perpendiculars of 
the triangle (see Ex. 3, Art. 54). 


Ex. 15. Given four tangents to a conic find the locus of the foci. Let the four 
tangents be a, 2, y, 6; then, since any line can be expressed in terms of three others, 
these must be connected by an identical relation aa + b8+cy+dd5=0. This relation 
must be satisfied, not only by the coordinates of one focus a’B’y's’, but also by those 
a i il 

Te) 


ee y The locus is therefore the curve of the third degree, 


t 
of the other a? 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DUALITY; AND THE METHOD OF 
RECIPRUCAI; POLARS, 


298. THE methods of abridged notation, explained in the 
last chapter, apply equally to tangential equations. Thus, if 
the constants A, w, v in the equation of a line be connected by 
the relation 
(ar + bu + ev) (A40'p + Cv) = (a”A40" wt e"V) (a A404 ''V), 
the line (Art. 285) touches a conic. Now it is evident that one 
line which satisfies the given relation is that whose A, w, v are 
determined by the equations 

an+bu+cov=0, a’rA4+b6"u+c"v=0. 

That is to say, the line joming the points which these last 
equations represent (Art. 70), touches the conic in question. 
If then a, 8, y, 6 represent equations of points, (that is ta 
say, functions of the first degree in A, 4, v) ay=kBS is 
the tangential equation of a conic touched by the four lines 
a8, By, y8, da. More generally, if S and S’ in tangential co- 
ordinates represent any two curves, S— &S’ represents a curve 
touched by every tangent common to Sand 8’. For, whatever 
values of A, w, v make both S=0 and S’=0, must also make 
S—kS’=0, Thus, then, if S represent a conic, S— ka re- 
presents a conic having common with S the pairs of tangents 
drawn from the points a, 8. Again, the equation ay=k3? 
represents a conic such that the two tangents which can be 
drawn from the point a coincide with the line a8; and those 
which can be drawn from y coincide with the line y8. The 
points a, y are therefore on this conic, and £ is the pole of the 
line joining them. In like manner, S—a’ represents a conic 
having double contact with S, and the tangents at the points 
of contact meet in a; or, in other words, a is the pole of the 
chord of contact. 

So again, the equation ay =k’8" may be treated in the same 
manner as at Art. 270, and any point on the curve may be 
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represented by pa + 2uk@ + ,/while the tangent at that point 
joins the points wa+ kB, pkB + y.* 


Ex. 1. To find the locus of the centre of conics touching four given lines. Let 
2=0, ©’=0 be the tangential equations of any two conics touching the four lines 
then, by Art. 298, the tangential equation of any other is 2+/2’=0. And (see 

: GHk@’ F+kF . 
Art, 151) the coordinates of the centre are Cx’? OLE”? the form of which 
shows (Art. 7) that the centre of the variable conic is on the line joining the centres 
: IPG I? Siete 
of the two assumed conics, whose coordinates are CG? @ a roa and that it divides 
the distance between them in the ratio C: kC’. 


Ex. 2. To find the locus of the foci of conics touching four given lines. We have 
only in the equations (Ex. Art. 258a) which determine the foci to substitute 4 + 4A’ 
for A, &c., and then eliminate & between them, when we get the result in the form 
{C (a? — y?) + 2Fy — 2Ga + A — B} {Cay — Fa — Gy+ HH} 

= {C" (a — 9?) + 2F’y — 2G'a + A’ — B’} {Cay — Fa— Gy + Hh. 
This represents a curve of the third degree (see Hx. 15, p. 275), the terms of higher 
order mutually destroying. If, however, © and ~&’ be parabolas, 2 + #L’ denotes 
asystem of parabolas having three tangents common. We have then C and C” both 
= 0, and the locus of foci reduces to acircle. Again, if the conics be concentric, 
taking the centre as origin, we have F, F’, G, G’ all=0. In this case 2 + £2’ re- 
presents a system of conics touching the four sides of a parallelogram and the locus 
of foci is an equilateral hyperbola. t 


Ex. 3. The director circles of conics touching four fixed lines have a common 
radical axis. This is apparent from what was proved, p. 270, that the equation of 
the director circle is a linear function of the coefficients A, B, &c., and that therefore 
when we substitute 4+ 44’ for A, &e. it will be of the form S+48’=0. This 
theorem includes as a particular case, “The circles having for diameters the three 
diagonals of a complete quadrilateral have a common radical axis,” 


299. Thus we see (as in Art. 70) that each of the equations 
‘used in the last chapter is capable of a double interpretation, 
according as it is considered as an equation in trilinear or in 
tangential coordinates. And the equations used in the last 
chapter, to establish any theorem, will, if interpreted as equations 


UAE S MP) 


* In other words, if in any system 2’y’z', w’’y'’z", be the coordinates of any two 
points on aconic, and w’’y'"z'" those of the pole of the line joining them, the co- 
ordinates of any point on the curve may be written 

pis 4 Qpke!”’ + cue pey’ + Quky!” + y", p2z! -- Que!” + 2”, 
while the tangent at that point divides the two fixed tangents in the ratios yu : h, 
pk:1. When &=1, the curve is a parabola. Want of space prevents us from giving 
illustrations of the great use of this principle in solving examples. The reader may 
try the question :—To find the locus of the point where a tangent meeting two fixed 
tangents is cut in a given ratio. 

+ It is proved in like manner that the locus of foci of conics passing through four 
fixed points, which is in general of the sixth degree, reduces to the fourth when the 
poiats form a parallelogram. 
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in tangential coordinates, yield another theorem, the reciprocal 
of the former. Thus (Art. 266) we proved that if three conics 
(S, S+ LM, S+ LN) have two points (S, LZ) common to all, 
the chords in each case joining the remaining common points 
(i, N, M—N), will meet in a-.point. Consider these as 
tangential equations, and the pair of tangents drawn from ZL 
is common to the three conics, while MZ, N, JJ— N denote in 
each case the point of intersection of the other two common 
tangents. We thus get the theorem, “If three conics have two 
tangents common to all, the intersections in each case of the 
remaining pair of common tangents, lie in a right line.” LKvery 
theorem of position (that is to say, one not involving the magni- 
tudes of lines or angles) is thus twofold. From each theorem 
another can be derived by suitably interchanging the words 
“ point” and“ line”; and the same equations differently inter- 
preted will establish either theorem. We shall in this chapter 
give an account of the geometrical method by which the attention 
of mathematicians was first called to this “ principle of duality.””* 


300. Being given a fixed conic section (UV) and any curve 
(S), we can generate another curve (s) as follows: draw any 
tangent to S, and take its pole with regard to U; the locus of 
this pole will be a curve s, which is called the polar curve of S 
with regard to U. The conic U, with regard to which the pole 
is taken, is called the auxiliary conic. 

We have already met with a particular example of polar 
curves (Ex. 12, Art. 225), where we proved that the polar curve 
of one conic section with regard to another is always a curve of 
the second degree. 

We shall for brevity say that a point corresponds to a line 
when we mean that the point is the pole of that line with regard 
to U. Thus, since it appears from our definition that every point 
of s is the pole with regard to U of some tangent to S, we shall 


* The method of reciprocal polars was introduced by M. Poncelet, whose account 
of it will be found in Crelle’s Journal, vol. Iv. M. Pliicker, in his “System der 
Analytischen Geometrie,” 1835, presented the principle of duality in the purely ana- 
lytical point of view, from which the subject is treated at the beginning of this 
chapter. But it was Mobius who, in his “Baryeentrische Calcul,” 1827, had made 
the important step of introducing a system of coordinates in which the position of 
e right line was indicated by coordinates and that of a point by an equation, 
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briefly express this relation by saying that every point of s cor- 
responds to some tangent of 8. 


301. The point of intersection of two tangents to 8 will corre 
spond to the line joining the corresponding points of s. 

This follows from the property of the conic U, that the point 
of intersection of any two lines is the pole of the line joining 
the poles of these two lines (Art. 146). 

Let us suppose that in this theorem the two tangents to S 
are indefinitely near, then the two corresponding points of s will 
also be indefinitely near, and the line joining them will be a 
tangent to s; and since any tangent to S intersects the con- 
secutive tangent at its point of contact, the last theorem be- 
comes for this case: Jf any tangent to S correspond to a point 
on s, the point of contact of that tangent to S will correspond to 
the tangent through the point on s. 

Hence we see that the relation between the curves is reci- 
procal, that is to say, that the curve S might be generated from 
s in precisely the same manner that s was generated from S. 
Hence the name “ reciprocal polars.” 


302. We are now able, being given any theorem of position 
concerning any curve S, to deduce another concerning the curve s. 
Thus, for example, if we know that a number of points con- 
nected with the figure § lie on one right line, we learn that the 
corresponding lines connected with the figure s meet in a point 
(Art. 146), and vice versd ; if a number of points connected 
with the figure S lie on a conic section, the corresponding lines 
connected with s will touch the polar of that conic with regard 
to U; or, in general, if the Jocus of any point connected with S 
be any curve S’, the envelope of the corresponding line connected 
with s is s’, the reciprocal polar of S’. 


303. The degree of the polar reciprocal of any curve ts equal 
to the class of the curve (see note, Art. 145), that ds, to the number 
of tangents which can be drawn from any point to that curve. 

For the degree of s is the same as the number of points in 
which any line cuts s; and to a number of points on s, lying on 
a right line, correspond the same number of tangents to S passing 
through the point corresponding to that line. Thus, if S be a 
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conic section, two, and only two, tangents, real or imaginary, 
can be drawn to it from any point (Art. 145); therefore, any 
line meets s in two, and only two points, real or imaginary; we 
may thus infer, independently of Ex. 12, Art. 225, that the reci- 
procal of any conic section is a curve of the second degree. 


804. We shall exemplify, in the case where S and s are conic 
sections, the mode of obtaining one theorem from another by 
this method. We know (Art. 267) that “if a hexagon be 7n- 
scribed in S, whose sides are A, B, C, D, H, F, then the points 
of intersection, AD, BE, CF, are in one right line.” Hence we 
infer, that “if a hexagon be ccrcwmscribed about s, whose vertices 
are a, b, c, d, e,f, then the lines, ad, be, cf, will meet in a point” 
(Art. 265). Thus we see that Pascal’s theorem and Brianchon’s 
are reciprocal to each other, and it was thus, in fact, that the 
latter was first obtained. 2 

In order to give the student an opportunity of rendering him- 
self expert in the application of this method, we shall write in 
parallel columns some theorems, together with their reciprocals. 
The beginner ought carefully to examine the force of the argu- 
ment by which the one is inferred from the other, and he ought 
to attempt to form for himself the reciprocal of each theorem 
before looking at the reciprocal we have given. He will soon 
find that the operation of forming the reciprocal theorem will 
reduce itself to a mere mechanical process of interchanging the 
words “point” and “line,” “inscribed” and “ circumscribed,” 


“locus” and “envelope,” &e. 
If two vertices of a triangle move 
along fixed right lines, while the sides 


If two sides of a triangle pass through 
fixed points, while the vertices move on 


pass each through a fixed point, the locus 
of the third vertex is a conic section. 
(Art. 269). 

If, however, the points through which 
the sides pass lie in one right line, the 
locus will be a right line. (Hx. 2. p. 41). 

In what other case will the locus be 
a right line? (Hx. 3, p. 42). 


fixed right lines, the envelope of the third 
side is a conic section. 


If the lines on which the vertices move 
meet in a point, the third side will pass 
through a fixed point. 

In what other case will the third side 
pass through a fixed point? (p. 49). 


If two conics touch, their reciprocals will also touch; for the 


first pair have a point common, and also the tangent at that point 
common, therefore the second pair will have a tangent common 
and its point of contact also common. So likewise if two conics 
have double contact their reciprocals will have double contact. 
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If a triangle be circumscribed to a 
conic section, two of whose vertices move 
on fixed lines, the locus of the third ver- 
tex is a conic section, having double con- 


20 
‘ If a triangle be inscribed in a conic 
section, two of whose sides pass through 
fixed points, the envelope of the third side 
is a conic section, having double contact 


tact with the given one, (Ex, 2, p, 250). with the given one. (Ex. 3, p. 250). 


305. We proved (Art. 301, see figure, p. 282) if to two points 
P, P’, on S, correspond the tangents pt, p’t’, on s, that the tan- 
gents at Pand P’ will correspond to the points of contact p, p’, 
and therefore Q, the intersection of these tangents, will corre- 


spond to the chord of contact pp’. 
any point Q, and tts polar PP’ 


Hence we learn that to 


» with respect to 5; correspond a 


line pp’ and its pole q with respect to s. 


Given two points on a conic, and two 
of its tangents, the line joining the points 
of contact of those tangents passes through 
one or other of two fixed points. (Ex., 
Art. 286, p. 262). 

Given four points on a conic, the polar 
of a fixed point passes through a fixed 
point. (Ex. 2, p. 153). 

Given four points on a conic, the locus 
of the pole of a fixed right line is a conic 
section. (Hx. 1, p. 254). 

The lines joining the vertices of a tri- 
angle to the opposite vertices of its polar 
triangle with regard to a conic meet in 
apoint. (Art. 99). 

Inseribe in a conic a triangle whose 
sides pass through three given points. 
(Ex. 7, Art. 297, p. 278). 


Given two tangents and two points 
on a conic, the point of intersection of the 
tangents at those points will move along 
one or other of two fixed right lines, 


Given four tangents to a conic, the 
locus of the pole of a fixed right line is 
aright line. (Ex. 2, p. 254). 

Given four tangents to a conic, the 
envelope of the polar of a fixed point is 
a conic section. 

The points of intersection of each side 
of any triangle, with the opposite side of 
the polar triangle, lie in one right line. 


Circumscribe about a conic a triangle 
whose vertices rest on three given lines, 


806. Given two conics, S and 8S’, and their two reciprocals, 


sand s’; to the four points 4, B, C, D common to S and S’ 
correspond the four tangents a, 6, c, d common to s and s’, and 
to the six chords of intersection of Sand 8’, AB, CD; AC, BD; 
AD, BC correspond the six intersections of common tangents 
to s and s’; ab, cd; ac, bd; ad, bc.* 


If three conics have two common tan- 
gents, or if they have each double contact 
with a fourth, their six chords of inter- 


If three conics have two points com- 
mon, or if they have each double contact 
with a fourth, the six points of inter- 


section of common tangents lie three by 
three on the same right lines. 

Or three conics, having each double 
contact with a fourth, may be considered 


section will pass three by three through 
the same points. (Art. 264). 

Or, in other words, three conics, having 
each double contact with a fourth, may be 


* A system of four points connected by six lines is accurately called a quadrangle, 
as a system of four lines intersecting in six points is called a quadrilateral. 
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considered as having four radical centres. 


If through the point of contact of two 
conics which touch, any chord be drawn, 
tangents at its extremities will meet on 
the common chord of the two conics, 


If through an intersection of common 
tangents of two conics any two chords be 
drawn, lines joining their extremities will 
intersect on one or other of the common 
chords of the two conics. (Hx. 1, p. 250). 


If A and B be two conics having each 
double contact with S, the chords of con- 
tact of A and B with S, and their chords 
of intersection with each other, meet in 
a point, and form a harmonic pencil. 
(Art. 263). 

If A, B, C be three conics, having 
each double contact with S, and if A and 
B both touch C, the tangents at the points 
of contact will intersect on a common 
chord of A and B. 
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as having four axes of similitude. (See 
Art. 117, of which this theorem is an ex- 
tension). 

If from any point on the tangent at 
the point of contact of two conics which 
touch, a tangent be drawn to each, the 
line. joining their points of contact will 
pass through the intersection of common 
tangents to the conics. 

If on a common chord of two conics, 
any two points be taken, and from these 
tangents be drawn to the conics, the dia- 
gonals of the quadrilateral so formed will 
pass through one or other of the intersec- 
tions of common tangents to the conics. 

If A and B be two conics having each 
double contact with S, the intersections 
of the tangents at their points of contact 
with S, and the intersections of tangents 
common to A and B, lie in one right line, 
which they divide harmonically. 

If A, B, C be three conics, having 
each double contaet with S, and if A and 
B both touch C, the line joining the points 
of contact will pass through an intersec- 
tion of common tangents of A and B, 


307. We have hitherto supposed the auxiliary conic U to be 


any conic whatever. It is most common, however, to suppose 
this conic a circle; and hereafter, when we speak of polar curves, 
we intend the reader to understand polars with regard to a circle, 
unless we expressly state otherwise. 

We know (Art. 88) that the polar of any point with regard 
to a circle is perpendicular to the line joining this point to the 
centre, and that the distances of the point and its polar are, when 
multiplied together, equal to the square of the radius; hence the 
relation between polar curves with regard to a circle is often 
stated as follows: Being given 2 
any point O, f from tt we let fall 
a perpendicular OT on any tan- 
gent toa curve 8, and produce 
it until the rectangle OT.Op ts 
equal to a constant k*, then the 
locus of the point p 2s a curve s, 
which is called the polar recipro- 


cal of S. For this is evidently 
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equivalent to saying that p is the pole of PZ, with regard to 
a circle whose centre is O and radius & We see, therefore 
(Art. 301), that the tangent pé will correspond to the point of 
contact P, that is to say, that OP will be perpendicular to pt, 
and that OP.Ot=k’. 

It is easy to show that a change in the magnitude of & will 
affect only the size and not the shape of s, which is all that in 
most cases concerns us. In this manner of considering polars, 
all mention of the circle may be suppressed, and s may be called 
the reciprocal of S with regard to the point O. We shall call 
this point the ortgin. 

The advantage of using the circle for our auxiliary conic 
chiefly arises from the two following theorems, which are at once 
deduced from what has been said, and which enable us to trans- 
form, by this method, not only theorems of position, but also 
theorems involving the magnitude of lines and angles: 

The distance of any point P from the origin 3s the reciprocal of 
the distance from the origin of the corresponding line pt. 

The angle TQT” between any two lines TQ, T’Q, ts equal to 
the angle pOp’ subtended at the origin by the corresponding points 
p, P ; for Op is perpendicular to TQ, and Op’ to T’Q, 

We shall give some examples of the application of these 
principles when we have first investigated the following 
problem : 


308. To find the polar reciprocal of one circle with regard to 
another. ‘That is to say, to find the locus of the pole p with re- 
gard to the circle (Q) of any tangent PT’ to the circle (C). Let 
MN be the polar of the point C 
with regard to O, then having 
the points C, p, and their polars 
MN, PT, we have, by Art. 101, 
the ratio wae = he but the first 
ratio is constant, since both OC 
and CP are constant; hence the 
distance of p from Q is to its distance from JZN in the constant 
ratio OC: CP; its locus is therefore a conic, of which O is a focus, 
MN the corresponding directrix, and whose eccentricity is OC 
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divided by CP. Hence the eccentricity is greater, less than, or 
= 1, according as O is without, within, or on the circle C. 

Hence the polar reciprocal of a circle is a.conic section, of 
which the origin ts the focus, the line corresponding to the centre 
is the directrix, and which is an ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola, 
according as the origin is within, without, or on the circle. 


309. We shall now deduce some properties concerning angles, 
by the help of the last theorem given in Art. 307. 


The line drawn from the focus to the 
intersection of two tangents bisects the 
angle subtended at the focus by their 
chord of contact. (Art. 191), 


Any two tangents to a circle make 
equal angles with their chord of contact, 


For the angle between one tangent PQ (see fig., p. 282) and 
the chord of contact PP’ is equal to the angle subtended at the 
focus by the corresponding points p, g; and similarly, the angle 
QP’P is equal to the angle subtended by p’, g; therefore, since 


OPP’ = QPP, pOq=p O49. 


Any tangent to a circle is perpen- 
dicular to the line joining its point of 
contact to the centre. 


Any point on a conic, and the point 
where its tangent meets the directrix, 
subtend a right angle at the focus. 


This follows as before, recollecting that the directrix of the 
conic answers to the centre of the circle. 


Any line is perpendicular to the line 
joining its pole to the centre of the circle. 


The line joining any point to the 
centre of a circle makes equal angles with 
the tangents through that point, 


The locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents to a circle, which cut at a given 
angle, fs a concentric circle. 


The envelope of the chord of contact 
of tangents which cut at a given angle 
is a concentric circle. 


If from a fixed point tangents be 
drawn to a series of concentric circles, 
the locus of the points of contact will be 
a circle passing through the fixed point, 
and through the common centre, 


Any point and the intersection of its 
polar with the directrix subtend a right 
angle at the focus, 

If the point where any line meets the 
directrix be joined to the focus, the join- 
ing line will bisect the angle between the 
focal radii to the points where the given 
line meets the curve. 

The envelope of a chord of a conic, 
which subtends a given angle at the focus, 
is a conic having the same focus and the 
same directrix. 

The locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents, whose chord subtends a given angle 
at the focus, is a conic having the same 
focus and directrix. 

If a fixed line intersect a series of 
conics having the same focus and same 
directrix, the envelope of the tangents to 
the conics, at the points where this line 
meets them, will be a conic having the 
same focus, and touching both the fixed 
line and the common directrix. 
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In the latter theorem, if the fixed line be at infinity, we find 
the envelope of the asymptotes of a series of hyperbolas, having 
the same focus and same directrix, to be a parabola having the 
same focus and touching the common directrix. 


If two chords at right angles to each 
other be drawn through any point on a 
circle, the line joining their extremities 
passes through the centre, 


The locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents to a parabola which cut at right 
angles is the directrix, 


We say a parabola, for, the point through which the chords 
of the circle are drawn being taken for origin, the polar of the 


circle is a parabola (Art. 308). 


The envelope of a chord of a circle 
which subtends a given angle at a given 
point on the curve is a concentric circle, 


Given base and vertical angle of a 
triangle, the locus of vertex is a circle 
passing through the extremities of the 
base, 


The locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents to an ellipse or hyperbola which 


The locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents to a parabola, which cut at a given 
angle, is a conic having the same focus 
and the same directrix. 

Given in position two sides of a tri- 
angle, and the angle subtended by the 
base at a given point, the envelope of the 
base is a conic, of which that point is a 
focus, and to which the two given sides 
will be tangents. 

The envelope of any chord of a conic 
which subtends a right angle at any fixed 


point is a conic, of which that point is 


cut at right angles is a circle. 
, a focus, 


“ Tf from any point on the circumference of a circle perpen-= 
diculars be let fall on the sides of any inscribed triangle, their 
three feet will lie in one right line” (Art. 125). 

If we take the fixed point for origin, to the triangle cnscribed 
in a cércle will correspond a triangle circumscribed about a para- 
bola ; again, to the foot of the perpendicular on any line corre- 
sponds a line through the corresponding point perpendicular to 
the radius vector from the origin. Hence, “If we join the focus 
to each vertex of a triangle circumscribed about a parabola, and 
erect perpendiculars at the vertices to the joining lines, those 
perpendiculars will pass through the same point.” If, therefore, 
a circle be described, having for diameter the radius vector from 
the focus to this point, it will pass through the vertices of the 
circumscribed triangle. Hence, Given three tangents to a para- 


bola, the locus of the focus ts the circumscribing circle (p. 207). 
The locus of the foot of the perpen- Tf from any point a radius vector be 


dicular (or of a line making a constant drawn to a circle, the envelope of a per- 
angle with the tangent) from the focus pendicular to it at its extremity (or of a 
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of an ellipse or hyperbola on the tangent’ line making a constant angte with it) is a 
is a circle conic having the fixed point for its focus, 


310. Having sufficiently exemplified in the last Article the 
method of transforming theorems involving angles, we proceed 
to show that theorems involving the magnitude of lines passing 
through the origin are easily transformed by the help of the first 
theorem in Art. 307. For example, the sum (or, in some cases, 
the difference, if the origin be without the circle) of the perpen- 
diculars let fall from the origin on any pair of parallel tangents 
to a circle is constant, and equal to the diameter of the circle. 

Now, to two parallel lines correspond two points on a line 
passing through the origin. Hence, ‘the sum of the reciprocals 
of the segments of any focal chord of an ellipse is constant.” 

We know (p. 185) that this sum is four times the reciprocal 
of the parameter of the ellipse, and since we learn from the 
present example that it only depends on the diameter, and not 
on the position of the reciprocal circle, we infer that the reci= 
procals of equal circles, with regard to any origin, have the same 
parameter. 

The rectangle under the segments of The rectangle under the perpendiculars 


any chord of acircle through the origin let fall from the focus on two parallel 
is constant. tangents is constant, 


Hence, given the tangent from the origin to a circle, we are 
given the conjugate axis of the reciprocal hyperbola. 

Again, the theorem that the sum of the focal distances of 
any point on an ellipse is constant may be expressed thus: 

The sum of the distances from the The sum of the reciprocals of perpen- 
focus of the points of contact of parallel diculars let fall from any point within a 


tangents is constant, circle on two tangents, whose chord of con- 
tact passes through the point, is constant. 


311. If we are given any homogeneous equation connecting 
the perpendiculars PA, PB, &c. let fall from a variable point P 
on fixed lines, we can transform it so as to obtain a relation 
connecting the perpendiculars ap, bp’ &c., let fall from the fixed 
points a, b, &ec., which correspond to the fixed lines, on the 
variable line which corresponds to P. For we have only to 
divide the equation by a power of OP, the distance of P from 
the origin, and then, by Art. 101, substitute for each term 
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. For example, if PA, PB, PC, PD be the perpen~ 


diculars let fall from any point of a conic on the sides of an 


inscribed quadrilateral, PA.PC=kPB.PD (Art. 259). 


Divid- 


ing each factor by OP, and substituting, as above, we have 


ap cp” +5 ke bp’ di” 


Oa’ Oc 


; and Oa, Ob, Oc, Od being constant, we 


infer that ¢f a fixed quadrilateral be circumscribed to a conic, 
the product of the perpendiculars let fall from two opposite vertices 
on any variable tangent is in a constant ratio to the product of the 


perpendiculars let fall from the 


The product of the perpendiculars from 
any point of a conic on two fixed tangents 
is in a constant ratio to the square of the 
perpendicular on their chord of contact. 
(Art. 259). 


other two vertices. 


The product of the perpendiculars from 
two fixed points of a conic on any tan- 
gent, isin a constant ratio to the square 
of the perpendicular on it, from the inter- 
section of tangents at those points, 


If, however, the origin be taken on the chord of contact, the 
reciprocal theorem is “the intercepts, made by any variable 
tangent on two parallel tangents, have a constant rectangle.” 

The product of the perpendiculars on The square of the radius vector from 
any tangent of a conic from two fixed a fixed point to any point on a conic, is in 
points (the foci) is constant, a constant ratio to the product of the per- 


pendiculars let fall from that point of the 
conic on two fixed right lines. 


Generally, since every equation in trilinear coordinates is 
a homogeneous relation between the perpendiculars from a point 
on three fixed lines, we can transform it by the method of this 
article, so as to obtain a relation connecting A, yw, v, the per- 
pendiculars let fall from three fixed points on any tangent to 
the reciprocal curve, which may be regarded as a kind of tan- 
gential equation* of that curve. Thus the general trilinear 
equation of a conic becomes, when transformed, 


xe Vy y pv Vr ve 
a tok 46 4 Of om +29 7+ 2h =0 
Dee eae Dip ee eve sy”? 


where p, p’, p” are the distances of the origin from the vertices 
of the new triangle of reference. Or, conversely, if we are 
given any relation of the second degree Ad’ +&c.=0, con- 


* See Appendix on Tangential Equations, 
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necting the three perpendiculars A, 4, v, the trilinear equation 
of the reciprocal curve is 


a B? y By MG ap 
A B Oat 2k B, 2G yi pee 
ait get By t + “p= 0, 


where a’, 8’, y’ are ak trilinear eee of the origin. 


Ex, 1. Given the focus and a triangle circumscribing a conic, the perpendiculars 
jet fall from its vertices on any tangent to the conic are connected by the relation 


iP, wr 
sind 2 +sine’? + sino”? =0, 
nN ph v 


where 6, 6’, 6” are the angles the sides of the triangle subtend at the focus. This 
is obtained by forming the reciprocal of the trilinear equation of the circle circum- 
scribing a triangle. If the centre of the inscribed circle be taken as focus, we have 
@= 90° + 3A, p sin}A =r, whence the tangential equation, on this system, of the 


inscribed circle is 
pv cot 4A + vr cotsB+Ap cotzC=0. 


In the case of any of the exscribed circles two of the cotangents are replaced by 
tangents, 


Ex. 2. Given the focus and a triangle inscribed in a conic, the perpendiculars let 
fall from its vertices on any tangent are connected by the relation 


sin 30 + sin $0’ \é) + sin $0” i) 103 


The tangential equation of the circumscribing circle takes the form 
sin A J(A) + sin B J(u) + sin C J(v) = 


Ex. 3. Given focus and three tangents the trilinear equation of the conic is 
sine | a) eee 1G) 4-ain 6” 2) =0, 
@ Y 
This is obtained by reciprocating the equation of the circumscribing circle last found. 


Ex. 4. In like manner, from Ex. 1, we find that given focus and three points the 
trilinear equation is 
a’ Ba y’ 
10 1g EF ra PC 
tan 30 — + tan 36 B + tan }0 e 100 


312. Very many theorems concerning magnitude may be 
reduced to theorems concerning lines cut harmonically or an- 
harmonically, and are transformed by the following principle: 
To any four points on a right line correspond four lines passing 
through a point, and the anharmonic ratio of this pencil is the 
same as that of the four points. 

This is evident, since each leg of the pencil drawn from the 
origin to the given points is perpendicular to one of the corre- 
sponding lines. We may thus derive the anharmonic properties 
of conics in general from those of the circle. 


The anharmonic ratio of the pencil The anharmonic ratio of the point in 
joining four points on a conic toa variable which four fixed tangents to a conic cut 
fifth is constant. any fifth variable tangent is constant, 
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The first of these theorems is“true for the circle, since all the 
angles of the pencil are constant, therefore the second is true 
for all conics. The second theorem is true for the circle, since 
the angles which the four points subtend at the centre are 
constant, therefore the first theorem is true for all conics. 
By observing the angles which correspond in the reciprocal 
figure to the angles which are constant in the case of the circle, 
the student will perceive that the angles which the four points 
of the variable tangent subtend at either focus are constant, 
and that the angles are constant which are subtended at the 
focus by the four points in which any inscribed pencil meets 
the directrix. 


313. The anharmonic ratio of a line is not the only relation 
concerning the magnitude of lines which can be expressed in 
terms of the angles subtended by the lines at a fixed point. 
For, if there be any relation which, by substituting (as in Art. 56) 
for each line AB involved in it, MERE ae ee can be re- 
duced to a relation between the sines of angles subtended at a 
given point O, this relation will be equally true for any trans- 
versal cutting the lines joining O to the points A, B, &c.; and 
by taking the given point for origin a reciprocal theorem can be 
easily obtained. For example, the following theorem, due to 
Carnot, is an immediate consequence of Art. 148: “If any 
conic meet the side AB of any triangle in the points c, c’5 BC 
in a, a’; AC in J, 0’; then the ratio 

Ac. Ac’. Ba. Ba’. Cb. CY’ 
Ab. Ab’. Bc. Be’. Ca. Ca’ 


Now, it will be seen that this ratio is such that we may 
substitute for each line Ac the sine of the angle AOQc, which it 
subtends at any fixed point; and if we take the reciprocal of 
this theorem, we obtain the theorem given already Art. 295. 


=> 1 Pd 


314, Having shown how to form the reciprocals of particular 
theorems, we shall add some general considerations respecting 
reciprocal conics. 

We proved (Art. 308) that the reciprocal of a circle is an 


ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola, according as the origin is within, 
PP, 


\ 
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without, or on the curve; we shall now extend this conclusion to 
all the conic sections. It is evident that, the nearer any line or 
point is to the origin, the farther the corresponding point or line 
will be; that if any line passes through the origin, the corre- 
sponding point must be at an infinite distance; and that the line 
corresponding to the origin itself must be altogether at an infinite 
distance. ‘T'o two tangents, therefore, through the origin on one 
figure, will correspond two points at an infinite distance on the 
other; hence, if two real tangents can be drawn from the origin, 
the reciprocal curve will have two real points at infinity, that is, 
it will be a hyperbola; if the tangents drawn from the origin be 
imaginary, the reciprocal curve will be an ellipse; if the origin 
be on the curve, the tangents from it coincide, therefore the 
points at infinity on the reciprocal curve coincide, that is, the 
reciprocal curve will be a parabola. Since the line at infinity 
corresponds to the origin, we see that, if the origin be a point on 
one curve, the line at infinity will be a tangent to the reciprocal 
curve; and we are again led to the theorem (Art. 254) that 
every parabola has one tangent situated at an infinite distance. 


315. To the points of contact of two tangents through the 
origin must correspond the tangents at the two points at infinity 
on the reciprocal curve, that is to say, the asymptotes of the 
reciprocal curve. The eccentricity of the reciprocal hyperbola 
depending solely on the angle between its asymptotes, depends 
therefore on the angle between the tangents drawn from the 
origin to the original curve. 

Again, the intersection of the asymptotes of the reciprocal 
curve (¢.e. its centre) corresponds to the chord of contact of 
tangents from the origin to the original curve. We met with 
a particular case of this theorem when we proved that to the 
centre of a circle corresponds the directrix of the reciprocal 
conic, for the directrix is the polar of the origin which is the 
focus of that conic. 


Hx. 1. The reciprocal of a parabola with regard to a point on the directrix is an 
equilateral hyperbola. (See Art. 221). 


Ex. 2. Prove that the following theorems are reciprocal : 

The intersection of perpendiculars of The intersection of perpendiculars of 
a triangle circumscribing a parabola is a a triangle inscribed in an equilateral hy- 
point on the directrix, perbola lies on the curve, 
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Ex. 3. Derive the last from Pascal’s theorem. (See Ex. 3, p. 247). 


Ex. 4, The axes of the reciprocal curve are parallel to the tangent and normal of 
a conic drawn through the origin confocal with the given one. For the axes of the 
reciprocal curve must be parallel to the internal and external bisectors of the angle 
between the tangents drawn from the origin to the given curve. The theorem stated 
follows by Art. 189, 


316. Given two circles, we can find an origin such that the 
reciprocals of both shall be confocal conics. For, since the reci- 
procals of all circles must have one focus (the origin) common; 
in order that the other focus should be common, it is only 
necessary that the two reciprocal curves should have the same 
centre, that is, that the polar of the origin with regard to both 
circles should be the same, or that the origin should be one of 
the two points determined in Art. 111. Hence, given a system 
of circles, as in Art. 109, their reciprocals with regard to one of 
these limiting points will be a system of confocal conics. 

The reciprocals of any two conics will, in like manner, be 
concentric if taken with regard to any of the three points 
(Art. 282) whose polars with regard to the curves are the same. 


Confocal conics cut at right angles 
(Art. 188). 


The tangents from any point to two 
confocal conics are equally inclined to 
each other. (Art. 189). 

The locus of the pole of a fixed line 
with regard to a series of confocal conics 
is a line perpendicular to the fixed line, 
(Art, 226, Ex, 3). 


The common tangent to two circles 
subtends a right angle at either limit- 
ing point. 

If any line intersect two circles, its 
two intercepts between the circles subtend 
equal angles at either limiting point. 

The polar of a fixed point, with regard 
to a series of circles having the same 
radical axis, passes through a fixed point; 
and the two points subtend a right angle 
at either limiting point, 


317. We may mention here that the method of reciprocal 
polars affords a simple solution of the problem, “ to describe a 


circle touching three given circles.’ 


* The locus of the centre 


of a circle touching two of the given circles (1), (2), is evidently 
a hyperbola, of which the centres of the given circles are the 
foci, since the problem is at once reduced to—“ Given base and 
difference of sides of a triangle.” Hence (Art. 308) the polar 
of the centre with regard to either of the given circles (1) will 
always touch a circle which can be easily constructed. In like 
manner, the polar of the centre of any circle touching (1) and (3) 
must also touch a given circle. Therefore, if we draw a common 
tangent to the two circles thus determined, and take the pole 
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of this line with respect to (1), we have the centre of the circle 
touching the three given circles. 


318. To find the equation of the reciprocal of a conic with 
regard to its centre. . 
We found, in Art. 178, that the perpendicular on the tangent 
could be expressed in terms of the angles it makes with the axes, 
p =a’ cos’ +b’ sin’0. 
Hence the polar equation of the reciprocal curve is 


ks 
== cos’? + 6° sin’0, 


an? 6? 2 
y et gesh 


a concentric conic, whose axes are the reciprocals of the axes 
of the given conic. 


319. To find the equation of the reciprocal of a conic with 
regard to any point (x’y’). 

The length of the perpendicular from any point is (Art. 178) 

p= : = /(a’ cos’@ + 0° sin’?) — wv’ cos 8 — 9 sin 0; 
therefore the equation of the reciprocal curve is 
(wae! + yy +i)? = aa? + Uy? 

320. Given the reciprocal of a curve with regard to the origin 
of coordinates, to find the equation of its reciprocal with regard 
to any point (a'y’). 

If the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent be le 
the perpendicular from any other point is (Art. 34) 

P—-2x' cos @- 7’ sin 8, 


and therefore the polar equation of the locus is 


ee ak We pee 
ay i cos 6-7’ sin 0; 
hence &@ = Zetyy+h afd cee pcos 6 _ 
R p k xa’ + yy’ + ke? 


we must therefore substitute, in the equation of the given 


; Kx key 
reciprocal, an + yy +h for x, and ae + yy te for ¥y- 
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The effect of this substitution may be very simply written 
as follows: Let the equation of the reciprocal with regard to 
the origin be 

U,, + U,_, +U,.+ ke. =0, 
where w, denotes the terms of the n‘* degree, &c., then the 
reciprocal with regard to any point is 


Pee. +4 , I , , 2. 2 
wg, (ETE) gu, (SY be =, 


a curve of the same degree as the given reciprocal. 


321. To find the reciprocal with respect to x’ +y?—k’ of the 
conic given by the general equation. 

We find the locus of a point whose polar xa’ + yy’ — #* shall 
touch the given conic by writing v’, y’, -— # for A, mw, v in the 
tangential equation (Art. 151). The reciprocal is therefore 

Ax’ + 2Hxy + By” —2Gkh'x — 26 k’y + Ch*=0. 

Thus, if the curve be a parabola, C or ab —h’?=0, and the 
reciprocal passes through the origin. We can, in like manner, 
verify by this equation other properties proved already geo- 
metrically. If we had, for symmetry, written k”=— 2’, and 
looked for the reciprocal with regard to the curve 2’ +4’+2’=0, 
the polar would have been xa’ + yy’+ 22’, and the equation of 
the reciprocal would have been got by writing a, y, 2 for A, mw, v 
in the tangential equation. In like manner, the condition that 
Az+my+ve may touch any curve, may be considered as the 
equation of its reciprocal with regard to 2’ +4’ +2”. 

A tangential equation of the n™ degree always represents 
a curve of the n™ class; since if we suppose Ax + wy + vz to 
pass through a fixed point, and therefore have Ax’ + py’ + v2’ =0; 
eliminating v between this equation and the given tangential 
equation, we have an equation of the n™ degree to determine 
2:3; and therefore z tangents can be drawn through the given 
point. 


822. Before quitting the subject of reciprocal polars, we 
wish to mention a class of theorems, for the transformation of 
which M. Chasles has proposed to take as the auxiliary conic 
a parabola instead of a circle. We proved (Art. 211) that the 
intercept made on the axis of the parabola between any two 
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lines is equal to the intercept between perpendiculars let fall on 
the axis from the poles of these lines. This principle then 
enables us readily to transform theorems which relate to the 
magnitude of lines measured parallel to a fixed line. We shall 
give one or two specimens of the use of this method, premising 
that to two tangents parallel to the axis of the auxiliary parabola 
correspond the two points at infinity on the reciprocal curve, 
and that consequently the curve will be a hyperbola or ellipse, 
according as these tangents are real or imaginary. The reci- 
procal will be a parabola if the axis pass through a point at 
infinity on the original curve. 

“‘ Any variable tangent to a conic intercepts on two parallel 
tangents, portions whose rectangle is constant.” 

To the two points of contact of parallel tangents answer the 
asymptotes of the reciprocal hyperbola, and to the intersections 
of those parallel tangents with any other tangent answer parallels 
to the asymptotes through any point; and we obtain, in the first 
instance, that the asymptotes and parallels to them through any 
point on the curve intercept on any fixed line portions whose 
rectangle is constant. But this is plainly equivalent to the 
theorem: ‘The rectangle under parallels drawn to the asymp- 
totes from any point on the curve is constant.” 


Chords drawn from two fixed points If any tangent to a parabola meet two, 
of a hyperbola to a variable third point fixed tangents, perpendiculars from its exe 
intercept a constant length on the asymp- tremities on the tangent at the vertex wilk 
tote. (Art. 199, Ex. 1). intercept a constant length on that line. 

This method of parabolic polars is plainly very limited in 
its application. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HARMONIC AND ANHARMONIC PROPERTIES OF CONICS.* 


323. Tus harmonic and anharmonic properties of conic sec= 
tions admit of so many applications in the theory of these curves, 
that we think it not unprofitable to spend a little time in point- 
ing out to the student the number of particular theorems either 
directly included in the general enunciations of these properties, 
or which may be inferred from them without much difficulty. 

The cases which we shall most frequently consider are 
when one of the four points of the right line, whose anharmonic 
ratio we are examining, is at an infinite distance. The an- 
harmonic ratio of four points, A, B, C, D, being in general 
(Art. 56) = os = Da reduces to the simple ratio — = when 
D is at an infinite distance, since then AD ultimately =— DC. 
If the line be cut harmonically, its anharmonic ratio =—1; and 
if D be at an infinite distance AB= BC, and AC is bisected. 
The reader is supposed to be acquainted with the geometric 
investigation of these and the other fundamental theorems con- 
nected with anharmonic section. 


324. We commence with the theorem (Art. 146): “If any 
line through a point O meet a conic in the points R’, R’, and 
the polar of O in R, the line OR’ RR” is cut harmonically.” 

First. Let R” be at an infinite distance; then the line OR 
must be bisected at A’; that is, ¢f through a fixed point a line be 
drawn parallel to an nee of an hyperbola, or to a diameter 
of a parabola, the portion of this line between the fixed point and 
ats polar will be bisected by the curve (Art. 211). 


* The fundamental property of anharmonic pencils was given by Pappus, Math. 
Coll. vit. 129. The name “anharmonic” was given by Chasles in his History of 
Geometry, from the notes to which the following pages have been developed. Further 
details will be found in his Traité de Géométrie Supérieure; and in his recently 
published TZreatise on Conics. The anharmonic relation, however, had been studied 
by Mobius in his Barycentrie Calculus, 1827, under the name of “ Doppelschnitts- 
verhiltniss,” Later writers use the name “ Doppelverhaltniss,” 
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Secondly. Let & be at an infinite distance, and R’R” must 
be bisected at O; that is, if through any point a chord be drawn 
parallel to the polar of that point, it will be bisected at the point. 

If the polar of O be at infinity, every chord through. that 
point meets the polar at infinity, and is therefore bisected at O. 
Hence this point is the centre, or the centre may be considered as 
a point whose polar is at infinity (Art. 154). 

Thirdly. Let the fixed point itself be at an infinite distance, 
then all the lines through it will be parallel, and will be bisected 
on the polar of the fixed point. Hence every diameter of a conic 
may be considered as the polar of the point at infinity in which tts 
ordinates are supposed to intersect. 

This also follows from the equation of the polar of a point 
(Art. 145) 

(a+ hy +9) + (har + by +f) %, + eae 0. 


Now, if xy’ be a point at infinity on the line my=nz, we must 


n ° ° ° 
make 4 = —, and « infinite, and the equation of the polar 
em J 


becomes m (aa + hy +9) +n (har + by +f) =0, 
a diameter conjugate to my = nx (Art. 141). 


325. Again, it was proved (Art. 146) that the two tangents 
through any point, any other line through the point, and the 
line to the pole of this last line, form a harmonic pencil. 

If now one of the lines through the point be a diameter, the 
other will be parallel to its conjugate, and since the polar of 
any point on a diameter is parallel to its conjugate, we learn that 
the portion between the tangents of any line drawn parallel to 
the polar of the point is bisected by the diameter through it. 

Again, let the point be the centre, the two tangents will be 
the asymptotes. Hence the asymptotes, together with any pair of 
conjugate diameters, form a harmonic pencil, and the portion of 
any tangent intercepted between the asymptotes is bisected by 
the curve (Art. 196), 


326. The anharmonic property of the points of a conic (Art. 
259) gives rise to a much greater variety of particular theorems. 
For, the four points on the curve may be any whatever, and 
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either one or two of them may be at an infinite distance; the 
fifth point O, to which the pencil is drawn, may be also either 
at an infinite distance, or may coincide with one of the four 
points, in which latter case one of the legs of the pencil will be 
the tangent at that point; then, again, we may measure the 
anharmonic ratio of the pencil by the segments on any line 
drawn across it, which we may, if we please, draw parallel to 
one of the legs of the pencil, so as to reduce the anharmonic 
ratio to a simple ratio. 

The following examples being intended as a practical exercise 
to the student in developing the consequences of this theorem, 
we shall merely state the points whence the pencil is drawn, the 
line on which the ratio is measured, and the resulting theorem, 
recommending to the reader a closer examination of the manner 
in which each theorem is inferred from the general principle. 

We use the abbreviation {O. ABCD} to denote the anhar- 
monic ratio of the pencil OA, OB, OC, OD. 

Ex. 1, {4, ABOD} ={B. ABCD}. 

Let these ratios be estimated by the segments on the line CD; let the tangents 
at A, B meet CD in the points 7, 7’, and let the chord 
AB meet CD in K, then the ratios are 

TK.DC_ KT’. DC 
TDC KDC 
that is, if any chord CD meet two tangents in 7, T, 
and their chord of contact in K, 
TOIT Be TET AD SIT ENGL. 

(The reader must be careful, in this and the following 
examples, to take the points of the pencil im the same 
order on both sides of the equation. Thus, on the left- 
hand side of this equation we took K second, because it 


answers to the leg OB of the pencil; on the right hand 
we take K first, because it answers to the leg OA). 


Ex. 2, Let 7 and 7’ coincide, then 
KC.TD=— KD.TC, 
or, any chord through the intersection of two tangents is cut harmonically by the 
chord of contact. 


Ex. 3. Let 7’ be at an infinite distance, or the secant CD drawn parallel to PT’, 
and it will be found that the ratio will reduce to 
five SOL AID 


Ex. 4. Let one of the points be at an infinite distance, then {0. ABC ©} is cons 

stant. Let this ratio be estimated on the line Co, Let the lines AQ, BO cut Co 
eae C : 

in a,b; then the ratio of the pencil will reduce to a and we learn, that if two 


fixed points, A, B, on a hyperbola or parabola, be joined to any variable point 0, 


QQ. 
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and the joining lines meet a fixed parallel to am asymptote (if the curve be a hyper 
bola), or a diameter (if the curve be a parabola), in a, 0, then the ratio Ca : Cb will 
be constant. 


Ex. 5. If the same ratio be estimated on any other parallel line, lines inflected 
from any three fixed points to a variable point, on a hyperbola or parabola, cut a fixed 
parallel to an asymptote or diameter, so that ab-: ae is constant. 


Ex. 6. It follows from Ex. 4, that if the lines joining A, B to any fourth point 

O’ meet Coo in a’, 0’, we must have 

ab ad 

ae GOs 
Now let us suppose the point C to be also at an infinite distance, the line Co becomes 
an asymptote, the ratio ab : a’b’ becomes one of equality, and lines joining two fixed 
points to any variable point on the hyperbola intercept on either asymptote a constant 
portion (Art. 199, Ex. 1). 


Ex. 7, {A, ABC 0} ={B.ABC ~}. 


Let these ratios be estimated on C ©; then if the tangents at A, B, cut Co in 
a, b, and the chord of contact ABin A, we have 


Ca _CK 
GR FO 


(observing the cautionin Ex. 1). Or, if any paralle 
to an asymptote of a hyperbola, or a diameter of a 
parabola, cut two tangents and their chord of con- 
tact, the intercept from the curve to the chord is is 
a geometric mean between the intercepts from the 

eurve to the tangents. Or, conversely, if a line ad, parallel to a given one, meet the 
sides of a triangle in the points a, b, K, and there be taken on it a point C such that 
CK? = Ca.Co, the locus of C will be a parabola, if Cd be parallel to the bisector of 


the base of the triangle (Art, 211), but otherwise a hyperbola, to an asymptote of 
which ad is parallel. 


B\ 


Ex. 8. Let two of the fixed points be at infinity, 

{00. 4B wo «0'} = {o0’. AB 0’; 
the lines «2 ©, 0’ «’, are the two asymptotes, while « oo’ is altogether at infinity. 
Let these ratios be estimated on the diameter OA ; let 
this line meet the parallels to the asymptotes Bao, Bo’, 

, 
in @ and a’; then the ratios become a = pas Or, 
parallels to the asymptotes through any point on a hyper- 
bola cut any semi-diameter, so that it is a mean propor- 
tional between the segments on it from the centre. 
Hence, conversely, if through a fixed point Oa ling O 

be drawn cutting two fixed lines, Ba, Ba’, and a point A 
taken on it so that OA isa mean between Oa, Oa’, the 
locus of A is a hyperbola, of which O is the centre, and 
Ba, Ba’, parallel to the asymptotes. 


Ex, 9. {00 .AB © o’}={w’. ABw wf, 


Let the segments be measured on the asymptotes, and we have a = a (O being 
a 


the centre), or the rectangle under parallels to the asymptotes through any point on 
the curve is constant (we invert the second ratio for the reason given in Ex. 1), 
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327. We next examine somé particular cases of the anhar- 
monic property of the tangents to a conic (Art. 275). 


Ex. 1. This property assumes a very simple form, if the curve be a parabola, 
for one tangent to a para- 
bola is always at an in- 
finite distance (Art. 254). 
Hence three fixed tan- 
gents to a parabola cut 
any fourth in the points 
A, B, C,sothat AB: Ac T 
is always constant. If 
the variable tangents co- 
incide in turn with each 
of the given tangents, we obtain the theorem, 

pQ _ RP Ge 
QR Pq rP* 


Ex. 2. Let two of the four tangents to an ellipse or hyperbola be parallel to each 
other, and let the variable tangent coincide alter- 
nately with each of the parallel tangents. In the 
first case the ratio is 


Ab F De’ 
ae and in the second Di 


Hence the rectangle 4d. D2’ is constant. 

It may be deduced from the anharmonic pro- 
perty of the points of a conic, that if the lines joining any point on the eurve O to 
A, D, meet the parallel tangents in the points 4, 0’, then the rectangle 4d. Dd’ will 


je constant, 


328. We now proceed to give some examples of problems 
easily solved by the help of the anharmonic properties of conics. 


Ex. 1. To prove Mac Laurin’s method of generating conic sections (p. 248), viz.— 
To find the locus of the vertex V of a triangle whose sides pass through the points 
A, B, C, and whose base angles move on the fixed lines Oa, Ob. 

Let us suppose four such triangles drawn, then since the pencil {C’.aa‘a’'a’”} is the 
same pencil as {C’.00/b'"}, we have 

{aa'al’a'"’} = {b0'b"0'"}, 
and, therefore, 
{A .ad'a'a’”} = {B.bb'b"0'} 5 
or, from the nature of the question, 

APN VAV View Ve nD Vay Vi Varies 
and therefore A, B, V, V’, V”, V’” lie 
on the same conic section. Now if the 
first three triangles be fixed, it is evident 
that the locus of V’” is the conic section 
passing through ABV V'V”. 

Or the reasoning may be stated thus: The systems of lines through A, and 
through B, being both homographic with the system through C, are homographic 
with each other; and therefore (Art, 297) the locus of the intersection of correspond- 
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ing lines is a conic through A and B. The following examples are, in like manner, 
illustrations of the application of this principle of Art. 297. 


Ex. 2. M. Chasles has showed that the same demonstration will hold if the side 
ab, instead of passing through the fixed point C, touch any conic which touches 
Oa, Ob; for then any four positions of the base cut Oa, Ob, so that 

{aa'a’’al””} = {bb'b""'"} (Art. 275), 
and the rest of the proof proceeds the same as before. 


Ex. 3. Newton’s method of generating conic sections :—Two angles of constant 
magnitude move about fixed points P, Q; ANN A” 
the intersection of two of their sides tra, 
verses the right line 44’; then the locus 
of V, the intersection of their other two 
sides, will be a conic passing throug 
12, Y, 

For, as before, take four positions of 
the angles, then 

{P,AA‘A"A™! ={Q.AA’AVA™) 5 
but {PTAA A = {PV Ve 

f Qe APAS ALAN aol UVa Vey ahs 
since the angles of the pencils are the same; therefore 

Ko LY aa, WON ee 

and, therefore, as before, the locus of V’”” is a conic through P, Q, V, V’, V”. 


Ex. 4. M. Chasles has extended this method of generating conic sections, by 
supposing the point A, instead of moving on a right line, to move on any conic 
passing through the points P, Q; for we shall still have 

AER AACAG AN (Oe ALAA ALY. 


Ex, 5, The demonstration would be the same if, in place of the angles 4PV, AQV 
being constant, APV and AQV cut off constant intercepts each on one of two fixed 
lines, for we should then prove the pencil 

12%, MAA A 25 VAV EVES, 
because both pencils cut off intercepts of the same length on a fixed line. 

Thus, also, given base of a triangle and the intercept made by the sides on any 

fixed line, we can prove that the locus of vertex is a conic section. 


Ex. 6. We may also extend Ex. 1, by supposing the extremities of the line ab 
to move on any conic section passing through the points AB, for, taking four 
positions of the triangle, we have, by Art, 276, 

faa’ aa = {Bb'b"b"""| ; e 
therefore, {A.aa‘a"a’"} = {B.b0'b"b'", 
and the rest of the proof proceeds as before. 


Ex. 7. The base of a triangle passes through C, the intersection of common 
tangents to two conic sections; the extremities of the base ad lie one on each of the 
conic sections, while the sides pass through fixed points A, B, one on each of the 
conics ; the locus of the vertex is a conic through 4, B, 

The proof proceeds exactly as before, depending now on the second theorem 
proved, Art, 276. We may mention that this theorem of Art. 276 admits of a simple 
geometrical proof. Let the pencil {0.ABCD} be drawn from points corresponding 
to {o.abed}. Now, the lines OA, oa, intersect at 7 on one of the common chords of 
the conics; in like manner, BO, Jo intersect in r’ on the same chord, &e. ; hence 
{rr’r’r’”} measures the anharmonic ratio of both these pencils. 
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Ex. 8. In Ex. 6 the base instead of passing through a fixed point C, may be sup- 
posed to touch a conic having double contact with the given conic (see Art. 276). 


Ex. 9, If a polygon be inscribed in a conic, all whose sides but one pass through 
fixed points, the envelope of that side will be a conic having double contact with 
the given one. 

For, take any four positions of the polygon, then if a, b, c, &c. be the vertices 
of the polygon, we have 

{aa’a’’a’”} = {b0'0"0'"} = {ec'c'’c'""}, &e. 
The problem is, therefore, reduced to that of Art. 277,“ Given three pairs of points, 
aaa’, dd'd’’, to find the envelope of ad”, such that 


{aa'a"'al"’ = {dd'd’'d'"}.” 


Ex. 10. To inscribe in a conic section a polygon, all whose sides shall pass through 
fixed points. 

If we assume any point (a) at random on the conic for the vertex of the polygon, 
and form a polygon whose sides pass through the given points, the point z, where 
the last side meets the conic, will not in general coincide with a. If we make four 
such attempts to inscribe the polygon, we must have, as in the last example, 

faala’al = {azz'2""2'"}. 
Now, if the last attempt were successful, the point a’” would coincide with 2’”, and 
the problem is reduced to— Given three pairs of points, aa’a”, zz'z’’, to find a point 
K such that 

{Kaa'a’} = {Kze'2'.” 
Now if we make az”a'za’""z’ the vertices of an inscribed hexagon (in the order here 
given, taking an a and z alternately, and so that 
az, az’, wz’, may be opposite vertices), then either 
of the points in which the line joining the inter- 
sections of opposite sides meets the conic may be 
taken for the point K. For, in the figure, the 
points ACE are aaa”, DFB are zz'z’; and if we 
take the sides in the order ABCDEF, L, M, N are 
the intersections of opposite sides, Now, since 
{KPNL} measures both {D.KACEH} and {A.KDFB}, 
we have 

{KACH} ={KDFB}. Q.¥.D.* 

It is easy to see, from the last example, that 
is a point of contact of a conic having double con- 
tact with the given conic, to which az, a’z’, az’ are tangents, and that we have 
therefore just given the solution of the question, ‘‘ To describe a conic touching three 
given lines, and having double contact with a given conic.” 


Ex. 11. The anharmonic property affords also a simple proof of Pascal’s theorem, 
alluded to in the last example. : - 
We have {Z.CDFB} ={A.CDFB}. Now, if we examine the segments made by 
the first pencil on BC, and by the second on DC, we have 
{CRUB} = {CDNS}. 


— 


* This construction for inscribing a polygon in aconic is due to M. Poncelet (Traité 
des Proprittés Projectives, p. 351). The demonstration here used is Mr. Townsend’s, 
Jt shows that Poncelet’s construction will equally solve the problem, “To inscribe a 
polygon in a conic, each of whose sides shall touch a conic having double contact with 
the given conic.” The conics touched by the sides may be all different, 
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Now, if we draw lines from the point L to each of these points, we form two pencils 
which have the three legs, CL, DE, AB, common, therefore the fourth legs VL, LM, 
must form one right line. In like manner, Brianchon’s theorem is derived from the 
anharmonic property of the tangents, 


Ex. 12. Given four points on a conic, 4DFB, and two fixed lines through any 
one of them, DC, D#, to find the envelope of the line CZ joining the points where 
those fixed lines again meet the curve. 

The vertices of the triangle CEM move on the fixed lines DC, DE, NL, and 
two of its sides pass through the fixed points, DB, F; therefore, the third side 
envelopes a conic section touching DC, DE (by the reciprocal of Mac Laurin’s mode 
of generation). 


Ex. 18. Given four points on a conic ABDE#, and two fixed lines, AF, CD, pass- 
ing each through a different one of the fixed points, the line CF joining the points 
where the fixed lines again meet the curve will pass through a fixed point. 

For the triangle C/'M has two sides passing through the fixed points B, #, and 
the vertices move on the fixed lines AF, CD, NZ, which fixed lines meet in a point, 
therefore (p. 280) CF passes through a fixed point. 

The reader will find in the Chapter on Projection how the last two theorems are 
suggested by other well-known theorems, (See Ex. 3 and 4, Art. 355). 


Ex. 14. The anharmonic ratio of any four diameters of a conic is equal to that of 
their four conjugates. Thisis a particular case of Ex. 2, Art. 297, that the anharmonic 
ratio of four points on a line is the same as that of their four polars. We might 
also prove it directly, from the consideration that the anharmonic ratio of four 
chords proceeding from any point of the curve is equal to that of the supplemental 
chords (Art. 179). 


Ex. 15. A conic circumscribes a given quadrangle, to find the locus of its centre. 
(Ex. 3, Art. 151). 

Draw diameters of the conic bisecting the sides of the quadrangle, their anhar- 
monic ratio is equal to that of their four conjugates, but this last ratio is given, since 
the conjugates are parallel to the four given lines; hence the locus is a conic passing 
through the middle points of the given sides. If we take the cases where the conic 
breaks up into two right lines, we see that the intersections of the diagonals, and also. 
those of the opposite sides, are points in. the locus, and therefore that these points lie 
on a conic passing through the middie points of the sides and of the diagonals, 


- 829. We think it unnecessary to go through the theorems, 
which are only the polar reciprocals of those investigated in 
the last examples; but we recommend the student to form the 
polar reciprocal of each of these theorems, and then to prove it 
directly by the help of the anharmonic property of the tangents 
of aconic. Almost all are embraced in the following theorem: 

If there be any number of points a, b, c, d, ke. on a right line, 
and a homographic system a’, b’, c’, d’, de. on another line, the 
lines yoining corresponding points will envelope a conic. For if 
we construct the conic touched by the two given lines and by 
three lines aa’, 00’, cc’, then, by the anharmonic property of the 
tangents of a conic, any other of the lines dd’ must touch the 
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same conic.* The theorem heré proved is the reciprocal of 
that proved Art. 297, and may also be established by interpreting 
tangentially the equations there used. Thus, if P, P’; Q, Q re- 
present tangentially two pairs of corresponding points, P+ >P’, 
Q+2Q represent any other pair of corresponding points; and 
the line joining them touches the curve represented by the 
tangential equation of the second order, PQ’ = P’ Q. 

Ex. Any transversal through a fixed point P meets two fixed lines OA, OA’, in 
the points AA’; and portions of given length Aa, A’a’ are taken on each of the 
given lines; to find the envelope of aa’. Here, if we give the transversal four 
positions, it is evident that {ABCD} = {A’B’C’D’}, and that {ABCD} = {adcd}, and 
{A’B’C'D'} = {a'b'c'd’}, 

330. Generally when the envelope of a moveable line is 
found by this method to be a conic section, it is useful to take 
notice whether in any particular position the moveable line can 
be altogether at an infinite distance, for if it can, the envelope 
is a parabola (Art. 254). Thus, in the last example the line aa’ 
cannot be at an infinite distance, unless in some position AA’ 
can be at an infinite distance, that is, unless P is at an infinite 
distance. Hence we see that in the last example, if the trans- 
versal, instead of passing through a fixed point, were parallel to 
a given line, the envelope would be a parabola. In like manner, 
the nature of the locus of a moveable point is often at once 
perceived by observing particular positions of the moveable point, 
as we have illustrated in the last example of Art. 328. 


331. If we are given any system of points on a right line 
we can form a homographic system on another line, and such 
that three points taken arbitrarily a’, 0’, c’ shall correspond to 
three given points a, 0, c of the first line. For let the distances 
of the given points on the first line measured from any fixed 


* Tn the same case if P, P’ be two fixed points, it follows from the last article 
that the locus of the intersection vf Pd, P’d’ is a conic through P, P’’ We saw 
(Art. 277) that if a, 4, ¢, d, &c., a’, 0’, c', d’ be two homographic systems of points 
on a conic, that is to say, such that {abcd} always = {a’b’c'd’}, the envelope of dd’ is 
a conic having double contact with the given one, In the same case, if P, P’ be 
fixed points on the conic, the locus of the intersection of Pd, P’d’ is a conic through 
P, P', Again, two conics are cut by the tangents of any conic having double con- 
tact with both, in homographic systems of points, or such that {abcd} = {a’b'c'd’} 
(Art. 276) ; but it is not true conversely, that if we have two homographic systems 
of points on different conics, the lines joining corresponding points necessarily en- 
velope a conic, 
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origin on the line be a, 0, c, and let the distance of any vari- 
able point on the line measured from the same origin be a. 
Similarly let the distances of the points on the second line 
from any origin on that line be a’, 0’, ¢’, x’, then, as in Art. 277, 
we have the equation 

(a-8) (c—2) _ (a -¥) (¢-«) 

(a—0) (6=a) ~ (@—¢) Va)? 
which expanded is of the form 

Aga!’ + Bu + Cx’ + D=0* 


This equation enables us to find a point x’ in the second line 
corresponding to any assumed point « on the first line, and such 
that {abcx} ={a’b’c'a’}. If this relation be fulfilled, the line 
joining the points x, a’ envelopes a conic touching the two given 
lines; and this conic will be a parabola if A=0, since then a’ 
is infinite when @ is infinite. 

The result at which we have arrived may be stated con- 
versely thus: Zwo systems of points connected by any relation 
will be homographic, if to one point of either system always corre- 
sponds one, and but one, point of the other. For evidently an 
equation of the form 


Axx + Ba+ Cx’ + D=0 


is the most general relation between x and a’ that we can write 
down, which gives a simple equation whether we seek to deter- 
mine «# in terms of a’ or vice versa. And when this relation 
is fulfilled, the anharmonic ratio of four points of the first 
system is equal to that of the four corresponding points of the 
(x —y) (2-w) 
(@—2) (yw) 


second. For the anharmonic ratio is unaltered 


* M. Chasles states the matter thus: The points z, 2’ belong to homographic 
systems, ifa, b, a’, b’ being fixed points, the ratios of the distances az : bz, a’x' : b'z’, 
be connected by a linear relation, such as 


5 ax aa! 
bee Pee 

Denoting, as above, the distances of the points from fixed origins, by a, 6, x; 
a’, 0’, x, this relation is 


r +v=0. 


a-2 a’ — a! 
rA>— = = 
fee ha +yv=0, 
which, expanded, gives a relation between # and a’ of the form 
Au’ + Bu + Cz’ + D=0, 
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e e ry RB D . . ° 
if instead of « we write — eee and make similar substitu- 
Az+Cd 


tions for y, 2, w. 


332. The distances from the origin of a pair of points A, B 
on the axis of x being given by the equation, ax*+ 2hx + b=0, and 
those of another pair of points A’, B’ by a'a’+2h’x+0’ =0, to 
find the condition that the two patrs should be harmonically con- 
Jugate. 

Let the distances from the origin of the first pair of points 
be a, 8; and of the second a’, 8’; then the condition is 

44 AB wand a8 
Wie Be g=8 6 -B 
which expanded may be written 
(a + f) (0 +B’) = 208 + 20'8’. 
2h b alae, ea 
But Cr e=———; a8 ==; (a eres a LN er 
The required condition is therefore 
ab’ + ab — 2hh’ =0.* 

It is proved, similarly, that the same is the condition that the 

pairs of lines 
aa’ + 2ha8 + bB", aa’ + 2h’aB + vB’, 


should be harmonically conjugate. 


333. Ifa pair of points az’+2hx+, be harmonically con- 
jugate with a pair @z’+2h’x+ 0’, and also with another pair 
a’? + 2h’ + b’, it will be harmonically conjugate with every 
pair given by the equation 

(aa? + 2h’ +B’) +0 (aa? + 2h’a + b”) = 0. 
For evidently the condition 
a(b’ +25") + b (a + da”) — 2h (h’ + AK”) = 0, 
will be fulfilled if we have separately 
ab’ + ba’ — 2hh’=0, ab” + ba” — 2hh” =0. 


—— 


* Tt can be proved that the anharmonic ratio of the system of four points will be 
given, if (ad’ + ab — 2hh’)? be in a given ratio to (ab — h*) (a’b' — h””), 
RR. 
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334. To find the locus of a point such that the tangents from 
at to two given conics may form a harmonic pencil. 

If four lines form a harmonie pencil they will cut any of the 
lines of reference harmonically. Now take the second form 
(Art. 294) of the equation of a pair of tangents from a 
point to a curve given by the general trilinear equation, and 
make y= 0 when we get 
(CB? + Bo? — 2F8'y) a — 2 (Ca’B’ — Fa’ — GB’y’ + Hy”) «8 

+ (Ca? + Ay” — 2Ga'y’) B?=0. 
We have a corresponding equation to determine the pair of 
points where the line y is met by the pair of tangents from 
a’ By’ to a second conic. Applying then the condition of 
Art. 332 we find that the two pairs of points on y will form 
a harmonic system, provided that a’Q’9' satisties the equation 
( CB’ + By? — 2FBy) (C'a’ + A’y’ — 2 Gay) 
+ (Co? + Ary’ — 2 Gary) (C8? + Bo? — 2F’By) 
=2(CaP — Fay— GBy + Hh’) (CoB — Fay — G’By + Hy’). 
On expansion the equation is found to be divisible by y’*, and 
the equation of the locus is found to be 
(BC'4+B’ 0-26 F')\a’4+ (CA’+ C'A-2 GG')\?+ (AB'+A'B-2HF)\y* 
4+2(GH'4+ GH- AF — A’) By+2(HF’+ HF - BG’ BG) ya 
+2(FG+F'G— CH’ —-C'H)aB=0; 
a conic having important relations to the two conics, which will 
be treated of further on. If the anharmonic ratio of the four 
tangents be given, the locus is the curve of the fourth degree 
F’=k8S’, where 8, S’, F, dencte the two given conics, and 
that now found. 


335. To find the condition that the line \u+ wB+ vy should 
be cut harmonically by the two conics. LHliminating y between 
this equation and that of the first conic, the points of inter- 
section are found to satisfy the equation 
(cd? + av’ — 2grv) a? + 2 (CAM — fav — guy + hv’) aB 

+ (cu’ + bv’ — 2fuy) 6’ = 0. 
We have a similar equation satisfied for the points where the 
line meets the second conic; applying then the condition of 
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Art. 332, we find, precisely as in the last article, that the re- 
quired condition is 


(dc' + Ue — 2ff’) N* + (ca’ +a — 299') pw? + (ad! + a'b — 2hh’) v 
+2 (gl! + gh — af’ —a'f) py +2 (If + Wf —by’ — Bg) vr 

+2(fo +f9—- ch’ —ch)\p=0. 
The line consequently envelopes a conic.* 


INVOLUTION. 

336. Two- systems of points a, 0, c, &c., a’, W’, c’, &e., situ- 
ated on the same right line, will be homographiec (Art. 331) if 
the distances measured from, any origin, of two corresponding 
points, be connected by a relation of the form 

Axx + Ba + Cx’ + D=0. 
Now this equation not being symmetrical between 2 and zw’, the 
point which corresponds to any point of the line considered as 
belonging to the first system, will in general not be the same 
as that which corresponds to it considered as belonging to the 
second system. Thus, to a point at a distance x considered as 
belonging to the first system, corresponds a point at the dis- 


: Be+D. 3 : 
tance — eee: but considered as belonging to the second 
rst eee 
system, corresponds — 77. 


Two homographic systems situated on the same line are 
said to form a system ¢z involution, when to any point of the 
line the same point corresponds whether it be considered as 
belonging to the first or second system. That this should be 
the case it is evidently necessary and sufficient that we should 
have B= C in the preceding equation, in order that the relation 
connecting wv and 2 may be symmetrical. - We shall find it 


* Tf substituting in the equations of two conics U, V, for a, Xa # ua’, uc. we 

obtain results 
N2U + QWpP + p?U", N2V + WpQ + pV’, 
then it is easy to see, as above, that UV’ + U’V —2PQ, represents the pair of lines 
which can be drawn through a’f’y’, so as to be cut harmonically by the conics. In 
the same case (Art. 296), the equation of the system of four lines joining a’p’y’ to 
the intersections of the conics, is 
(UV' + U'V — 2PQ)2= 4 (UU' — P*) (VV' — Q’). 

UUW — P2 and VV’ — Q denote the pairs of tangents from a’B’y’ to the conica, 
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convenient to write the relation connecting any two correspond- 
ing points Aux! +H (x+a')+ B=0; 

and if the distances from the origin of a pair of corresponding 
points be given by the equation 


ax’ + 2hx+b=0, 
we must have 464+ Ba-—2Hh=0. 


337. It appears from what has been said that a system in 
involution consists of a number of pairs of points on a line 
a, w; b, b’; &c., and such that the anharmonic ratio of any 
four is equal to that of their four conjugates. The expression of 
this equality gives a number of relations connecting the mutual 
distances of the points. Thus, from {abca’} = {a’b’c'a}, we have 

abcd a'b’.ca 
ad.be ada.c? 


LEP - 


or ab.ca’.b'o =—ad'b’.ca.be. 


The development of such relations presents no difficulty. 


338. The relation Avx'+ H(x+a')+B=0, connects the 
distances of two corresponding points from any origin chosen 
arbitrarily ; but by a proper choice of origin this relation can 
be simplified. Thus, if the distances be measured from a point 
at the distance w= a, the given relation becomes 


A (a+a) (x +a)+H(x+o'+2a)+ B=03 
or Axx’ + (H+ Aa) (w+a’) + Aa’ +2Ha+ B=0. 
And if we determine a, so that H+ Aa=0, the relation reduces 
to wa’=constant. The point thus determined is called the 


centre of the system; and we learn that the product of the dis- 
tances from the centre of two corresponding points ts constant. 


339, Since, in general, the point corresponding to any point 
\ 

3 e+ B : eer 
% 18 — ay when Av+ H=0, the corresponding point is 
infinitely distant: or the centre is the point whose conjugate is 
infinitely\ distant. 'The same thing appears from the relation 
{abec’} = ja’b’e’c}, or 
ac.be _ac.b'c 
Qebe @ ae. 8 - 


} 
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Let ¢’ be infinitely distant, dc, ultimately =ac’, and a’c’ =0’c, 
and this relation becomes ac.a’c = bc.0’c; or, in other words, the 
product of the distances from c of two conjugate points is con- 
stant. The relation connecting the distances from the centre 
may be either ca.ca’=+ k’ or ca.ca=—k’. In the one case 
two conjugate points lie on the same side of the centre; in the 
other case they lie on opposite sides. 


340. A point which coincides with its conjugate is called a 
Socus of the system. There are plainly two foci f, f’ equidistant 
from the centre on either side of it, whose common distance 
from the centre c is given by the equation cf/’=+k*, Thus, 
when &’ is taken with a positive sign, that is, when two cons 
jugate points always lie on the same side of the centre, the foci 
are real. In the opposite case they are imaginary. By writing 
«=a in the general relation connecting corresponding points, 
we see that in general the distances of the foci from any origin 
are given by the equation 


Az’ +2Hx+ B=0. 


341. We have seen (Art. 336) that if a pair of corresponding 
points be given by the equation ax’+ 2ha+6b=0, we must have 
Ab+ Ba—2Hh=0. Now this equation signifies (see Art. 332) 
that any two corresponding points are harmonically conjugate 
with the two foct. The same inference may be drawn from 
the relation {aff’a’} = {a’f/f’a}, which gives 

fafi Vaf.af fa fa 
aa ff “~daf’ OF fa 


poe ea: 3 
or the distance between the foci f/’ is divided internally and exa 
ternally at a@ and a’ into parts which are in the same ratio. 


Cor. When one focus is at infinity, the other bisects the 
distance between two conjugate points; and it follows hence 
that in this case the distance ab between any two points of the 
system is equal to a’d’, the distance between their conjugates. 


342. Two puirs of points determine a system in involution. 
We may take arbitrarily two pairs of points 


ax’ +2he +b, aa?+ 2hat+0, 
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and we can then determine A, H, B from the equations 

Ab+ Ba-—2Hh=0, Ab’ + Ba’ -2Hh’=0. 
We see, as in Art. 333, that any other pair of points in ins 
volution with the two given pairs may be represented by an 
equation of the form 

(ax® + 2ha + b) +X (a'x* + 2h’x + 0’) =0, 

since, when A, H, B are determined so as to satisfy the two 
equations written above, they must also satisfy 


A(b+20’) + B(at rq’) — 2H (h+ dh’) =0.* 
The actual values of A, B, H, found by solving these equations, 
are 2(ah’—a’h), 2 (hb’—h’b), ab’—a’b. Consequently the foci 
of the system determined by the given pairs of points, are 
given by the equation 
(ah! — a’h) x? + (ab! — a’b) w + (h0’ — h'b) =0. 
This may be otherwise written if we make the equations 
homogeneous by introducing a new variable y, and write 
U=ax’+2hay + by’, V=a'x’+2h’xy 4+ Uy’. 
The equation which determines the foci is then 
adUdV_ dUdV_ 
: Ge dy: Oy ee 
The foci of a system given by two pairs of points a, a’; b, B 
may be also found as follows, from the consideration that 


{afba’} = {a/fb’a}, or 


af.ba af.v'a. 

Of 0G | Ghee’ 
whence Os Us St a0 a7 Ta 0.60% 
or f is the point where aq’ is cut either internally or externally 
in a certain given ratio, 


343. The relation connecting six points in involution is of 
the class noticed in Art. 313, and is such that the same relations 


* It easily follows from this, that the condition that three pairs of points 
ex? + Qha +b, a’a® + 2h’'xn+ 0’, aa? + 2h"x +b” should belong to a system in in- 
volution, is the vanishing of the determinant 
a, h 6b 
Gish amo 
CBM ORE ali 


@ 
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will subsist between the sines of the angles subtended by them 
at any point as subsist between the segments of the lines them= 
selves. Consequently, ¢f a pencil be drawn from any point to 
six points in involution, any transversal cuts this pencil in six 
points in involution. Again, the reciprocal of six points in in- 
volution ts a pencil in involution. 

The greater part of the equations already found apply 
equally to lines drawn through a point. Thus, any pair of lines 
a— 8, a—p’B belong to a system in involution, if 

App’ + H (wt p’)+ B=0; 
and if we are given two pairs of lines 
U=ae' + 2haB+ 08°, V=a'e’+2h’a8 +06", 
they determine a pencil in involution whose focal lines are 
(ah’ — ath) & + (ab! — a/b) a8 + (hb — h’b) 8’ =0, 
i dUdV dUdV _ 0 
da dp. dB da 


344, A system of conics passing through four fixed points 
meets any transversal in a system of points in involution. 

For, if S, S’ be any two conics through the points, S+2,9’ 
will denote any other; and if, taking the transversal for axis 
of « and making y=0 in the equations, we get ax’+2gxu4ce, 
and a’a’+ 29’x+c¢' to determine the points in which the trans- 
versal meets S and 4’, it will meet S+ AS’ in 


ax’ +2gn+e+A (a'x'+2q'a+c'), 
a pair (Art. 342) in involution with the two former pair. 


This may also be proved 

geometrically as follows: 

By the anharmonic proper- 

ties of conics, ce 

{a. AdbA’} = {c. AdbA’} : 

but if we observe the points 

in which these pencils meet 

AA’, we get {4 CBAV=|AB UAV={A CBA}. 
Consequently the points 4A’ belong to the system in in~ 

volution determined by BB’, CC’, the pairs of points in which 
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the transversal meets the sides of the quadrilateral joining the 
given points. 

Reciprocating the theorem of this article we learn that, the 
pairs of tangents drawn from any point to a system of conics 
touching four jixed lines, form a system in involution. 


345. Since the diagonals ac, bd may be considered as a conic 
through the four points, it follows, as a particular case of the last 
Article, that any transversal cuts the four sides and the diagonals 
of a quadrilateral in points BB’, CC’, DD’, which are in invo- 
lution. This property enables us, being given two pairs of points 
BB’, DD’ of a system in involution, to construct the point con- 
jugate to any other C. For take any point at random, a; join 
ab, aD, aC; construct any triangle bcd, whose vertices rest on 
these three lines, and two of whose sides pass through B’D’, then 
the remaining side will pass through C’, the point conjugate to C. 
The point a may be taken at infinity, and the lines aB, aD, aC 
will then be parallel to each other. If the point C be at infinity 
the same method will give us the centre of the system. The 
simplest construction for this case is,— Through B, D, draw 
any pair of parallel lines 6b, Dc; and through B’, D’, a different 
pair of parallels D’}, B’c; then bc will pass through the centre 
of the system.” 

Ex.1. If three conics circumscribe the same quadrilateral, the common tangent 
to any two is cut harmonically by the third, For the points of contact of this 
tangent are the foci of the system in involution. 

Ex. 2. If through the intersection of the common chords of two conics we draw 


a tangent to one of them, this line will be cut harmonically by the other. For in 
this case the points D and D’ in the last figure coincide, and will therefore be a focus, 

Ex. 3. If two conics have double contact with each other, or if they have a con- 
tact of the third order, any tangent to the one is cut harmonically at the points where 
it meets the other, and where it meets the chord of contact. For in this case the 
common chords coincide, and the point where any transversal meets the chord of 
contact is a focus. 

Ex. 4. To describe a conic through four points a, }, ¢c, d, to touch a given right 
line. The point of contact must be one of the foci of the system BB’, CC’, &., and 
these points can be determined by Art, 342, This problem, therefore, admits of two 
solutions. 

Ex, 5. If a parallel to an asymptote meet the curve in C, and any inscribed 
quadrilateral in points abed; Ca.Ce = Cb.Cd. For Cis the centre of the system. 

Ex. 6, Solve the examples, Art. 326, as cases of involution, 

In Ex. 1, K is a focus: in Ex. 2, 7’ is also a focus: in Ex. 3, Tis a centre, &c. 

Ex. 7. The intercepts on any line between a hyperbola and its asymptotes are 


equal, For in this case one focus of the system is at infinit Cor., Art, 841), 
q Ay 
' 
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346. If there be a system of conics having a common self-con= 
jugate triangle, any line passing through one of the vertices of 
this triangle is cut by the system in involution. 

For, if in aa” + 68" + cy’ we write a =h8, we get 

(ak? + b) 8’ + cy’, 

a pair of points evidently always harmonically conjugate with 
the two points where the line meets 8 andy. Thus, then, in 
particular, a system of conics touching the four sides of a fixed 
quadrilateral cuts in involution any transversal which passes 
through one of the intersections of diagonals of the quadrila- 
teral (Ex. 3, Art. 146). The points in which the transversal meets 
diagonals are the foci of the system, and the points where it 
meets opposite sides of the quadrilateral are conjugate points 
of the system. 


Ex. 1. If two conics U, V touch their common tangents A, B, C, D in the points 
a, b,c, d; a’, U’, c’, d’; a conic 8 through the points a, d, c, and touching D at d’, 
will have for its second chord of intersection with V, the line joining the intersections 
of A with dc, B with ca, C with ab. 

Let V meet ad in a, 8, then, by this article, since ad passes through an intersection 
of diagonals of ABCD (Ex. 2, Art. 263), a, b; a, B belong to asystem in involution, cf 
which the points where ad meets Cand D are conjugate points. But (Art. 345) the 
common chords of S and V meet abd in points belonging to this same system in 
involution, determined by the points a, b; a, @, in which S and V meet the line aé. 
If then one of the common chords be D, the other must pass through the intersection 
of C with ad. 


Ex. 2. If in a triangle there be inscribed an ellipse touching the sides at their 
middle points a, 4, c, and also a circle touching at the points a’, 0’, c’, and if the fourth’ 
common tangent D to the ellipse and circle touch the circle at d’, then the circle de- 
scribed through the middle points touches the inscribed circle at d’. By Ex. 1, a conic 
described through a, 4, c, will touch the circle at d’, if it also pass through the points 
where the circle is met by the line joining the intersections of A, dc; B, ca; C, ad. 
But this line is in this case the line at infinity. The touching conic is therefore a 
circle. Sir W. R. Hamilton has thus deduced Feuerbach’s theorem (p. 127) as a par- 
ticular case of Ex. 1. 

The point d’ and the line D can be constructed without drawing the ellipse. For 
since the diagonals of an inscribed, and of the corresponding circumscribing quad- 
rilateral meet in a point, the lines ad, cd; a’b’, c'd’, and the lines joining AD, BC; 
AC, BD all intersect in the same point. If then a, 8, y be the vertices of the triangle 
formed by the intersections of be, b’e’; ca, ca’; ab, a’b’; the lines joining a’a, 0B, ey 
meet in d’. In other words, the triangle a@y is homologous with abe, a’b’c’, the 
centres of homology being the points d, d’. In like manner, the triangle afy is also 
homologous with ABC, the axis of homology being the line D, 


SS. 


Cea) 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE METHOD OF PROJECTION.* 


847. We have already several times had occasion to point 
out to the reader the advantage gained by taking notice of 
the number of particular theorems often included under one 
general enunciation, but we now propose to lay before him a 
short sketch of a method which renders us a still more impor-= 
tant service, and which enables us to tell when from a particular 
given theorem we can safely infer the general one under which 
it is contained. 

If all the points of any figure be joined to any fixed point 
in space (QO), the joining lines will form a cone, of which the 
point O is called the vertex, and the section of this cone, by any — 
plane, will form a figure which is called the projection of the 
given figure. The plane by which the cone is cut is called the 
plane of projection. 

To any point of one figure will correspond a point in the other. 

For, if any point A be joined to the vertex O, the point a, 
in which the joining line OA is cut by any plane, will be the 
projection on that plane of the given point A. 

A right line will always be projected into a right line. 

For, if all the points of the right line be joined to the vertex, 
the joining lines will form a plane, and this plane will be inter- 
sected by any plane of projection in a right line. 

Hence, if any number of points in one figure lie in a right 
line, so will also the corresponding points on the projection; and 
if any number of lines in one figure pass through a point, so 
will also the corresponding lines on the projection. 


* This method is the invention of M. Poncelet. See his Traité des Proprittés 
Praectives, published in the year 1822, a work which I believe may be regarded 
as the foundation of the Modern Geometry. In it were taught the principles, that 
theorems concerning infinitely distant points may be extended to finite points ona 
right line; that theorems concerning systems of circles may be extended to conics 
having two points common; and that theorems concerning imaginary points and lines 
may be extended to real points and lines. 
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348. Any plane curve will always be projected into another. 
curve of the same degree. 

For it is plain that, if the given curve be cut by any right line 
in any number of points, A, B, C, D, &c. the projection will 
be cut by the projection of that right line in the same number of 
corresponding points, a, b, c, d, &c.; but the degree of a curve is 
estimated geometrically by the number of points in which it can 
be cut by any right line. If 4B meet the curve in some real and 
some imaginary points, ad will meet the projection in the same 
number of real and the same number of imaginary points. 

In like manner, if any two curves intersect, their projections 
will intersect in the same number of points, and any point 
common to one pair, whether real or imaginary, must be con- 
sidered as the projection of a corresponding real or imaginary 
point common to the other pair. 

Any tangent to one curve will be projected into a tangent to 
the other. 

For, any line AB on one curve must be projected into the 
line ab joining the corresponding points of the projection. Now, 
if the points A, B, coincide, the points a, J, will also coincide, 
and the line a’ will be a tangent. 

More generally, if any two curves touch each other in any 
number of points, their projections will touch each other in the 
same number of points. 


349. Ifa plane through the vertex parallel to the plane of 
projection meet the original plane in a line AB, then any pencil 
of lines diverging from a point on AB will be projected into a 
system of parallel lines on the plane of projection. For, since 
the line from the vertex to any point of AB meets the plane of 
projection at an infinite distance, the intersection of any two lines 
which meet on AB is projected to an infinite distance on the 
plane of projection. Conversely, any system of parallel lines on 
the original plane ts projected into a system of lines meeting in a 
point on the line DF, where a plane through the vertex parallel to 
the original plane is cut by the plane of projection. The method 
of projection then leads us naturally to the conclusion, that any 
system of parallel lines may be considered as passing through a 
point at an infinite distance, for their projections on any plane 
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pass through a point in general at a finite distance; and again, 
that all the points at infinity on any plane may be considered as 
lying on a right line, since we have showed that the projection 
of any point in which parallel lines intersect must lie somewhere 
on the right line DF in the plane of projection. 


350. We see now, that if any property of a given curve does 
not involve the magnitude of lines or angles, but merely relates 
to the position of lines as drawn to certain points, or touching 
certain curves, or to the position of points, &c., then this property 
will be true for any curve into which the given curve can be pro- 
jected. Thus, for instance, “if through any point in the plane 
of a circle a chord be drawn, the tangents at its extremities will 
meet on a fixed line.”” Now since we shall presently prove that 
every curve of the second degree can be projected into a circle, 
the method of projection shows at once that the properties of 
poles and polars are true not only for the circle, but also for all 
curves of the second degree. Again, Pascal’s and Brianchon’s 
theorems are properties of the same class, which it is sufficient 
to prove in the case of the circle, in order to know that they are 
true for all conic sections. 


351. Properties which, if true for any figure, are true for its 
projection, are called projective properties. Besides the classes of 
theorems mentioned in the last Article, there are many projective 
theorems which do involve the magnitude of lines. or instance, 
the anharmonic ratio of four points in a right line {ABCD}, 
being measured by the ratio of the pencil {O. ABCD} drawn to 
the vertex, must be the same as that of the four points {abcd}, 
where this pencil is cut by any transversal. Again, if there be 
an equation between the mutual distances of any number of 
points in a right line, such as 


AB.CD.EF +k. AC. BE. DF +1.AD. CE, BF + &e. =0, 
where in each term of the equation the same points are men- 
tioned, although in different orders, this property will be pro- 
jective, For (see Art. 311) if for AB we substitute 

OA.OB.sin AOB 
OP 


each term of the equation will contain OA.OB.OC.OD.OE.OF 


Sedo 
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in the numerator, and OP’ in the denominator. Dividing, then, 
by these, there will remain merely a relation between the sines 
of angles subtended at 0. It is evident that the points A, B, O, 
D, E, F, need not be on the same right line; or, in other words, 
that the perpendicular OP need not be the same for all, provided 
the points be so taken that, after the substitution, each term of 
the equation may contain in the denominator the same product, 
OP. OP’.OP”, &c. Thus, for example, “If lines meeting in a 
point and drawn through the vertices of a triangle ABC meet the 
opposite sides in the points a, 0, c, then AbD. Bo. Ca = Ac. Ba. Cb.” 
This is a relation of the class just mentioned, and which it is 
sufficient to prove for any projection of the triangle ABC. Let 
us suppose the point C projected to an infinite distance, then 
AC, BC, Ce are parallel, and the relation becomes 


Ab. Bc= Ac. Ba, 
the truth of which is at once perceived on making the figure. 


352. It appears, from what has been said, that if we wish to 
demonstrate any projective property of any figure, it is sufficient 
to demonstrate it for the simplest figure into which the given 
figure can be projected; e.g. for one in which any line of the 
given figure is at an infinite distance. 

Thus, if it were required to investigate the harmonic pro- 
perties of a complete quadrilateral ABCD, whose opposite sides 
intersect in L, F, and the intersection of whose diagonals is G, 
we may join all the points of this figure to any point in space OQ, 
and cut the joining lines by any plane parallel to OHF, then 
EF is projected to infinity, and we have a new quadrilateral, 
whose sides ad, cd intersect in e at infinity, that is, are parallel ; 
while ad, bc intersect in a point f at infinity, or are also parallel. 
We thus see that any quadrilateral may be projected into a 
parallelogram. Now since the diagonals of a parallelogram 
bisect each other, the diagonal ac is cut harmonically in the 
points a, g, ¢, and the point where it meets the line at in- 
finity ef Hence AB is cut harmonically in the points 4, G, C, 
and where it meets LF. 


Ex. If two triangles. ABC, A’B’C’, be such that the points of intersection of 
AB, A'B’; BC, B'C’; CA, C’A’; lie in a right line, then the lines Ad’, BB’, CC’ 
meet in a point, 
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Project to infinity the line in which AB, A’B’, &c. intersect ; then the theorem 
becomes: “If two triangles abe, a’b’c' have the sides of the one respectively parallel 
to the sides of the other, then the lines aa’, bb’, cc’ meet in a point.” But the truth 
of this latter theorem is evident, since aa‘, bb’ both cut cc’ in the same ratio. 


353. In order not to interrupt the account of the applications 
of the method of projection, we place in a separate section 
the formal proof that every curve of the second degree 
may be projected so as to become a circle. It will also be 
proved that by choosing properly the vertex and plane of pro- 
jection, we can, as in Art. 352, cause any given line HF on the 
figure to be projected to infinity, at the same time that the 
projected curve becomes a circle. This being for the present 
taken for granted, these consequences follow: 

Given any conte section and a point in tts plane, we can project 
at into a circle, of which the projection of that point ds the centre, 
for we have only to project it so that the projection of the polar 
of the given point may pass to infinity (Art. 154). 

Any two conic sections may be projected so as both to become 
circles, for we have only to project one of them into a circle, 
and so that any of its chords of intersection with the other shall 
pass to infinity, and then, by Art. 257, the projection of the 
second conic passing through the same points at infinity as the 
circle must be a circle also. 

Any two conics which have double contact with each other may 
be projected into concentric circles. Tor we have only to project 
one of them into a circle, so that its chord of contact with the 
other may pass to infinity (Art. 257). 


354. We shall now give some examples of the method of 
deriving properties of conics from those of the circle, or from 
other more particular properties of conics. 


Ex 1. “A line through any point is cut harmonically by the curve and the polar. 
of that point.” This property and its reciprocal are projective properties (Art. 851), 
and both being true for the circle, are true for every conic. Hence all the properties 
of the circle depending on the theory of poles and polars are true for all the conic. 
sections. 


Ex. 2. The anharmonic properties of the points and tangents of a conic are pro- 
jective properties, which, when proved for the circle, as in Art. 312, are proved for 
all conics. Hence, every property of the circle which results from either of its, 
anharmonic properties is true also for all the conic sections, 

Ex. 3, Carnot’s theorem (Art. 313), that if a conic meet the sides of a triangle, 


Ab. Ab’. Be. Be’. Ca. Ca! = Ac. Ac’. Ba. Ba’. Cb. Cb’, 
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is a projective property which need only he proved in the case of the circle, in which 
case it is evidently true, since Ad. Ab’ = Ac. Ac’, ke. 
The theorem can evidently be proved in like manner for any polygon. 


Ex. 4. From Carnot’s theorem, thus proved, could be deduced the properties of 

Art, 148, by supposing the point C at an infinite distance; we then have 
Ab.Ab’ Ba. Ba’ 
Ac.Ac’~ Be. Be'’ 

where the line Ad is parallel to Ba. 

Ex. 5. Given two concentric circles, Given two conics having double con- 
any chord of one which touches the tact with each other, any chord of one 
other is bisected at the point of con- which touches the other is cut harmo- 
tact, nically at the point of contact, and where 

it meets the chord of contact of the 
conics, (Ex. 3, Art. 345). 

For the line at infinity in the first case is projected into the chord of contact of 
two conies having donble contact with each other. Ex, 4, Art. 236, isonly a particular 
ease of this theorem. 

Hx. 6. Given three concentric circles, Given three conics all touching each 
any tangent to one is cut by the other other in the same two points, any tan- 
two in four points whose anharmonic gent to one is cut by the other two in 
ratio is constant. four points whose anharmonic ratio is 

constant. 

The first theorem is obviously true, since the four lengths are constant. The 
second may be considered as an extension of the anharmonic property of the tangents 
of a conic. In like manner the theorem (in Art. 276) with regard to anharmonic 
ratios in conics having double contact is immediately proved by projecting the conics 
into concentric circles. 


Ex. 7. We mentioned already, that it was sufficient to prove Pascal’s theorem 
for the case of a circle, but, by the help of Art. 353, we may still further simplify 
our figure, for we may suppose the line joining the intersection of AB, DE, to that 
of BC, EF, to pass off to infinity ; and it is only necessary to prove that, if a hexagon 
be inscribed in a circle having the side AB parallel to DZ, and BC to HF, then 
CD will be parallel to A/F’; but the truth of this can be shown from elementary 
considerations. 


Ex. 8. A triangle is inscribed in any conic, two of whose sides pass through fixed 
points, to find the envelope of the third (Hx. 8, Art, 272). Let the line joining the fixed 
points be projected to infinity, and at the same time the conic into a circle, and this pro- 
blem becomes,—“ A triangle is inscribed in a circle, two of whose sides are parallel 
to fixed lines, to find the envelope of the third.” But this envelope is a concentrie 
circle, since the vertical angle of the triangle is given; hence, inthe general case, 
the envelope is a conic touching the given conic in two points on the line joining 
the two given points. 

Ex. 9. To investigate the projective properties of a quadrilateral’ inscribed in a 
eonic. Let the conic be projected into a circle, and the quadrilateral into a parallelo- 
gram (Art. 352). Now the intersection of the diagonals of a parallelogram inscribed 
in a circle is the centre of the circle; hence the intersection of the diagonals of a 
quadrilateral inscribed in a conic is the pole of the line joining the intersections of 
the opposite sides. Again, if tangents to the circle be drawn at the vertices of this 
parallelogram, the diagonals of the quadrilateral so formed will also pass through 
the centre, bisecting the angles between the first diagonals; hence, “the diagonals 
of the inscribed and corresponding circumscribing quadrilateral pass through a-point, 
and form a harmonic pencil,’ 
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Ex.10. Given four points on a conic, 
the locus of its centre is a conic through 
the middle points of the sides of the given 
quadrilateral. (Hx. 15, Art. 328). 


Ex. 11. The locus of the point where 
parallel chords of a circle are cut in a 
given ratio is an ellipse having double 
contact with the circle. (Art. 163), 
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Given four points on a conic, the locus 
of the pole of any fixed line is a conic 
passing through the fourth harmonic to 
the point in which this line meets each 
side of the given quadrilateral. 

If through a fixed point O a line be 
drawn meeting the conic in A, B, and on 
it a point P be taken, such that {OA BP} 
may be constant, the locus of P is a 
conic having double contact with the 
given conic, 


355. We may project several properties relating to foci by 
the help of the definition of a focus, given p. 239, viz. that 
if /' be a focus, and A, B the two imaginary points in which 


any circle is met by the line 
tangents to the conic. 

Ex. 1. The locus of the centre of a 
circle touching two given circles is a hy- 


perbola, having the centres of the given 
circles for foci. 


at infinity; then 2A, F'B are 


If a conic be described through two 
fixed points A, B, and touching two given 
conics which also pass through those 
points, the locus of the pole of AB is a 
conic tcuching the four lines CA, CB, 
C’A, C’B, where C, C’, are the poles of 
AB with regard to the two given conics. 


In this example we substitute for the word ‘circle,’ “conic through two fixed 


points A, B,” (Art. 257), and for the word ‘centre,’ “ pole of the line 4B.” 


Ex. 2. Given the focus and two points 
of a conic section, the intersection of tan- 
gents at those points will lie on a fixed 
line. (Art. 191). 

Ex. 3. Given a focus and two tan- 
gents to a conic, the locus of the other 
focus is a right line, (This follows from 
Art, 189), 


Ex. 4. If a triangle circumscribe a 
parabola, the circle circumscribing the 
triangle passes through the focus, Cor. 4, 
Art. 223. 


(Art. 154), 

Given two tangents, and two points 
on a conic, the locus of the intersection 
of tangents at those points is a right line. 


Given two fixed points A, B; two tan- 
gents /’A, FB passing one through each 
point, and two other tangents to a conic; 
the locus of the intersection of the other 
tangents from A, B, is a right line. 

If two triangles circumscribe a conic, 
their six vertices lie on the same conic,* 


For if the focus be F, and the two circular points at infinity A, B, the triangle 
FAB is a second triangle whose three sides touch the parabola. 


Ex. 5. The locus of the centre of a 
circle passing through a fixed point, and 
touching a fixed line, is a parabola of 
which the fixed point is the focus. 


Given one tangent, and three points 
on a conic, the locus of the intersection 
of tangents at any two of these points ig 
a conic inscribed in thé triangle formed 
by those points. 


* This is easily proved directly. Take a side of each triangle and, by the anhar- 


monic property of the tangents of a conic, these lines are cut homographicaily by the 
other four sides; whence it may easily be seen that the pencils joining the opposite 
vertices of each triangle to the other four are homographic; 
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Ex. 6. Given four tangents toa conic, , Given four tangents to a conic, the 
the locus of the centre is the line joining locus of the pole of any line is the line 
the middle points of the diagonals of the joining the fourth harmonics of the points 
quadrilateral. where the given line meets the diagonals 

of the quadrilateral. 

It follows from our definition of a focus, that if two conics have the same focus, 
this point will be an intersection of common tangents to them, and will possess the 
properties mentioned at the end of Art. 264, Also, that if two conics have the same 
focus and directrix, they may be considered as two conics having double contact with 
each other, and may be projected into concentric circles. 


356. Since angles which are constant in any figure will in 
general not be constant in the projection of that figure, we pro- 
ceed to show what property of a projected figure may be inferred 
when any property relating to the magnitude of angles is given; 
and we commence with the case of the right angle. 

Let the equations of two lines at right angles to each other 
be «=0, y=0, then the equation which determines the direction 
of the points at infinity on any circle is #’ + y?=0, or 

e+y/—-1=0, «-yV/—-1=0. 

Hence (Art. 57) these four lines form a harmonic pencil. 
Hence, given four points A, B, C, D, of a line cut harmonically, 
where A, B may be real or imaginary, if these points be trans- 
ferred by a real or imaginary projection, so that A, B may 
become the two imaginary points at infinity on any circle, then 
any lines through C, D will be projected into lines at right 
angles to each other. Conversely, any two lines at right angles 
to each other will be projected into lines which cut harmonically 
the line yoining the two fixed points which are the projections of 
the imaginary points at infinity on a circle. 

Ex. 1. The tangent to a circle is at Any chord of a conic is cut harmoni- 
right angles te the radius, cally by any tangent, and by the line 

joining the point of contact of that tan- 
gent to the pole of the given chord, 
(Art. 146). 

For the chord of the conic is supposed to be the projection of the line at infinity 
in the plane of the circle; the points where the chord meets the conic will be the 
projections of the imaginary points at infinity on the circle; and the pole of the 
chord will be the projection of the centre of the circle. 


Ex. 2. Any right line drawn through Any right line through a point, the 
the focus of a conic is at right angles line joining its pole to that point, and 
to the line joining its pole to the focus, the two tangents from the point, form 
(Art. 192). a harmonic pencil. (Art. 146). 

It is evident that the first of these properties is only a particular case of the 

Huse 
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second, if we recollect that the tangents from the focus are the lines joining the 
focus to the two imaginary points on any circle. 

Ex. 8. Let us apply Ex. 6 of the last Article to determine the locus of the pole 
of a given line with regard to a system of confocal conics. Being given the two 
foci, we are given a quadrilateral circumscribing the conic (Art. 258a); one of the 
Giagonals of this quadrilateral is the line joining the foci, therefore (Ex. 6) one point 
on the locus is the fourth harmonic to the point where the given Hne cuts the dis- 
tance between the foci. Again, another diagonal is the line at infinity, and since 
the extremities of this diagonal are the points at infinity on a eircle, therefore by the 
present Article the locus is perpendicular to the given line, The locus is, therefore, 
completely determined, 

If two conics be inscribed in the same 
quadrilateral, the two tangents at any of 
their points of intersection cut any dia- 
gonal of the circumscribing quadrilateral 
harmonically. 

The last theorem is a case of the reciprocal of Ex. 1, Art. 345. 


Ex. 4. Two confocal conics cut each 
other at right angles, 


Ex. 5. The locus of the intersection The locus of the intersection of tan- 
of two tangents to a central conic, which gents to a conic, which divide harmoni- 
cut at right angles, is a circle, cally a given finite right line AB, is a 

conic through 4, B. 

The last theorem may, by Art. 146, be stated otherwise thus: “The locus of a 
point O, such that the line joining O to the pole of AO may pass through B, is a 
conic through A, B;” and the truth of it is evident directly, by taking four positions 
of the line, when we see, by Ex. 2, Art. 297, that the anharmonic ratio of four lines 
AO is equal to that of four corresponding lines BO. 


Tf in the last example AB touch the 
given conic, the locus of O will be the 
line joining the points of contact of tan- 
gents from A, B. 

If two triangles are both self-con- 
jugate with regard to a conic, their six 
vertices lie on a conic. 


Ex. 6. The locus of the intersection 
of tangents to a parabola, which cut at 
right angles, is the directrix, 


Ex. 7. The circle circumscribing a tri- 
angle self-conjugate with regard to an 
equilateral hyperbola passes through the 
centre of the curve. (Ex. 5, Art. 228). 

The fact that the asymptotes of an equilateral hyperbola are at right angles may 
be stated, by this Article, that the line at infinity cuts the curve in two points which 
are harmonically conjugate with respect to A, B, the imaginary circular points at 
infinity. And since the centre C’is the pole of AB, the triangle CAB is self-conjugate 
with regard to the equilateral hyperbola. It follows, by reciprocation, that the six 
sides of two self-conjugate triangles touch the same conic. 


Ex. 8. If from any point on a conic If a harmonic pencil be drawn through 


two lines at right angles to each other be 
drawn, the chord joining their extremities 
passes through a fixed point. (Ex. 2, 


any point on a conic, two legs of which 
are fixed, the chord joining the extremities 
of the other legs will pass through a fixed 


Art. 181). point. 

In other words, given two points a,¢ on a conic, and {abcd} a harmonic ratio, bd 
will pass through a fixed point, namely, the intersection of tangents at a,c. But the 
truth of this may be seen directly: for let the line ae meet bd in K, then, since 
{a.abcd} is a harmonic pencil, the tangent at a cuts bd in the fourth harmonic +o K: 
but so likewise must the tangent atc, therefore these tangents meet bd in the same 
point. As a particular case of this theorem we have the following: “ Through a fixed 
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_ point on a conic two lines are drawn, making’ equal angles with a fixed line, the chord 
joining their extremities will pass through a fixed point,” 


357. A system of pairs of right lines drawn through a point, 
so that the lines of each pair make equal angles with a fixed line, 
cuts the line at infinity in a system of points in involution, of 
which the two points at infinity on any circle form one pair of con- 
jugate points. For they evidently cut any right line in a system 
of points in involution, the foci of which are the points where the 
line is met by the given internal and external bisector of every 
pair of right lines. The two points at infinity just mentioned 
belong to the system, since they also are cut harmonically by 
these bisectors. 


The tangents from any point to a The tangents from any point to a 
system of confocal conics make equal system of conics inscribed in the same 
angles with two fixed lines. (Art, 189). quadrilateral cut any diagonal of that 

quadrilateral in a system of points in 
involution of which the two extremities 
of that diagonal are a pair of conjugate 
points, (Art, 344). 


858. Two lines which contain a constant angle cut the line 
joining the two points at infinity on a circle, so that the anhar- 
monic ratio of the four points ts constant. 

For the equation of two lines containing an angle 6 being 
x2=0, y=0, the direction of the points at infinity on any circle 
is determined by the equation 


e+ y +2ay cosd=05 
and, separating this equation into factors, we see, by Art. 57, that 
the anharmonic ratio of the four lines is constant if @ be constant. 


Ex. 1. “The angle contained in the same segment of a circle is constant.” We 
see, by the present Article, that this is the form assumed by the anharmonic property 
ef four points on a circle when two of them are at an infinite distance. 


Ex. 2. The envelope of a chord of a If tangents through any point O meet 
conic which subtends a constant angle the conic in 7, T’, and there be taken 
at the focus is another conic having the on the conic two points A, B, such that 
same focus and the same directrix. {O.ATBT"} is constant, the envelope of 

AB is a conic touching the given conic 
in the points 7, 7’. 


Ex. 3. The locus of the intersection Tf a finite line AB, touching a conic 
of tangents to a parabola which cut at be cut by two tangents in a given an- 
a given angle is a hyperbola having the harmonic ratio, the locus of their inter- 
same focus and the same directrix, section is a conic touching the given conic 

at the points of contact of tangents from 
A, B. 
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Ex. 4, If from the focus of a conic a If a variable tangent to a conic meet 
line be drawn making a given angle with two fixed tangents in 7, 7’, and a fixed 
any tangent, the locus of the point where line in M, and there be taken on it a 
it meets it is a circle, point P, such that {PTMT’} may be con= 

stant, the locus of P is a conic passing 
through the points where the fixed tan- 
gents meet the fixed line. 

A particular case of this theorem is: “The locus of the point where the intercept 
of a variable tangent between two fixed tangents is cut in a given ratio is a hyper- 
bola whose asymptotes are parallel to the fixed tangents.” 


Ex. 5. If from a fixed point 0, OP be Given the anharmonic ratio of a pencil 
drawn to a given circle, and 7P be drawn three of whose legs pass through fixed 
making the angle 7’PO constant, the points, and whose vertex moves along a 
envelope of 7'P is a conic having O forits given conic, passing through two of the 
focus. points, the envelope of the fourth leg is 

a conic touching the lines joining these 
two to the third fixed point. 

A particular case of this is: “If two fixed points A, B on a conic be joined to 
a variable point P, and the intercept made by the joining chords on a fixed line be 
cut in a given ratio at WZ, the envelope of PJ is a conic touching parallels through 
A and B to the fixed line. 


Ex, 6, If from a fixed point 0, OP be Given the anharmonic ratio of a pencil, 
drawn to a given right line, and the angle three of whose legs pass through fixed 
TPO be constant, the envelope of 7’P is points, and whose vertex moves along a 
a parabola having O for its focus, fixed line, the envelope of the fourth leg 

is a conic touching the three sides of the 
triangle formed by the given points, 


359. We have now explained the geometric method by 
which, from the properties of one figure, may be derived those 
of another figure which corresponds to it (not as in Chap. Xv., 
so that the points of one figure answer to the tangents of the 
other, but) so that the pots of one answer to the points of the 
other, and the tangents of one to the tangents of the other. 
All this might be placed on a purely analytical basis. If any 
curve be represented by an equation in trilinear coordinates, 
referred to a triangle whose sides are a, 6, c, and if we interpret 
this equation with regard to a different triangle of reference 
whose sides are a’, 0’, c’, we get a new curve of the same degree 
as the first ;* and the same equations which establish any pro- 
perty of the first curve will, when differently interpreted, establish 


* Tt is easy to see that the equation of the new curve referred to the old ‘riangle 
is got by substituting in the given equation for a, 8, y; lat+mB+ny, Va+m’3+ n'y, 
Wa+m'B + n'y, where la + mB + my represents the line which is to correspond to 


a, &c. For fuller information on this method of transformation see Higher Plane 
Curves, Chap. VIII, 
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® corresponding property of the second. In this manner a 
right line in one system always corresponds to a right line in 
the other, except in the case of the equation aa+b8+cy=0, 
which in the one system represents an infinitely distant line, 
in the other a finite line. And, in like manner, a’a+0’8 + CY, 
which represents an infinitely distant line in the second system 
represents a finite line in the first system. In working with 
trilinear coordinates, the reader can hardly have failed to take 
notice how the method itself teaches him to generalize all 
theorems in which the line at infinity is concerned. Thus 
(see Art. 278) if it be required to find the locus of the centre 
of a conic, when four points or four tangents are given, this 
is done by finding the locus of the pole of the line at infinity 
aa+b8+cy, and the very same process gives the locus under 
the same conditions of the pole of any line Aa+u8+4 vy. 

We saw (Art. 59) that the anharmonic ratio of a pencil 
P-kP’, P—IP’, &c. depends only on the constants &, J, and is 
not changed if P and P’ are supposed to represent different right 
lines. We can infer then, that in the method of transformation 
which we are describing, to a pencil of four lines in the one 
system answers in the other system a pencil having the same 
anharmonic ratio; and that to four points on a line correspond 
four points whose anharmonic ratio is the same. 

An equation, S=0, which represents a circle in the one 
system will, in general, not represent a circle in the other. 
But since any other circle in the first system is represented 
by an equation of the form 


S+ (aa +08 + cy) (Aa+ uP + vy) =0, 


all curves of the second system answering to circles in the 
first will have common the two points common to S and 


aat+bB + cy. 


360. In this way we are led, on purely analytical grounds, to 
the most important principles, on the discovery and application 
of which the merit of Poncelet’s great work consists. ‘The 
principle of continuity (in virtue of which properties of a figure, 
in which certain points and lines are real, are asserted to be 
true even when some of these points and lines are imaginary) 
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is more easily established on analytical than on purely geo= 
metrical grounds. In tact, the processes of analysis take no 
account of the distinction between real and imaginary, so im- 
portant in pure geometry. The processes, for example, by which, 
in Chap. Xiv., we obtained the properties of systems of conics 
represented by equations of forms S= ka@ or S=ka’ are un- 
affected, whether we suppose a and @ to meet 8 in real or 
imaginary points. And though from any given property of a 
system of circles we can obtain, by a real projection, only a 
property of a system of conics having two imaginary points 
common, yet it is plainly impossible to prove such a property by 
general equations without proving it, at the same time, for conics 
having two real points common. The analytical method of 
transformation, described in the last article, is equally applicable 
if we wish real points in one figure to correspond to imaginary: 
points on the other. Thus, for example, a’+ 6’= +" denotes a 
curve met by y in imaginary points; but if we substitute for 
a, 8; P+Q/(-1), and for y, R, where P, Q, & denote right 
lines, we get a curve met in real points by & the line corre- 
sponding to y. 

The chief difference in the application of the method of 
projections, considered geometrically and considered algebrai- 
cally, is that the geometric method would lead us to prove a 
theorem, first for the circle or some other simple state of the 
figure, and then infer a general theorem by projection. The 
algebraic method finds it as easy to prove the general theorem 
as the simpler one, and would lead us to prove the general 
theorem first, and afterwards infer the other as a particular 
case. 


THEORY OF THE SECTIONS OF A CONE. 


361. The sections of a cone by parallel planes are similar, 
Let the line joining the vertex O to any fixed point A in one 
plane meet the other in the point a; and let radii vectores be 
drawn from A, a@ to any other two corresponding points B, d, 
Then, from the similar triangles OAB, Oab, AB is to ab in the 
constant ratio OA : Oa; and since every radius vector of the one 
curve is parallel and in a constant ratio to the corresponding 
yadius vector of the cther, the two curves are similar (Art. 233), 
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Cor. Ifa cone standing ona circular base be cut by any 
plane parallel to the base, the section will be a circle. This 
is evident as before; we may, if we please, suppose the points 
A, a the centres of the curves. 


362. A section of a cone, standing on a circular base, may 
be ecther an ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola. 

A cone of the second degree is said to be right if the line 
joining the vertex to the centre of the circle which is taken for 
base be perpendicular to the plane of that circle; in which case 
this line is called the ads of the cone. If this line be not per- 
pendicular to the plane of the base, the cone is said to be oblique. 
The investigation of the sections of an oblique cone is exactly the 
same as that of the sections of a right cone, but we shall treat 
them separately, because the figure in the latter case being more 
simple will be more easily understood by the learner, who may at 
first find some difficulty in the conception of figures in space. 

Let a plane (O.AB) be drawn through the axis of the cone 
OC perpendicular to the plane of the 
section, so that both the section MSsN 
and the base ASB are supposed to 
be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper; the line AS, in which the 
section meets the base, is, therefore, 
also supposed perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper. Let us first ap le 
suppose the line JZN, in which the Mier 
section cuts the plane OAB to meet 
both the sides OA, OB, as in the figure, on the same side of 
the vertex. 

Now let a plane parallel to the base be drawn at any other 
point s of the section. Then we have (Huc. iI. 35) the square 
of RS, the ordinate of the circle, = AR. #B, and in like manner 
rs'=ar.rb. But from a comparison of the similar triangles 
ARM, arM; BRN, brN, it can at once be proved that 

AR BRB: ME.EN :: ar.cb: Mr.rN. 
Therefore Wie: ors sie LN : Mr aN. 


Hence the section MSs is such that the square of any ordinate 
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rs is to the rectangle under the parts in which it cuts the line 
MN in the constant ratio RS’: MR. RN. eh 

Hence it can immediately be inferred 
(Art. 149) that the section is an ellipse, 
of which MN is the axis major, while 
the square of the axis minor is to JZN’ 
in the given ratio 

RS? : MR.RN. 

Secondly. Let JZN meet one of the 
sides OA produced. ‘The proof proceeds 
exactly as before, only that now we prove 
the square of the ordinate 7's in a constant 
ratio to the rectangle M/r.rN under the 
parts into which it cuts the line MN pro- 
duced. The learner will have no difficulty Z 
in proving that the locus will in this 
case be a hyperbola, consisting evidently of the two opposite 
branches NsS, Ms’ S’. 


Thirdly. Let the line IN be parallel 
to one of the sides. In this case, since 
AR=ar,and RB: rb:: RN: rN, we have 
the square of the ordinate rs (=ar.rb) to 
the abscissa 7 in the constant ratio 


RS" (= AR.RB) : BN. 


The section is therefore a parabola.* 


aorooe™ 


363. It is evident that the projections of the tangents at the 
points A, B of the circle are the tangents at the points M/, N of 


* Those who first treated of conic sections only considered the case when a right 
cone is cut by a plane perpendicular to a side of the cone; that is to say, when IN 
is perpendicular to OB. Conic sections were then divided into sections of a right- 
angled, acute, or obtuse-angled cone; and according to Eutochius, the commentator 
on Apollonius, were called parabola, ellipse, or hyperbola, according as the angle of 
the core was equal to, less than, or exceeded a right angle. (See the passage cited 
in full, Walton’s Examples, p. 428). It was Apollonius who first showed that all 
three sections could be made from one cone; and who, according to Pappus, gave 
them the names parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, for the reason stated, Art. 194. The 
authority of Hutochius, who was more than a century later than Pappus, may not 
be very great, but the name parabola was used by Archimedes, who was prior to 
Apollonius. 
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the conic section (Art. 348); now/,in the case of the parabola the 
point JM and the tangent at it go off to infinity ; we are therefore 
again led to the conclusion that every parabola has one tangent 
altogether at an infinite distance. . 


364, Let the cone now be supposed oblique. The plane of 
the paper is a plane drawn through the line OC, perpendicular to 
the plane of the circle AQSB. Now let 
the section meet the base in any line QS, 
draw a diameter LK bisecting QS, and 
let the section meet the plane OLX in the 
line IZN, then the proof proceeds exactly 
as before; we have the square of the ordi- - 
nate AS equal to the rectangle LR.RK; 
if we conceive a plane, as before, drawn 
parallel to the base (which, however, is left 
out of the figure in order to avoid render- 
ing it too complicated), we have the square 
of any other ordinate rs equal to the corresponding rectangle 
l.rk; and we then prove by the similar triangles KRM, krM; 
LIEN, lrN, in the plane OLK, exactly as in the case of the right 
cone, that &S”: 7s”, as the rectangle under the parts into which 
each ordinate divides ZN, and that therefore the section is a 
conic of which JZN is the diameter bisecting @S, and which is an 
ellipse when JZN meets both the lines OL, OX on the same side 
of the vertex, a hyperbola when it meets them on different sides 
of the vertex, and a parabola when it is parallel to either. 

In the proof just given QS is supposed to intersect the circle 
in real points; if it did not, we have only to take, instead of the 
circle AB, any other parallel circle ab, which does meet the sec- 
tion in real points, and the proof will proceed as before. 


365. We give formal proofs of the two following theorems, 
though they are evident by the principle of continuity : 


I. Lf a circular section be cut by any plane in a line QS, 
the diameters conjugate to QS in that plane, and in the plane of 
the circle, meet QS in the same point. When gs meets the circle 
in real points, the diameter conjugate to it in every plane must 
evidently pass through its middle point r, We have therefore 

UU, 
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only to examine the case where QS does not meet in real 
points. It was proved (Art. 36!) that the diameter df which 
bisects chords, parallel to gs, of any circular section, will be pro- 
jected into a diameter DJ bisecting 
the parallel chords of any parallel 
section. The locus therefore of the 
middle points of all chords of the 
cone parallel to gs is the plane Odf. 
The diameter therefore, conjugate 
to QS in any section, is the inter- 
section of the plane Odf with the 
plane of that section, and must 
pass through the point 2 in which 
QS meets the plane ODF. 


II. In the same case, of the diameters conjugate to QS in the 
circle, and in the other section, be cut into segments RD, RF; Rg, 
Rk; the rectangle DR.RF is to gh.Rk as the square of the dta=- 
meter of the section parallel to QS ts to the square of the conjugate 
diameter. This is evident when gs meets the circle in real 
points; since rs*=dr.rf. In general, we have just proved that 
the lines gk, df, DF, lie in one plane passing through the vertex. 
The points D, d are therefore projections of g; that is to say, 
they lie in one right line passing through the vertex. We have 
therefore, by similar triangles, as in Art. 364, 

dy aft DERE: gr rk sgh. tks 
and since dr.7f is to gr.rk as the squares of the parallel semi- 
diameters, DR. RF is to gh. Rk in the same ratio. 

If the section gskq and the line QS be given, this theorem 
enables us to find DR.RF, that is to say, the square of the 


tangent from & to the circular section whose plane passes 
through QS. 


366. Given any conic gskq and a line TL in its plane not 
cutting vt, we can project tt so that the conic may become a circle, 
and the line may be projected to infinity. 

To do this, it is evidently necessary to find O the vertex of 
a cone standing on the given conic, and such that its sections 


parallel to the plane O7'Z shall be circles. For then any of 
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these parallel sections would bea projection fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the problem. Now, if TZ meet the conjugate dia- 
meter in the point Z, it follows from the theorem last proved 
that the distance OZ is given; for, since the plane OTT is 
to meet the cone in an infinitely small circle, OL? is to gL.Lk 
in the ratio of the squares of two known diameters of the section. 
OL must also lie in the plane perpendicular to TZ, since it is 
parallel to the diameter of a circle perpendicular to TZ. And 
there is nothing else to limit the position of the point O, which 
may lie anywhere in a known circle in the plane perpendicular 
to TL, 


367. If a sphere be inscribed in a right cone touching the 
plane of any section, the point of contact will be a focus of that 
section, and the corresponding directrix will be the intersection of 
the plane of the section with the plane of contact of the cone with 
the sphere. 

Let spheres be both inscribed and exscribed between the 
cone and the plane of the section. Now, if 
any point P of the section be joined to the 
vertex, and the joining line meet the planes 
of contact in Dd, then we have PD = PF, 
since they are tangents to the same sphere, and, 
similarly, Pd = PP”, therefore PF+PF’= Dad, 
which is constant. ‘The point (2), where PF” 
meets AB produced, is a point on the direc- 
trix, for by the property of the circle NFMR 
is cut harmonically, therefore & is a point on the polar of &. 

It is not difficult to prove that the parameter of the section 
MPN is constant, if the distance of the plane from the vertex 
be constant. 


Cor. The locus of the vertices of all right cones, out of 
which a given ellipse can be cut, is a hyperbola passing through 
the foci of the ellipse. For the difference of ZO and NO is 
constant, being equal to the difference between J//” and NF'* | 


* By the help of this principle, Mr. Mulcahy showed how to derive properties of 
angles subtended at the focus of a conic from properties of small circles of a sphere. 
For example, it is known that if through any point P, on the surface of a sphere, a 
great circle be drawn, cutting a small circle in the points 4, B, then tan }4P tan BP 
isconstant. Now, let us take a cone whose base is the small circle, and whose vertex 
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ORTHOGONAL PROJECTION. 


368. If from all the points of any figure perpendiculars be 
let fall on any plane, their feet will trace out a figure which is 
called the orthogonal projection of the given figure. The ortho- 
gonal projection of any figure is, therefore, a right section of a 
cylinder passing through the given figure. 

All parallel lines are in a constant ratio to their orthogonal 
projections on any plane. 

For (see fig. p. 8) MM’ represents the orthogonal projection 
of the line PQ, and it is evidently = PQ multiplied by the cosine 
of the angle which PQ makes with MM’. 

All lines parallel to the intersection of the plane of the figure 
with the plane on which it is projected are equal to their orthogonal 
projections. | 

For since the intersection of the planes is itself not altered 
by projection, neither can any line parallel to it. 

The area of any figure in a given plane ts in a constant ratio 
to ts orthogonal projection on another given plane. 

For, if we suppose ordinates of the figure and of its pro- 
jection to be drawn perpendicular to the intersection of the 
planes, every ordinate of the projection is to the correspond- 
ing ordinate of the original figure in the constant ratio of 
the cosine of the angle between the planes to unity; and it 
will be proved, in Chap. X1X., that if two figures be such that 
the ordinate of one is in a constant ratio to the corresponding 
ordinate of the other, the areas-of the figures are in the 
same ratio. 

Any ellipse can be orthogonally projected into a circle. 

For, if we take the intersection of the plane of projection with 
the plane of the given ellipse parallel to the axis minor of that 
ellipse, and if we take the cosine of the angle between the planes 


is the centre of the sphere, and let us cut this cone by any plane, and we learn that 
“if through a point p, in the plane of any conic, a line be drawn cutting the conic 
in the points @, 6, then the product of the tangents of the halves of the angles which 
ap, bp subtend at the vertex of the cone will be constant.” This property will be 
true of the vertex of any right cone, out of which the section can be cut, and, 
therefore, since the focus is a point in the locus of such vertices, it must be true 
that tan ,a/p tan £)/p is constant (see p. 210), 
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Q1s 


, then every line parallel to the axis minor will be unaltered 


by projection, but every line parallel to the axis major will 
be shortened in the ratio 6: a; the projection will, therefore 
(Art. 163), be a circle, whose radius is 6, 


369. We shall apply the principles laid down in the last 
Article to investigate the expression for the radius of a circle 
circumscribing a triangle inscribed in a conic, given Ex. 7, 
p. 220.* 

Let the sides of the triangle be a, 8, y, and its area A, then, 
by elementary geometry, 


ay 


SS a 


4A ° 
Now let the ellipse be. projected into a circle whose radius is 8, 
then, since this is the circle circumscribing the projected triangle, 
we have ; 
7 s a B’ry’ 
4A’ * 
- But, since parallel lines are in a constant ratio to their projece 
tions, we have 
CaM: A a iat gs 
ISPS CPE legs 
y 2 bos 
and since (Art. 368) A’ is to A as the area of the circle (= 70’) 
to the area of the ellipse (= ad) (see chap. XIx.), we have 
BA OS Oe 
: ot Br F aSy ar ee, b’ Md Nd 
Hence pie | the , 


VARIN 
and therefore R= eet 


* This proof of Mr. Mac Cullagh’s theorem is due to Dr. Graves, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


INVARIANTS AND COVARIANTS OF SYSTEMS OF CONICS. 


370. Ir was proved (Art. 250) that if S and 8’ represent 
two conics, there are three values of & for which £S+ S’ re= 
presents a pair of right lines. Let 

S=ax’ + by’ + cz’ +2fyz +29en +2hxy, 
Sadat Uy? +02 + Af ye + 2g 2x + Qh'axy. 
We also write 
A = abe + 2fgh — af? — by’ — ch’, 
N=ab' +f —af?—Vg?—Cch". 
Then the values of ia in question are got by substituting ka+ a’, 
kb +0’, &e. for a, b, &e. in A=0. We shall write the resulting 
cubic Ak + Ok? + OL + A’ =0. 
The value of ©, found by actual calculation, is 
(bc —f”) a + (ca—g’) 0 + (ab—h’\c 
+2 (gh —af) f’ + 2 (hf— bg) o +2 (fg — ch) h 
or, using the notation of Art. 151, 
Aa’ + BY + Ce + 2Ff’ + 2G’ +2Hh’; 
or, again, 
oS 58 ne 4 8 og Bu 
as is also evident from Se s theorem. ae value of @’ is 
got from © by interchanging accented and unaccented letters, 
and may be written 
O = A’a+ Bb4+Cc+2FF4+2GG4+2Lh. 

If we eliminate & between kS + 8'=0, and the cubic which 

determines &, the result 

AS*- @8"S + @'S’S? — A'S? =0, 
(an equation evidently of the sixth degree), denotes the three 
pairs of lines which join the four points of intersection of the 
two conics (Art. 238). 
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Ex. To find the locus of the intersection of normals to a conic, at ah aoe 
ef a chord which passes through a given point @8, Let the curve be S = — ee is 
then the points whose normals pass through a given point ay’ are henna fae 181, 
Ex, 1) as the intersections of S with the hyperbola S’ =2 (c’ay + by’a—a’x'y). Wecan 
then, by this article, form the equation of the six chords which join the feet of 
normals through zy’, and expressing that this equation is satisfied for the point af, 
we have the locus required. 

We have A =— _ , 9=0, O' =— (a2x"? + by’? — ct), A’ = — 207b?e?a'y’ 

The equation of the locus is then 


@Bx — Pay — caf)? + 2 (a?a? + by? — ct) (a®Bx — bay — c2a) (5 + ie - 1) 


8 
ab? ( 


62 
which represents a curve of the third degree. If the given point be on either axis, 
the locus reduces to a conic, as may be seen by making a = 0 in the preceding equa- 
tion. It is also geometrically evident, that in this case the axis is part of the locuss 
The locus also reduces to a conic if the point be infinitely distant; that is to say, 
when the problem is to find the locus of the intersection of normals at the extremities 
of a chord parallel to a given line, 


2 
+ 2a7b?c?2ay (5 + E - ip) =i 


371. If on transforming to any new set of coordinates, 
Cartesian or trilinear, S and S’ become S and J’, it is manifest 


that 48+’ becomes &S+ 8’, and that the coefficient & is not 
affected. It follows that the values of &, for which kS+ S’ 
represents right lines, must be the same, no matter in what 
system of coordinates S and S’ are expressed. Hence, then, 
the ratio between any two coefficients in the cubic for &, found 
in the last Article, remains unaltered when we transform from 
any one set of coordinates to another.* The quantities A, O, 
©’, A’ are on this account called invariants of the system of 
conics. If then, in the case of any two given conics, having 
by transformation brought S and 9’ to their simplest form, and 
having calculated A, ©, ©’, A’, we find any homogeneous rela- 
tion existing between them, we can predict that the same relation 
will exist between these quantities, no matter to what axes the 
equations are referred. It will be found possible to express in 


* It may be proved by actual transformation that if in S and S’ we substitute 
for x,y, 2; le + my + nz, Vx+m'y +n'z, V’a+m'y + nz, the quantities A, 0, 0’ A’ 
for the transformed system, are equal to those for the old, respectively multiplied by 
the square of the determinant 
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terms of the same four quantities the condition that the conics 
should be connected by any relation, independent of the position 
of the axes, as is illustrated in the next Article. 

The following exercises in calculating the invariants A, ©, 
©’, A’, include some of the cases of most frequent occurrence. 


Ex. 1. Calculate the invariants when the conics are referred to their common 

self-conjugate triangle. We may take 
S = ax? + by? + cz, S' = a'a? + by? + c'2?3 
and we may further simplify the equations by writing x, y, 2, instead of w J(a’), 
y \(0’), z J(c’), so as to bring 8’ to the form a? + y?+ 2%, We have then 
A=abey @=be+ca+ab, O'=at+b+ec, A=1, 
And S + £8’ will represent right lines, if 
B+kh* (a+b+c)+k (be+ca+ ab) +abe= 0. 

And it is otherwise evident that the three values for which S +48’ represents right 
lines are — a, — 0, —¢. a 

Ex, 2. Let 98’, as before, be x? + y? + 2%, and let S represent the general equation. 

Ans. O= (bc —f?) + (ca —g?) + (Gb —h?)=A+B4+C; W'=a4+b+e 

Ex. 3. Let S and S’ represent two circles x? + 9? — 7”, (« = a)? + (y— 8)? — 7”. 

Ans A= 2, O22 On? 2 Os B22 ee Ne) 
that if D be the distance between the centres of the circles, S + 48’ will represent 
right lines if 

7? + (2r2 + 2 — D?) kh + (2 + Qr’? — D?) hk? + r?hF = 0. 
Now since we know that S— 8’ represents two right lines (one finite, the other 
infinitely distant), it is evident that — 1 must be a root of this equation, And itis 
in fact divisible by & + 1, the quotient being 
7? + (72 + 7’? — D?) k+ 72k? = 0, 


2 2 
Ex. 4, Let S represent a ab LE —1, while S’ is the circle (w — a)? + (y — 8)? — 7, 


b 
1 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Ans, A= — om O = om (a + 6 = O70 —7), 
2 v4 1 1 
o=S4F-1- (545), A’ =—r?, 


Ex. 5. Let S represent the parabola y? — 4ma, and S’ the circle as before. 
Ans, A=—4m*, O=—4m(a+m), O' = 6? —4ma—7r?, A’=—- 74%, 


372. To find the condition that two conics S and 8’ should 
touch each other. When two points, A, B, of the four inter- 
sections of two conics coincide, it is plain that the pair of lines 
AC, BD is identical with the pair 4D, BC. In this case, then, 
the cubic 

Ak’ + Ok? + Ok + A’=0, 
must have two equal roots. But it can readily be proved that 
the condition that this should be the case is i 


(0’ —9AA’)* = 4 (©? —3A@’) (0 -34’0), 
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or ©°O” + 18AA'OO' — 274A” — 440" — 4A'0' = 0, 


which is the required condition that the conics should touch. 

It is proved, in works on the theory of equations, that the 
left-hand member of the equation last written is proportional 
to the product of the squares of the differences of the roots of 
the equation in %; and that when it is positive the roots of 
the equation in & are all real, but that when it is negative two of 
these roots are imaginary. In the latter case (see Art. 282), 
S and S' intersect in two real and two imaginary points: in 
the former case, they intersect either in four real or four 
imaginary points. These last two cases have not been distin- 
guished by any simple criterion. 

If three points A, B, C coincide the conics osculate and in 
this case the three pairs of right lines are all identical so that 
the cubic must be a perfect cube; the condition for this are 
3A 8 @ , 

‘Car FF -32"* 
different kind and will be got further on. 


The conditions for double contact are of a 


Ex. 1, To find by this method the condition that two circles shalltouch. Forming 
the condition that the reduced equation (Hx. 3, Art. 371), 7? + (r?+r2— D*)k+ rh?=0, 
should have equal roots, we get r? +r? — D?=+ 2rr’; D=r +r’ as is geometrically 
evident, 


Ex. 2, The conditions for contact between two conics can be shortly found in 
the cases of trinomial equations by identifying the equations of tangents at any 
point given Arts, 127, 130, and are for 


Sy + ges + hay = 0, (le) + (my) + d(nz) = 0, (£03 + (gm) + (hn) = 0, 
for |(2x) + (my) + l(nz) = 0, a? + by? + cz? = 0, C) ne (F) Zn (=) =o 
for ax? + by? + c22=0, fyz+ gze+hay=0, (af 2)3 + (b92)3 + (ch2)3 =10; 


Ex. 8. Find the locus of the centre of a circle of constant radius touching a given 
conic, We have only to write for A, A’, 9, 0’ in the equation of this article, the 
values Ex. 4 and 5, Art. 871; and to consider a, Bas the running coordinates. The 
locus is in general a curve of the eighth degree, but reduces to the sixth in the case of 
the parabola. This curve is the same which we should find hy measuring from the 
curve on each normal, a constant length, equal to7, It is sometimes called the curve 
parallel to the given conic, Its evolute is the same as that of the conic. 

The following are the equations of the parallel curves given at full length, which 
may also be regarded as equations giving the length of the normal distances from 
any point to the curve. The parallel to the parabola is 


rs — (By? + 2? + Sma — 8m?) rt + {3y* + y? (2x? — 2max + 20m?) 


+ Sma? + 82a? — 82m3x + 16m} 7? — (y? — dma)? {y? + (x — m)?} = 0, 
: xX X, 
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The parallel to the ellipse is 

cir8 — 2¢276 {c? (a? + 5?) + (a = 20?) me (2a? = 6?) yt 

+ rt {ct (at + 402? + Bt) — Qc? (at — a?b? + 8b") aw? + 2c? (Bas — ab? + 55) y? 

+ (a4 — 6a7b? + 654) x4 + (6a4 — 6a2b? + B54) yt 4 (6a4 — 10070? + 604) x? y?} 

+r? {— 2a2b2ct (a? + 5) 4+ 202n2b? (Bat — ab? + b4) — 2c?y?a? (at — a?b? + 354) 

— bx (Gat — 10020? + 654) — a2y! (6at — 10020? + 6b) + wy? (40% — 6atd? — 6a2b* + 408) 
+ 202 (a? — 20%) a8 — 2 (at = a2? + 804) arty? — 2 (Bat — 0762+ 04) ay Qa? (67 — 2a”) yf 
+ (Va? + ay? — 0B?) ((w — 0)? + 9%} {(@ + 0)? + 9%} = 0. 

Thus the locus of a point is a conic, if the sum of squares of its normal distances to 
the curve be given. If we form the condition that the equation in r? should have 
equal roots, we get the squares of the axes multiplied by the cube of the evolute. If 
we make » = 0, we find the foci appearing as points whose normal distance to the 
curve vanishes, This is to be accounted for by remembering that the distance from 
the origin vanishes of any point on either of the lines x? + y? = 0. 


Ex. 4. To find the equation of the evolute of an ellipse. Since two of the normals 
coincide which can be drawn through every point on the evolute, we have only to 
express the condition that in Ex. Art. 370 the curves S and 8’ touch. Now when the 
term #? is absent from an equation, the condition that Az’ + 0’ + A’ should have 
equal roots reduces to 27AA%+4+40%=0. The equation of the evolute is therefore 
(ax? + 67? — c4)3 + 27a7b?c!u?y? = 0. (See Art. 248). 

Ex, 5. To find the equation of the evolute of a parabola. We have here 

S=y—4max, S’ = 2ay + 2 (2m — 2’) y — 4m, 

A=— 4m, 90=0, 0’=— 4m (Qm— x), A’=4my, 
and the equation of the evolute is 27my?= 4 (a — 2m)’. It is to be observed, that the 
intersections of S and S’ include not only the feet of the three normals which can be 
drawn through any point, but also the point at infinity on y. And the six chords of 
intersection of S and S’ consist of three chords joining the feet of the normals, and 
three parallels to the axis through these feet. Consequently the method used (Ex., 
Art. 370) is not the simplest for solving the corresponding problem in the case of the 
parabola, We get thus the equation found (Hx, 12, Art. 227), but multiplied by the 
factor 4m (2my + y’a — 2my’) — y’, 


373. If S' break up into two right lines we have’ A’=0, 
and we proceed to examine the meaning in this case of © and ©’, 
Let us suppose the two right lines to be # and y; and, by the 
principles already laid down, any property of the invariants, 
true when the lines of reference are so chosen, will be true in 
general. The discriminant of S+2kzy is got by writing h+% 
for h in A, and is A+2h(fg —ch)-—ck*. Now the coefficient 
of k* vanishes when c=03; that is, when the point ay lies on 
the curve S. The coefficient of & vanishes when fg=ch; that 
is (see Ex. 3, Art. 228), when the lines w and y are conjugate with 
respect to S. ‘Thus, then, when S' represents two right lines, A’ 
vanishes ; ©'=0 represents the condition that the intersection of 
the two lines should lie on S; and © =0 is the condition that the 
two lines should be conjugate with respect to 8. 
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The condition that A+ ©£+ @’%* should be a perfect square 
is ©’ =4A0’, which, according to the last Article, is the condition 
that either of the two lines represented by S’ should touch S. 
This is easily verified in the example chosen, where ©*— 4A’ 
is found to be equal to (be — f”) (ca — 9’), 


Ex. 1. Given five conies 8, S,, &c., it is of course possible in an infinity of ways 
to determine the constants J,, 7, &c., so that 
18; te SD as 1,85 + 1,5, = 1,55 
may be either a perfect square L*, or the product of two lines IfN: prove that the 
lines L all touch a fixed conic V, and that the lines 1, N are conjugate with regard 
to V. We can determine V so that the invariant © shall vanish for V and each 
of the five conics, since we have five equations of the form 
Aa, + Bb, + Ce, + 2Ff, + 2Gg, + 2Hh, =0, 
which are sufficient to determine the mutual ratios.of 4, B, &c., the coefficients in 
the tangential equation of V. Now if we have separately da,+é&c.=0, da,+hce.=0, 
Aa; + &, = 0, &., we have plainly also 
A (yay + lot, + 103 + Iyay + Iga;) + &e. = 0; 
that is to say, © vanishes for V and every conic of the system 
£5, + LS, + 183 + 18, + 1,85 
whence by this article the theorem stated immediately follows. If the line M be 
given, NV passes through a fixed point; namely, the pole of I with respect to V. 


Ex. 2. If six lines a, y, z, u, v, w all touch the same conic, the squares are con- 
nected by a linear relation : 
Ea? + Ly? + Iy2% + Lu? + Iv? + Tw? = 0, 
This is a particular case of the last example, but may be also proved as follows.: 
Write down the conditions, Art. 151, that the six lines should touch a conic, and 
eliminate the unknown quantities A, B, &c., and the condition that the lines should 
touch the same conic is found to be the vanishing of the determinant 
Aa’, 17, 17, May VrAdy Ava 
No?) Mo’s Yo"s MaVa» VoXoy Aote 
gy Hs’y Ya") Mala) Vea, Nafta 
Ag?) Ma?) Ys? May Ysray Natta 
As, Ms’s U5") MsYsy Yorsy Notts 
Ne”, He's Yo’s HoYor Yoo» Acie | « 
But this is also the condition that the squares should be connected by a linear relation, 


Bx. 8. If we are only given four conics S,, S,, Sz, S,, and seek to determine V, ag 
in Ex. 1, so that © shall vanish, then, since we have only four conditions, one of the 
tangential coefficients A, &c. remains indeterminate, but we can determine all the 
rest in terms of that; so that the tangential equation of V is of the form £ + kL’ = 0, 
or V touches four fixed lines. We shall afterwards show directly that in four ways 
we can determine the constants so that /,S,+ 1,S,+ 1,8,;+1,8, may be a perfect 
square. 

It is easy to see (by taking for M the line at infinity) that if Jf be a given line 
it is a definite problem admitting of but. one solution to determine the constants, so 
that 1,5, + &c. shall be of the form MN. And Hx.1 shows that J is the locus of 
the pole of .M with regard to V. Compare Hx. 8, Art, 228. 
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574. To find the equation of the patr of tangents at the points 
where S ts cut by any line Xx + py+ve. The equation of any 
conic having double contact with S, at the points where it meets 
this line, being AS + (Aw + wy + vz)? =0, it is required to deter- 
mine & so that this shall represent two right lines. Now it will 
be easily verified that in this case not only A’ vanishes but © 
also. And if we denote by 3 the quantity 

An’ + Bu? + Ov? + 2Fuv +2Gvr + 2AXp, 
the equation to determine & has two roots=0, the third root 
being given by the equation kA+Z=0. The equation of the 
pair of tangents is therefore 3S= A (Aw+ wy + vz)”. It is plain 
that when Ax + wy + vz touches S, the pair of tangents coincides 
with Aw +Ay+ve itself; and the condition that this should be 
the case is plainly 2 =0; as is otherwise proved (Art. 151). 

Under the problem of this Article is included that of finding 
the equation of the asymptotes of a conic given by the general 
trilinear equation. 


375. We now examine the geometrical meaning, in general, 
of the equation ©=0. Let us choose for triangle of reference 
any self-conjugate triangle with respect to S, which must then 
reduce to the form az’ + by’? + cz’ (Art. 258). We have there- 
fore f=0,g=0,h=0. The value then of © (Art. 370) reduces 
to bca' + cab' + abc', and will evidently vanish if we have also 
a =(, 6 =0, ¢ =0, that is to say, if S', referred to the same 
triangle, be of the form f'yz+g'zx+h'xy. Hence © vanishes 
whenever any triangle inscribed in S' is self-conjugate with regard 
to S. If we choose for triangle of reference any triangle self- 
conjugate with regard to S', we have f’=0, g'=0, h’'=0, and 
© becomes 

(bc —f*) a’ + (ca —g*) b' + (ab—h’) c's 

and will vanish if we have bc=/’, ca=q’, ab=h’. Now bc=f? 
is the condition that the line w should touch §; hence © also 
vanishes if any triangle circumscribing S is self-conjugate with 
regard to 8’. In the same manner it is proved that ©'=0 7s the 
condition either that it should be possible to inscribe in S a tri- 
angle self-conjugate with regard to S’, or to circumscribe about S 
a triangle self-conjugate with regard to S. When one of these 
things is possible, the other is so too. 
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A pair of conics connected by the relation © =0 possesses 
another property. Let the point in which meet the lines joining 
the corresponding vertices of any triangle and of its polar tri- 
angle with respect to a conic be called the pole of either 
triangle with respect to that conic; and let the line joining the 
intersections of corresponding sides be called their axis. Then 
if © =0, the pole with respect to S of any triangle inscribed in 
S' will lie on S'; and the axis with respect to 8’ of any tri- 
angle circumscribing S will touch S. For eliminating a, y, z 
in turn between each pair of the equations 

ax+hy+gz=0, he+byt+fe=0, gut+fyt+cz=0, 
we get (gh — af) x =(hf— bg) y =(f9 — ch) 2, 
for the equations of the lines joining the vertices of the triangle 
ayz to the corresponding vertices of its polar triangle with 
respect to S. These equations may be written Me= Gy = Hz, 
Ly) Aled 
PGs say 
Substituting these values in S’, in which it is supposed that the 
coefficients a’, b', c’ vanish, we get 2H/'+2Gy'+2Hh'=0, or 
©=0. The second part of the theorem is proved in like 
manner. 


Ex. 1. If two triangles be self-conjugate with regard to any conic S’, a conic can 
be described passing through their six vertices; and another can be described touch- 
ing their six sides (see Ex. 7, Art. 356). Let a conic be described through the three 
vertices of one triangle and through two of the other, which we take for a, y, z. 
Then, because it circumscribes the first triangle, 6’=0, ora+b+ce=0 (Ex. 2, 
Art. 871), and, because it goes through two vertices of xyz, we have a= 0, b=0, 
therefore c= 0, or the conic goes through the remaining vertex. The second part 
of the theorem is proved in like manner, 


and the coordinates of the pole of the triangle are 


Ex. 2. The square of the tangent drawn from the centre of a conic to the circle 
circumscribing any self-conjugate triangle is constant, and = a?+0? [M. Faure] 
This is merely the geometrical interpretation of the condition 6 = 0, found (Ex, 4, 
Art. 371), or a? + 6? -—7? =a?+0?, The theorem may be otherwise stated thus: 
«Every circle which circumscribes a self-conjugate triangle cuts orthogonally the 
circle which is the locus of the intersection of tangents mutually at right angles.” 
For the square of the radius of the latter circle is a? + 67. 


Ex. 8. The centre of the circle inscribed in every self-conjugate triangle with 
respect to an equilateral hyperbola lies on the curve. ‘his appears by making 
o2 = — a@ in the condition 6’ = 0 (Ex. 4, Art. 371), 

Ex. 4. If the rectangle under the segments of one of the perpendiculars of the 
triangle formed by three tangents to a conic be constant and equal to WW, the locus 
of the intersection of perpendiculars is the circle w?+y?=a?+0?+ M. For 0=0 
(Bx. 4, Art. 871) is the condition that a triangle self-conjugate with regard to the 
circle can be circumscribed about S, But when a triangle is self-conjugate with 
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regard to a circle, the intersection of perpendiculars is the centre of the circle and 
I is the square of the radius (Hx. 3, Art. 278). The locus of the intersection of rect- 
angular tangents is got from this example by making = 0. 

Ex. 5. If the rectangle under the segments of one of the perpendiculars of a 
triangle inscribed in S be constant, and = 1, the locus of intersection of perpen- 


1 1 
diculars is the conic concentric and similar with S, S=H (a+ is) [Dr. Hart]. 


This follows in the same way from 0’=0. 

Ex. 6. Find the locus of the intersection of perpendiculars of a triangle inscribed 
jn one conic and circumscribed about another [Mr. Burnside]. Take for origin the 
centre of the latter conic, and equate the values of 17 found from Hx. 4 and 5; then 
if a’, b’ be the axes of the conic S in which the triangle is inscribed, the equation of 


: a é , 
the locus is #7 + y?-—a?—@?= = 4; S. The locus is therefore a conic, whose axes 


- are parallel to those of S, and which is a circle when S is a circle. 

Ex. 7. The centre of the circle circumscribing every triangle, self-conjugate with 
regard to a parabola, lies on the directrix. This and the next example follow from 
®=0 (Hx. 5, Art. 371). 

Ex. 8. The intersection of perpendiculars of any triangle circumscribing a para- 
bola lies on the directrix. 

Ex. 9, Given the radius of the circle inscribed in a self-conjugate triangle, the 
iccus of centre is a parabola of equal parameter with the given one. 


876. If two conics be taken arbitrarily it is in general not 
possible to inscribe a triangle in one which shall be circum- 
scribed about the other; but an infinity of such triangles can 
be drawn if the coefficients of the conics be connected by a 
certain relation, which we proceed to determine. Let us suppose 
that such a triangle can be described, and let us take it for 
triangle of reference; then the equations of the two conics 
must be reducible to the form 

S =a" + y'+2"— 2yz- 2x -Qxry=0, 
S' = 2fyz + 2gzu + 2hxey =0. 
Forming then the invariants we have 

A=-4, O=4(f+g+h), O'=-(ftg+h}, d'=2fh; 

values which are evidently connected by the relation ©? = 4A0'.* 


* This condition was first given by Prof. Cayley (Philosophical Magazine, vol. vi. 
p. 99) who derived it from the theory of elliptic functions, He also proved, in the 
same way, that if the square root of 4A + 4°?@ + k@’ + A’, when expanded in powers 
of k, be A+ Bk + Ch? + &e., then the conditions that it should be possible to have 
@ polygon of m sides inscribed in U and circumscribing V, are for n= 8, 5, 7, &c. 


respectively 
C=0, C, D, E 


Dee 
BOF G 


ES = 0; 


=a), Auer 
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This is an equation of the kind fArt. 371) which is tnaffected 
by any change of axes; therefore, no matter what the form in 
which the equations of the conics have been originally given, 
this relation between their coefficients must exist, if they are 
capable of being transformed to the forms here given. Con- 
versely, it is easy to show, as in Ex. 1, Art. 375, that when the 
relation holds © =4A0’, then if we take any triangle circum- 
scribing S, and two of whose vertices rest on S’, the third must 
do so likewise. 

Ex. 1, Find the condition that two circles may be such that a triangle can bé 


inscribed in one and circumscribed about the other. Let D?— r?—+’2= G, then the 
condition is (see Ex. 3, Art. 371) 


(G — r?)? + 4r? (G@— vr’) =0, or (44+ 72)? =4r'r”?; 
whence D? =r’? + 2rr’, Huler’s well known expression for the distance between the 
— x 


centre of the circumscribing circle and that of one of the circles which touch the 
three sides. 


Ex. 2. Find the locus of the centre of a circle of given radius, circumscribing a 
triangle circumscribing a conic, or inscribed in an inscribed triangle. The loci are 
curves of the fourth degree, except that of the centre of the circumscribing circle 
in the case of the parabola, which is a circle whose centre is the focus, as is other- 
wise evident, 


Ex. 8. Find the condition that a triangle may be inscribed in 8’ whose sides 
touch respectively S+ 1S’, S+ mS’, S+n8’. Let 


S=aty+2—-2(14+1f) ye—-2 (1 +mg) ex —2 (1+ nh) ay, 
S!’=2 fyz + 2gzu + Bay ; 
then it is evident that S + JS’ is touched by z, &c. We have then 
A=— (2+/f+mg + nh)? — 2lmnfgh, 
@=2(ftgt+h) (2+ f+ mg + nh) + 2fgh (mn + nl + Im), 
O'=—(f+gth)?—-2(l+m+n) fgh, A’ =2fgh. 
Whence, obviously, 
{@ — A’ (mn + nl + Im)}? = 4 (A + Ilmnd’) {0’ + A’ (14+ m + n)}, 
which is the required condition, 


377. To find the condition that the line a+ wy + ve should 
pass through one of the four points common to S and S', This 
is, in other words, to find the tangential equation of these four 
points. Now we get the tangential equation of any conic of 


and for n = 4, 6, 8, &c. are 
D=0 {DE D, E, F 
BF N= 0) 98, 0, Ge 
F, H 
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the system S+8' by writing at+ka', &. for a, &c. in the 
tangential equation of S, or 
= (be —f?) V+ (ca — 9g’) uw? + (ab —h’) v* 
+2 (gh—af) pv +2 (hf— bg) vN+ 2 (fg —ch) jw=0. 
We get thus 2+ 4@ + k’S’=0, where 
@ = (bc' + b'e — 27") N’ + (ca’ +a — 299’) p* 
+ (ab' + a'b — 2hh') v’ + 2 (gh'+g'h—af'—a'f) wv 
+2 (hf! + hf —bg' —0'9) vN4+ 2 (fo + fig —ch'— ch) Xp. 

The tangential equation of the envelope of this system is there- 
fore (Art. 298) ®°=4>3'. But since S+£8', and the corre- 
sponding tangential equation, belong to a system of conics 
passing through four fixed points, the envelope of the system is 
nothing but these four points, and the equation ©” =4>>' is the 
required condition that the line Ax + wy + vz should pass through 
one of the four points. The matter may be also stated thus: 
Through four points there can in general be described two 
conics to touch a given line (Art. 345, Ex. 4); but if the given 
line pass through one of the four points, both conics coincide 
in one whose point of contact is that point. Now ®*=43 %' is 
the condition that the two conics of the system S+8’, which 
can be drawn to touch Aw + wy + v2, shaii coincide. 

It will be observed that @=0 is the condition obtained 
(Art. 335), that the line Aw+ wy + vz shall be cut harmonically 
by the two conics. 


378. To find the equation of t e four common tangents to two 
conics. ‘This is the reciprocal of the problem of the last Article, 
and is treated in the same way. Let 3 and 3’ be the tangential 
equations of two conics, then (Art. 298) 2+’ represents tan< 
gentially a conic touched by the four tangents common to the 
two given conics. Forming then, by Art. 285, the trilinear 
equation corresponding to 3+ 43’ =0, we get 

AS+kF + kA'S'=0, 
where 
F=(BC'+ B’C-2FF") a’ + (CA'+ CA-2G4G4’) y’ 
+(AB'+ A’'B-2HH') 2? 
+2(GH'+GH- AF'- A'P) yz+2(AF'+ HF-BA- BG) zx 
+2 (FG'+ F'G— CH'-— CH) ay, 
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the letters A, B, &c. having the same meaning asin Ast. 151. 
But AS+kF+A'S' denotes a system of conics whose en- 
velope is F*=4AA'SS'; and the envelope of the system evi- 
dently is the four common tangents. 

The equation F*=4AA'SS', by its form denotes a locus 
touching S and §’, the curve F passing through the points of 
contact. Hence, the eight points of contact of two conics with 
their common tangents, lie on another conic F. Reciprocally, the 
eight tangents at the points of intersection of two conics envelope 
another conic ®. 

It will be observed that F' =0 is the equation found, Art. 334, 
of the locus of points, whence tangents to the two conics form 
a harmonic pencil.* 

If S' reduces to a pair of right lines, F represents the pair 
of tangents to S from their intersection. 

Ex. Find the equation of the common tangents to the pair of conics 

ax? + by +c2=0, wa? + dy? + ¢2?=0, 
Here A = bc, B=ca, C= ab, whence 
F = aa’ (bc’ + b'c) x? + b0' (ca’ +e fei) y? + cc’ (ab’ + ab) 22, 
and the required equation is 
{aa’ (b’c + b'c) x? + bd’ (ca’ + c'a) y? + cc! (ab’ + a’b) 27}? 
= 4abca'b'c’ (ax® + by? + c2*) (a’x? + b'y? + cz"), 
which is easily resolved into the four factors 
x \{aa’ (be')} + y {bb" (ca’)} + 2 d{co’ (ab')} = 0. 


378a. If S and 8’ touch, F touches each at their point of 
contact. This follows immediately from the fact that F passes 
through the points of contact of common tangents to S and 9’. 
Similarly if S and 8’ touch in two distinct points, F also has 
double contact with them in these points. This may be verified 
by forming the F of cz’+2hxy, c’z*+2h’xy which is found to 
be of the same form, viz. 2cc’hh’2’ + 2hh’ (ch’ + ch) ay. 

From what has been just observed, that when S and 8S’ 
have double contact, F is of the form 7S +mS’, we can obtain 
a system of conditions that two conics may have double contact. 
For write the general value of F, given Art. 334, 


ax’ + by” + cz” + 2fye + 2ezx + 2hay, 


* T believe I was the first to direct attention to the importance of this conic in 


the theory of two conics, 
YO'G 
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then evidently if they have double contact every determinant 
vanishes of the system 

a,b,c, fy,gyh 

a, Oe, ff, # 

as Dyce tee Dent =O, 

That when Sand S’ have double contact, S, F and 8’ are - 
connected by a linear relation, may be otherwise seen, as 
follows: When Sand 8’ have double contact there is a value 
of & for which £S+ 8’ represents two coincident right lines. 
Now the reciprocal of a conic representing two coincident right 
lines vanishes identically. Hence we have 

PS+kb+>’=0 
identically. But the value of &, for which this is the case, is 
the double root of the equation 
BA+hKO+kO'+ A’=0. 

Eliminating & between the former equation and the two dif- _ 
ferentials of the latter we have 3, >’, ® satisfying the identical 
relation 

Dy Us oH 
3A, 20, ©’ 
@, 20), 3A" | =0, 

When two conics have double contact their reciprocals have 
double contact also; and it may be seen without difficulty that 
the relation just written between 3, %’, ® implies the following 
between S, S’, F 

ess Mea jes 
3A, 2A0’, © 
OF 20/0; 344 | =0, 

379. The former part of this Chapter has sufficiently shown 
what is meant by invariants, and the last Article will serve 
to illustrate the meaning of the word covariant. Invariants 
and covariants agree in this, that the geometric meaning of 
both is independent of the axes to which the questions are 
referred; but invariants are functions of the coefficients onty, 
while covariants contain the variables as well. If we are given 
a curve, or system of curves, and have learned to derive from 
their general equations the equation of some locus, U=0, 
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whose relation to the given curvey is independent of the axes 
to which the equations are referred, U is said to be a covariant 
of the given system. Now if we desire to have the equation 
of this locus referred to any new axes, we shall evidently arrive 
at the same result, whether we transform to the new axes the 
equation U=0, or whether we transform to the new axes the 
equations of the given curves themselves, and from the trans- 
formed equations derive the equation of the locus by the same 
rule that U was originally formed. Thus, if we transform the 
equations of two conics to a new triangle of reference, by 
writing instead of a, y, z, 
la+my+nz, la+m'y+n'z, Uaet+m"y+ ns; 

and if we make the same substitution in the equation F*=4A A’ SS’, 
we can foresee that the result of this last substitution can only 
differ by a constant multiplier from the equation F*=4AA’SS’, 
formed with the new coefficients of S and S’. For either form 
represents the four common tangents. On this property is 
founded the analytical definition of covariants. ‘ A derived 
function formed by any rule from one or more given functions 
is said to be a covariant, if when the variables in all are trans- 
formed by the same linear substitutions, the result obtained by 
transforming the derived differs only by a constant multiplier 
from that obtained by transforming the original equations and 
then forming the corresponding derived.” 


380. There is another case in which it is possible to predict 
the result of a transformation by linear substitution. If we have 
learned how to form the condition that the line Aw+ py + v2 
should touch a curve, or more generally that it should hold to 
a curve, or system of curves, any relation independent of the 
axes to which the equations are referred, then it is evident that 
when the equations are transformed to any new coordinates, 
the corresponding condition can be formed by the same rule 
from the transformed equations. But it might also have been 
obtained by direct transformation from the condition first ob- 
tained. Suppose that by transformation Aw + wy + vz becomes 

Dr (le + my + nz) + (a+ m'y + n'z) + (a+ my +n'2), 
and that we write this \'x+ p'y + v’z, we have 

N=D4+lptl'y, wa=mdrd4+ m+ my, v=nd4+n'e+n"n 
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Solving these equitions, we get equations of the form 
N= INE L' wt LY, w= MN M w+ M"Y, v= NN+ N'p'+ NV. 
If then we put these values into the condition as first obtained 
in terms of A, w, v, we get the condition in terms of X’, p’, v’, 
which can only differ by a constant multiplier from the condition 
as obtained by the other method. Functions of the class here 
considered are called contravariants. Contravariants are like 
covariants in this: that any contravariant equation, as for 
example, the tangential equation of a conic (bc —f”) + &e. =0 
can be transformed by linear substitution into the equation of 
like form (d’c' —f”)X” + &c. =0, formed with the coefficients 
of the transformed trilinear equation of the conic. But they 
differ in that 7, #, v are not transformed by the same rule as 
x, y, 2; that is, by writing for A, (A+ mptny, &e., but by the 
different rule explained above. 

The condition =0 found, Art. 377, is evidently a contra= 
variant of the system of conics S, 8’. 


381. It will be found that the equation of any conic co 
variant with S and S’ can be expressed in terms of S, S’ and F3 
while its tangential equation can be expressed in terms of 3, 3’, ®. 


Ex. 1. To express in terms of S, 8’, F' the equation of the polar conic of S with 
respect to 8’. From the nature of covariants and invariants, any relation found con- 
necting these quantities, when the equations are referred to any,axes, must remain 
true when the equations are transformed. We may therefore refer S and S’ to their 
common self-conjugate triangle and write S = az? + by? +cz*, S’=a*+y?+2% It 
will be found then that FW =a (64+ c) 2? +0 (c+a) y2+c (a+) 2. Now since the 
condition that a line should touch S is bcd? + cap? + aby? =0, the locus of the poles 
with respect to S’ of the tangents to 8 is bvx? + cay? + abz2?=0. But this may be 
written (4c + ca + ab) (a? + 42+ 22) =F. The locus is therefore (Ex. 1, Art. 371) 
@S’=F, In like manner the polar conic of S’ with regard to Sis O'S = F. 

Ex. 2. To express in terms of 8, S’, F' the conic enveloped by a line cut har- 
monically by Sand 8’. The tangential equation of this conic ® = 0 is 

(b +c) 2+ (c+ a) w+ (a+ 0) =0. 
Hence its trilinear equation is 
(¢-+.4) (a +2) a+ (a+b) O+e) Y+(c+a) b+e)#=0, 
or (be + ca + ab) (a? + y? + 22) + (@+0+4 0) (aa + by? + cz?) -F=0, 
or 0S’ +0'S -FP=0. 
Ex. 8. To find the condition that F° should break up into two right lines, It is 
abe (b+) (¢ +a) (a+) =0, or abe {((a+ 6 +) (be + ca + ab) — abe} = 0, 
or AA’ (00' — Ad’) = 0. 
which is the required formula. ©0’ = AA’ is also the condition that ® should break 
up into factors. This condition will be found to be satisfied in the case of two circles 
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which cut at right angles, in which ease any line through either centre is cut har- 
monically by the circles, and the locus of points whence tangents form a harmonic 
pencil also reduces to two right lines. The locus and envelope will reduce similarly 
if D2 = 2 (7? + +2), 

Ex. 4. To reduce the equations of two conics to the forms 

e+ y+ 22=0, ax? + by? + ce? =0. 
The constants a, b,c are determined at once (Ex. 1, Art. 871) as the roots of 
Ak’ — Ok? + Ok — A’ = 0, 
And if we then solve the equations 
P+y+2=S8, axt by + c=, a(b+c) a+b (c+a)Pt+e(at+dZ2=F 

we find x”, y*, 2? in terms of the known functions S, 8’, F. Strictly speaking, we 
ought to commence by dividing the two given equations by the cube root of A, since. 
we want to reduce them to a form in which the discriminant of S shall be 1. But it 
will be seen that it will come to the same thing if leaving S and S’ unchanged, we. 
calculate F* from the given coefficients and divide the result by A. 


Hx. 5. Reduce to the above form 
3x? — bay + 9y? —2a+4y=0, 5a? — May + 8y?-6e& -2=0. 
It is convenient to begin by forming the coefficients of the tangential equations. 
A, B, &. These are —4, —1, 18; —3, 3, —2; —16, —19, —9; 21, 24, —14, 


We have then 
A=-9, 0=— 54, 0’=-— 99, A’=—- 54, 


whence a, 4, c are 1, 2,3. We next calculate F' which is 
— 9 (23a? — 50ay + 44y? — 180 + 12y — 4). 


Writing then ; 
X?4+ Y?+4+ Z?= 32?— Cry+ 9?— w+ 4y, 
X?49¥24+3Z2= 5a®—Mey+ 8?— 6e— 2, 

5X? + 8Y? 4+ 9Z? = 23x? — 50xy + 44y? — 18¢ + 12y — 4. 

We get from 6S+ S’- FB, X?= (8y+1)?, 

from F- 38-28’, Y?= (2a—y)?%, 

from 284+3S'- BF, Z?=-(¢#+y+1) 


Ex. 6. To find the equation of the four tangents to S at its intersections with S’. 
Ans, (OS — AS’)? =4AS8 (O'S — F). 
Ex. 7. A triangle is circumscribed to a given conic; two. of its vertices move on 
fixed right lines Av + py + vz, \’a + p'y + v’z; to find the locus of the third. It was 
proved (Ex. 2, Art. 272) that when the conic is 2? — xy, and the lines aw—y, ba —y, 
the locus is (a + 5)? (2? — ay) = (a — 6)? 22. Now the right-hand side is the square of 
the polar with regard to S of the intersection of the lines, which in general would be 
P= (cee + hy +92) (us! ~ wv) + (lar + by + f2) (WN = vr) + (ger + fy + 02) (Aw! Nu) =0, 
and a + b= 0 is the condition that the lines should be conjugate with respect to S, 
which in general (Art. 373) is @ = 0, where . 
@ = ANN + Bup! + Cov’ + F (w' + p’v) + EG (vr 40/X) + (Ap! +p) = 
The particular equation, found Art. 272, must therefore be replaced in general by 
62U + AP? = 
Ex. 8. To find the envelope of the base of a triangle inscribed in S and two of 


whose sides touch 8’, 
Take the sides of the triangle in any position for lines of reference, and let 


S = 2 (fyz + gzu + hay), 
B= ot +? + 2 — 2yz — 2x — 2xy — 2hkay, 
where # and y are the lines touched by 8’, Then it is obvious that 4S + S’ will be 
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touched by the third side z, and we shall show by the invariants that this is a fized 

conic. We have F 

A=2fgh, 9=~-(ftgth)?—ghk, P=2(f+g+h)(2+hk), AT=— (2+ hk), 

whence @” — 4A’ = 4AA’h, and the equation 4S + S’=0 may be written in the form 
(90 — 480A’) S+ 4AA’S’=0, 

which therefore denotes a fixed conic touched by the third side of the triangle. It 

is obvious that when 0’ = 40A’ the third side will always touch 8’, 


Ex. 9. To find the locus of the vertex of a triangle whose three sides touch a 
conic U and two of whose vertices move on another conic V. We have slightly 
altered the notation, for the convenience of being abie to denote by U’ and V’ the 
results of substituting in U and V the coordinates of the vertex x’y/’z’. The method 
we pursue is to form the equation of the pair of tangents to U through a’y’z’; then 
to form the equation of the lines joining the points where this pair of lines meets V; 
and, lastly, to form the condition that one of these lines (which must be the base 
of the triangle in question) touches V. Now if P be the polar of w’y’z’, the pair of 
tangents is UU’ — P®. In order to find the chords of intersection with V of the pair 
of tangents, we form the condition that UU’ — P? + XV may represent a pair of lines. 
This discriminant will be found to give us the following quadratic for determining A,. 
2A’ +AE’ + AU’V’=0. Inorder to find the condition that one of these chords should 
touch U, we must, by Art. 372, form the discriminant of »U + (UU’ — P? + XV), and 
then form the condition that this considered as a function of mu should have equal 
roots. The discriminant is 

weA + w (2U’A +28) + {UA +A (0U" + AV’) + 0704}, 
and the condition for equal roots gives 
r (440 — 6?) + 4A2V’= 0. 
Substituting this value for A in \?A’+ AE” + AU'V’, we get the equation of the 
required locus 
16A2A’V — 44 (4A0’ — 0?) F+ U (4A0' — 0”)? = 0,. 
which, as it ought to do, reduces to V when 440’ = ©2,* 


Ex. 10. Find the locus of the vertex of a triangle, two. of whose sides touch UV, 
and the third side aU + bV, while the two base angles move on V. It is found by 
the same method as the last, that the locus is one or other of the conics, touching 
the four common tangents of U and V, 

DA’?V + ApE + p?U = 0, 
where A : 4 is given by the quadratic 
a (ab — Ba) X? + a (40a + 200) Au — Bu? = 0; 
where a=44A’', B= 0?— 440’, 


Ex. 11. To find the locus of the free vertex of a polygon, all whose sides touch Uj. 
and all whose vertices but one move on V, This is reduced to the last; for the line 
joining two vertices of the polygon adjacent to that whose locus is sought, touches 
a conic of the form aU+ OV. It will be found if X’, mw’; A”, nw”; A”, w’” be the 
values for polygons of »—1, m, and ~+1 sides respectively, that ’” =p’, 
pi = D'NDX" (ap” — A’BX”). In the case of the triangle we have \’= a, p’ = A’B; 
in the case of the quadrilateral \” = 6, uw” = a (44a + 280), and from these we can 


* The reader will find (Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, vol. 1. p. 844) a diss 
cussion by Prof. Cayley of the problem to find the locus of vertex of a triangle circum- 
scribing a conic S, and whose base angles move on given curves. When the curves. 
are both conics, the locus is of the eighth degree, and touches S at the points where. 
it is met by the polars with regard to S of the intersections of the two conics. 
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find, step by step, the values for every other polygon. (See Philosophical Magazine, 
vol, XIII. p. 337). 


Ex. 12. The triangle formed by the polars of middle points of sides of a given 
triangle with regard to any inscribed conic has a constant area [M. Faute]. 


Ex. 13, Find the condition that if the points in which a conic meets the sides of 
the triangle of reference be joined to the opposite vertices, the joining lines shall form 
two sets of three each meeting ina point, Ans, abe —2fgh — af? — bg? — ch? =0. 


382. The theory of covariants and invariants enables us 
readily to recognize the equivalents in trilinear coordinates of 
certain well-known formule in Cartesian. Since the general 
expression for a line passing through one of the imaginary 
circular points at infinity is e+y/(—1)+c, the condition that 
Az + wy + should pass through one of these points is \? + "= 0. 
In other words, this is the tangential equation of these points. 
If then =>=0 be the tangential equation of a conic, we may 
form the discriminant of 3+(A’*+ 4”). Now it follows from 
Aris. 285, 286, that the discriminant in general of >+ 4%’ is 

A? + kAO' + h'A'O + KA”. 

But the discriminant of 3+ &(A’+ yz’) is easily found to be 

A’+kA (a +6) + k’ (ab —h’). 
If, then, in any system of coordinates we form the invariants 
of any conic and the pair of circular points, ©’ =0 is the con- 
dition that the curve should be an equilateral hyperbola, and 
©=0 that it should be a parabola. The condition 

(a+ b)*=4(ab—h’), or (a—6)’+ 4h’ =0, 

must be satisfied if the conic pass through either circular point ; 
and it cannot be satisfied by real values except the conic pass 
through both, when a=), h=0. 

Now the condition ?+y”7=0* implies (Art. 34) that the 
length of the perpendicular let fall from any point on any line 
passing through one of the circular points is always infinite. 
The equivalent condition in trilinear coordinates is therefore 
got by equating to nothing the denominator in the expression 


* This condition also implies (Art. 25) that every line drawn through one of these 
two points is perpendicular to itself. This accounts for some apparently irrelevant 
factors which appear in the equations of certain loci. Thus, if we look for the equa- 
tion of the foot of the perpendicular on any tangent from a focus af, (a — a)’ + (y — 8)? 
will appear as a factor in the locus. For the perpendicular from the focus on either 
tangent through it coincides with the tangent itself, This tangent therefore is part 
of the locus, 
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for the length of a perpendicular (Art. 61). The general tan- 
gential equation of the circular points is therefore 


w+ w+ —2uv cos A — 2vr cos B— 2rAp cosC = 0. 


Forming then the © and ©’ of the system found by combining 
this with any conic, we find that the condition for an equilateral 
hyperbola ©’ = 0, is 


a+b+c—2fcosA —29 cosB—2h cosC=0; 
while the condition for a parabola © =0, is 
A siwA+B sin’? B+C sin’C + 2f sin B sinC 
+2G sinC snA+2H sin A sinB=0. 


The condition that the curve should pass through either circular 
point is ©” =40, which can in various ways be resolved into a 
sum of squares. 


383. If we are given a conic and a pair of points, the 
covariant F of the system denotes the locus of a point such 
that the pair of tangents through it to the conic are harmoni- 
cally conjugate with the lines to the given pair of points. 
When the pair of points is the pair of circular points at in- 
finity, F’ denotes the locus of the intersection of tangents at 
right angles. Now, referring to the value of F, given Art. 378, 
it is easy to see that when the second conic reduces to A’+ pw’; 
that is, when A’= B'=1, and all the other coefficients of the 
tangential of the second conic vanish, F is 


C (a? + y’)-2Gae-2Fy+A+B=0, 
which is, therefore, the general Cartesian equation of the locus 
of intersection of rectangular tangents. (See Art. 294, Eix.). 
When the curve is a parabola C=0, and the equation of the 
directrix is therefore 2(Gu+ Fy)=A+ B. 
The corresponding trilinear equation found in the same way is 


(B+C+2F cos A) x’+(C+A+2G4 cos B)y’+(A4+B+2H cosC) 2? 
+2(A cosA— fF — G4 cosC— H cos B) yz 
+2(B cosB-G —-HeoosA- F cosC) zx 
+2(CcosC —-H- FcosB— G cos A) ry =0, 
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It may be shown, as in Art. 128, that this represents a circle, 
by throwing it into the form 


b+ C+2F cosA a C+A4+2G Se, 


inAty sinB+e si ( : 
(x sinA+y sinB+< sin C) Se] x eae 
A+Bi2H cosC © ; ; : 
nO *) = dada Fang in A tensin B+ aysin 


where ©=0 is the condition (Art. 382) that the curve should 
be a parabola. When ©=0, this equation gives the equation of 
the directrix. 


384, In general, +43’ denotes a conic touching the four 
tangents common to = and &’; and when & is determined so 
that 2+43' represents a pair of points, those points are two 
opposite vertices of the quadrilateral formed by the common 
tangents. In the case where 3’ denotes the circular points at 
infinity, when 5+43' represents a pair of points, these points 
are the foci (Art. 258a). If, then, it be required to find the foci 
of a conic, given by a numerical equation in Cartesian coordi- 
nates, we first determine & from the quadratic 

(ab —h’\h? + A(a+b)k+ A’ =0. 
Then, substituting either value of in +h (d+ p’), it breaks 
up into factors (Aa’ + wy’ + v2’) (Aw + py" +e"); and the foci 


are = z; 2 Z. One value of & gives the two real foci, 


and the other two imaginary foci. The same process is appli- 
cable to trilinear coordinates. 

In general, 34+ 4(A* +m”) represents tangentially a conic 
confocal with the given one. Forming, by Art. 285, the corre- 
sponding Cartesian equation, we find that the general equation 
~ of a conic confocal with the given one is 

AS+h{C(x'+ y?) -2Ga-2hy+ A+B} +h =0. 
From this we can deduce that the equation of common 
tangents is 
{C (a? + y’) -2Ga—2fy+A+ By =4A8. 
By resolving this into a pair of factors 
{(w—a)’ + (y—8)"} {(@— a) + (y- BY; 
we can also get a, 8; a’, 8’ the coordinates of the foci. 


LZ 
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Ex. 1. Find the foci of 2x? —2ay + .2y?—2x2—8y+11. The quadratic here is 
82 + 4kA + A? = 0, whose roots arek=—A, k=—1A, But A=—9, Using the 
value & = 3, 5 

ON? + 21? + 8v? + 18uy + 12vA + 30Am + 8 (A? + pw?) = 3 (A+ 2n 4 v) (BA +4u 4d), 
showing that the foci are 1, 2; 8, 4. The value 9 gives the imaginary foci 
2+ 4(—1), 3+ 1). 
Ex. 2, Find the coordinates of the focus of a parabola given by a Cartesian 
equation, The quadratic here reduces to a simple equation, and we find that 
(@ + 6) {AN? + Bu? + 2Fuv + 2Gor + 2AAp} — A (A? +4 p?) 
is resolvable into factors, But these evidently must be 
(a+b)A-—A (a+b)B-A 
tase  tasnmens . 
The first factor gives the infinitely distant focus, and shows that the axis of the curve 


is parallel to Fx — Gy. The second factor shows that the coordinates of the focus 
are the coefficients of X and m in that factor. 


(a + 6) (2GX + 2F yu) and 


Ex. 8. Find the coordinates of the focus of a parabola given by the trilinear 
equation. The equation which represents the pair of foci is 
O’Z = A (A? + p? + v? — Quy cos A — 2vd cos B — 2Apu cos C). 
But the coordinates of the infinitely distant focus are known, from Art. 293, since it 
is the pole of the line at infinity, Hence those of the finite focus are 
ed A eo : 
Asin d+HsnB+G@snC’ HsnA+BsinB+ FsnC’ 
O'C-—A 
GsinA+ FsinB+ CsinC’ 


885. The condition (Art. 61) that two lines should be 
mutually perpendicular, 


AN + pe’ + vv’ — (wv + p’v) cos A — (vA’ + vr) cos B 

—(Ap’ +r’) cos C=O, 
is easily seen to be the same as the condition (Art. 293) that 
the lines should be conjugate with respect to 

+p’ +? —2uv cos A — 2vr cos B— 2Au cos C= 0. 

The relation, then, between two mutually perpendicular lines is 
a particular case of the relation between two lines conjugate 
with regard to a fixed conic. Thus, the theorem that the three 
perpendiculars of a triangle meet in a point is a particular 
case of the theorem that the lines meet in a point which join 
the corresponding vertices of two triangles conjugate with re- 
spect to a fixed conic, &c. It is proved (Geometry of Three 
Dimensions, Chap. 1X.) that, in spherical geometry, the two 
imaginary circular points at infinity are replaced by a fixed 
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imaginary conic; that all circles orf a sphere are to be considered 
as conics having double contact with a fixed conic, the centre 
of the circle being the pole of the chord of contact; that two 
lines are perpendicular if each pass through the pole of the 
other with respect to that conic, &c. The theorems then, which, 
in the Chapter on Projection, were extended by substituting, 
for the two imaginary points at infinity, two points situated 
anywhere, may be still further extended by substituting for 
these two points a conic section. Only these extensions are 
theorems suggested, not proved. Thus the theorem that the 
intersection of perpendiculars of a triangle inscribed in an 
equilateral hyperbola is on the curve, suggested the property 
of conics connected by the relation ©=0, proved at the end 
of Art. 375. 

It has been proved (Art.306) that to several theorems concern- 
ing systems of circles, correspond theorems concerning systems 
of conics having double contact with a fixed conic. We give 
now some analytical investigations concerning the latter clasg 
of systems. 


886. To form the condition that the line hx + wy +ve may 
touch S+ (Na+ p'y+vz). We are to substitute in 3, a+r, 
b+ p”, &e. for a, b, &e. The result may be written 

Z+ {a (wr — pv) + &e.} =0, 

where the quantity within the brackets is intended to denote 
the result of substituting in S pr’ — p’y, vA’ — Vr, Aw’ — V’pw for 
x,y, 2 This result may be otherwise written. For it was 
proved (Art. 294) that 

(ax’ + &e.) (ax + &e.) — (axa! + &e.)? = A (y2’ — yz)? + Ke. 
And it follows, by parity of reasoning, and can be proved in 
like manner, that ; 
(An? + &e.) (AN? + &e.) — (AAN'+ &e.)? = A fa (uv’— w’v)"*+ &e.}, 
where AA + &e. is the condition that the lines \xw+ py + vz, 
Vat p’'y+vz may be conjugate; or 
ANN + Bupl+ Ov + F (pvt pv) + G (vr 4 Yd) + Arm’ Vy) .5 
If then we denote AX”’+&c. by 3’, and AA’ + kc. by TT 
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and if we substitute for a(uv’ —p’v)’ + &e. the value just found, 
the condition previously obtained may be written 
(A + 3’) S—T?=0. 

If we recollect (Art. 821) that A, u, v may be considered as 
the coordinates of a point on the reciprocal conic, the latter 
form may be regarded as an analytical proof of the theorem 
that the reciprocal of two conics which have double contact is a 
pair of conics also having double contact. This condition may 
also be put into a form more convenient for some applications, if 
instead of defining the lines Aw + wy + vz, &e. by the coefficients 
A, #, Vv, &c., we do so by the coordinates of their poles with re- 
spect to S, and if we form the condition that the line P’ may touch 
S+P”, where P’ is the polar of 2y2’, or axx’ + &e. Now the 
polar of x’y’z’ will evidently touch S when 2’y’z’ is on the curve 3 
and in fact if in = we substitute for A, uw, v; ,, S,, S, the coeffi- 
cients of x, y, 2 in the equation of the polar, we get AS’. And 
again two lines will be conjugate with respect to S, when their 
poles are conjugate; and in fact if we substitute as before for 
A, #, vin II we get AR, where RF denotes the result of substituting 
the coordinates of either of the points a’y/2’, awy’z”, in the 
equation of the polar of the other. The condition that P’ should 
touch S+ P” then becomes (1+ S”) S’= Rf’. 


387. To find the condition that the two conics 
S+(Natwy+ve}, S+ ot py 4 v2), 
should touch each other. They will evidently touch if one of 
the common chords (e+ p'yt+v2)4 (Met p’y+v’z) touch 
either conic. Substituting, then, in the condition of the last 
Article ’ +” for A, &e., we get 
(A+ 3’) (2+ 2114+ 3”) = (3'4+ 1)’, 
which reduced may be written in the more symmetrical form 
(A+ 2) (A+ 3”) =(4411)’. 
The condition that S+ P” and 8+ P” may touch is found 
from this as in the last Article, and is 
(1+ 8)(14 8”)=(14 R) 
Ex. 1. To draw a conic having double contact with S and touching three given 
conics S+ P?, S+ P’, S+ P’”, also having double contact with S. Let ayz be the 


coordinates of the pole of the chord of contact with S of the sought conic S + P%, 
then we have 


(1+ S) (1+ 8) = (1+ P')?; (14.8) (14.8")= (14+ P")?; (145) 049”) = (4? 
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where the reader will observe that 8’, S”, §’” are known constants, but S, P’, &c. 
involve the coordinates of the sought point zyz. If then we writel1+S = 72%, &e., 
we get 

Bee PP ek PUN pple ha Pur 
It is to be observed that P’, P”, P’”’ might each have been written with a double. 
sign, and in taking the square roots a double sign may, of course, be given to 


k’, k”’, k’’, Tt will be found that these varieties of sign indicate that the problem 
admits of thirty-two solutions. The equations last written give 


k (kK! me k’’) — fP’ ae jee k (A” i kK”) = Pp" = 12a 
whence eliminating %, we get 
Pp’ (&”" me Hen) + Pp” (3% = k’) + Pp” (h’ ae k”’) = 0, 


the equation of a line on which must lie the pole with regard to S§ of the chord 
of contact of the sought conic. This equation is evidently satisfied by the point 
P= P” =P”, But this point is evidently one of the radical centres (see Art. 306), 
of the conics $+ P?, S+ P’”, S+P', 
P’ pr p” 

The equation is also satisfied by the point pi aa In order to see the. 
geometric interpretation of this we remark that it may be deduced from Art. 386; 
that the tangential equations of § + P”, S + P’” are respectively 


(1+ 8’) DHA (a'+ py + v2’), 14+ 8) SHA Aa’ + py” + v2"")?, 


Xx i + ¢ zr Aa” + yy i att 
Hence ae oa eee += ae 


represent points of intersection of common tangents to S+ P”, 8+ P’, that is to. 


, wt 


, a x . 
say, the coordinates of these points are i ate re &c., and the polars of these points, 


, uy , Pp” wr 


J 2 : 
with respect to S, are a ak i: It follows that Tei Tn ee denote the pole, with 


respect to S, of an axis of similitude (Art. 306) of the three given conics. And the 
theorem we have obtained is,—the pole of the sought chord of contact lies on one 
of the lines joining one of the four radical centres to the pole, with regard to 8, of 
one of the four axes of similitude. This is the extension of the theorem at the end 


of Art. 118. 
To complete the solution, we seek for the coordinates of the point of contact of 
S +P? with S+ P”. Now the coordinates of the point of contact, which is a centre 


f : k 
of similitude of the two conics, being z - a &c., we must substitute a + ve x’ for 


g, &c, in the equations kk’ =1+P’, &c., and we get 


k 
be =14P +5 8; bi = 14 P44 RB; Ak” = 1+ Pl" +7, RB, 


where R, R’ are the results of substituting «’y"2”, «’”y'"2'” respectively in the polar 
of xyz’, We have then 


h k P 
k (k' — k’) ph P” 47 (8'— R); kh (kh! — k'”’) = P= PY +7, (S'— FR), 
whence eliminating 4, we have 


la ar R mt RY ay fal | R’ Ata S’ wir at = s’ fe ( vy ax z) 
P'{i -Z-(% ~7)} +P {vr -F-(#- ZB) +P {i aa (#-=)h, 


the equation of a line on which the sought point of contact must lie; and which 
evidently joins a radical centre to the point where P’, Pp”, P'” axe respectively pro- 
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ay <3, irae, orto 1, WK’ — RB, Kk!" — Rt. But if we 
form the equations of the polars, with respect to S+ P”, of the three centres of 
similitude as above, we get 

(A'k" 4 R) Pp = IBY, (AR! a, R’) Pp’ = RHEE. &e., 


portional to &%’ — 


showing that the line we want to construct is got by joining one of the four radical 
centres to the pole, with respect to S+ P”, of one of the four axes of similitude. 
This may also be derived geometrically as in Art. 121, from the theorems proved, 
Art. 306. The sixteen lines which can be so drawn meet S + P”? in the thirty-two 
points of contact of the different conics which can be drawn to fulfil the conditions 
of the problem,* 


* The solution here given is the same in substance (though somewhat simplified 
in the details) as that given by Prof. Cayley, Crelle, vol. XXXIX. 

Prof. Casey (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 1866) has arrived at another 
solution from considerations of spherical geometry. He shows by the method used, 
Art. 121 (a), that the same relation which connects the common tangents of four circles 
touched by the same fifth connects also the sines of the halves of the common tan- 
gents of four such circles on a sphere; and hence, as in Art. 121 (6), that if the 
equations of three circles on a sphere (see Geometry of Three Dimensions, chap. IX.) 
be S—L?=0, S—M?=0, S— N*=0, that of a group of circles touching all three 
will be of the form 


lar (8 - DB} + tu ($2 — I} + dle (8? — WY} = 0. 


This evidently gives a solution of the problem in the text, which I have arrived 
at directly by the following process. Let the conic S be w+ y?+ 2%, and let 
L=le+my+nz, M=le+m'y+n'z; then the condition that S—L?, S—M? 
should touch is (Art. 887) (l1—S’) (L—8”)=(1— &)?, where S’= 2? +m? + n?, 
8” =1? 4m"4n", R=Il'+mm'+nn'. I write now (12) to denote J(1—S’)(1—S”) —(1— R), 


Let us now, according to the rule of multiplication of determinants, form a detcr- 
minant from the two matrices containing five columns and six rows each, 
ih Oh 305 @; 0 Ose On Oy il, 
1, 4 m, nm, J(1—8%) -1,4 m, 1, Ja—8), 
1, v" m', n, nie! —_ 8”) = 1, v; m’, n, niet = 8”), 
bal, Pee, ee MO SiS) Ss Lt an Gan ni 9S) 
ike ee mi", nn”, Aa = S,) = 1, es m’”, n, ACL = 84); 
1, Uy my mM, (1 — 85) —1, dy, my my (lL — 85). 


The resulting determinant which must vanish, since there are more rows than 
golumns, is 


0, DS el el el, 1 
N2—S'), 0, (12), (18), (14), (15), 
2-8", (12), 0, (28), (24), (25) 
J — 8"), (13), (28), 0, (84), (85), 
J — Sy), (14), (24), 34), 0, (45) 


A(1— 45), (15), (25), (85), (45), 0 =0, 


an identical relation connecting the invariants of five conics all having double contact 
with the same conic S. Suppose now that the conic (5) touches the other fouy, 
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; Ex, 2, The four conics having double contact with a given one 9, which can be 
arawn through three fixed points, are all touched by four other conics also having double 
contact with S.* Let 


S= a? + y? + 2 — Qyz cos A — 22x cos B — Qxy cos C, 
then the four conics are S = (w + y + z)®, which are all touched by 
S = {x cos(B— C) + y cos(C — A) + 2 cos (A — B)}?, 
and by the three others got by changing the sign of A, B, or C, in this equation. 


Ex. 3. The four conics which touch 2, y, z, and have double contact with 9 aré 
all touched by four other conics having double contact with 8, Let M=4}(4+B+C), 
then the four conics are 

S= {«sin(M— A)+ ysin(M— B) +zsin (M- C)}2, 


together with those obtained by changing the sign of A, B, or C in the above; and 
one of the touching conics is 


s= fe sin}Bsin3C ysin}Csin} A zsin}A sin}B)? 

m sin $A sin¢B sin3C } g 

the others being got by changing the sign of z, and at the same time increasing B 
and C by 180°, &e. 


Ex. 4. Find the condition that three conics U, V, W shall all have double contact 
with the same conic. The condition, as may be easily seen, is got by eliminating 
A, My, v between 

AX? — O)2n + O/Ap? — A’pu3 = 0; 
and the two corresponding equations which express that »V — vW, vW — XU break 
up into right lines. 


then (15), &c. vanish; and we learn that the invariants of four conics all having 
double contact with S and touched by the same fifth are connected by the relation 
0, (12), (13), (14) 
(12), 0, (23), (24) 
(13), (23), 0, (34) 
(14), (24), (84), 0 | =9, 


or JI{(12) (84)} + J{(13) (24)} + J{(14) (23)} = 0. 

We may deduce from this equation as follows the equation of the conic touching 
three others. If the discriminant of a conic vanish, S = 1, and then the condition of 
contact with any other reduces to R=1. If, then, a, 8, y be the coordinates of any 
point satisfying the relation S— L?= 0, or x? + y? + 2? — (la + my + nz)? = 0, then 
ax + By + yz)? _ 
et Bree) = 
evidently denotes a conic whose discriminant vanishes and which touches § — L?, 
If, then, we are given three conics S— L?, S— M?, S— N?, take any point a, B, y 
on the conic which touches all three and take for a fourth conic that whose equa- 
tion has just been written, then the functions (14), (24), (84) are respectively 


1- fe il aera 1 aot and we see that any point on the conic touching 
all three satisfies the relation 


A(S)’ (Sie sel 
A[(23) (0S) — Z}] + JEG1) CS) — 13] + ALG2) {(S) — W}] = 0. 
* This is an extension of Feuerbach’s theorem (p. 127), and itself admits of 
further extension, See Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, vol, V1. p. 67, 


FEI ae ipa 
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388. The theory of invariants and covariants of a system 
of three conics cannot be fully explained without assuming some 
knowledge of the theory of curves of the third degree. 

Given three conics U, V, W, the locus of a point whose polars 
with respect to the three meet ina point is a curve of the third 
degree, which we call the Jacobian of the three conics. For we 
have to eliminate x, y, 2 between the equations of the three 
polars 


Ue t U,yt+ Uzg=0, Vier Viyt+ Ve=0, Wat Wy + We=0, 
and we obtain the determinant 
CNV Wi VV le Ue 1 RO ea 


It is evident that when the polars of any point with respect to 
U, V, W meet in a point, the polar with respect to all conics of 
the system /U+mV+nW will pass through the same point. 
If the polars with respect to all these conics of a point A on 
the Jacobian pass through a point B, then the line AB is cut 
harmonically by all the conics; and therefore the polar of B 
will also pass through A. The point B is, therefore, also on 
the Jacobian, and is said to correspond to A. The line AB 
is evidently cut by all the conics in an involution whose foci 
are the points A, B. Since the foci are the points in which two 
corresponding points of the involution coincide, it follows that 
if any conic of the system touch the line AJ, it can only be 
in one of the points A,B; or that if any break up into two 
right lines intersecting on AB, the points of intersection must 
be either A or B, unless indeed the line AB be itself one of 
the two lines. It can be proved directly, that if JU+mV+nW 
represent two lines, their intersection lies on the Jacobian, 
For (Art. 292) it satisfies the three equations 


1U,+mV,+nW,=0, 1U,+ mV,+nW,=0, 1U,+ mV,+nW,=03 


whence, eliminating J, m, n, we get the same locus as before. 
The line AB joining two corresponding points on the Jacobian 
meets that curve in a third point; and it follows from what 
has been said that AB is itself one of the pair of lines passing 
through that point, and included in the system 1U+ mV+nW. 
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The general equation of the Jacobian is 

(ag’h”) a + (OP) y° + (of) 2 

~ {(aB'g”)+ (aif aty—{(ca’h”)+(af’g")}a"e—{(aB/f”)+ (bg Wye 
Ube") + (Of'g]y"a—{(ca'f”) + (og'h’ haar {(Be'g”) + (ch/f”)} ay 
| — {(ab'e") +2 (fy'h")} aye =0, 
where (ag’h”) Ke, are abbreviations for determinants. 


Ex. 1. Through four points to draw a conic to touch a given conic W. Let the 
four points be the intersection of two conics U, V; and it is evident that the problem 
admits of six solutions. For if we substitute a+ ka’, &c. for a in the condition 
(Art. 372) that U and W should touch each other, #, as is easily seen, enters into 
the result in the sixth degree. The Jacobian of U, V, W intersects W in the six 
points of contact sought. For the polar of the point of contact with regard to W 
being also its polar with regard to a conic of the form \U+ mV passes through the 
intersection of the polars with regard to U and V. 


Ex. 2. If three conics have a common self-conjugate triangle, their Jacobian 
is three right lines. For it is verified at once-that the Jacobian of ax + by? + cz’, 
Wx? + Oy? + 2, aa? + b"y? + 0" is cyz = 0. 

Ex, 3. If three conics have two points common, their Jacobian consists of a line 
and a conic through the two points. It is evident geometrically that any point on 
the line joining the two points fulfils the conditions of the problem, and the theorem 
can easily be verified analytically. In particular the Jacobian of a system of three 
circles is the circle cutting the three at right angles, 


Ex. 4. The Jacobian also breaks up into a line and conic if one of the quantities 
S be a perfect square Z?. For then L is a factor in the locus, Hence we can describe 
four conics touching a given conic S at two given points (S, Z) and also touching 8”; 
the intersection of the locus with 8” determining the points of contact, 

When the three conics are a conic, a circle, and the square of the line at infinity, 
the Jacobian passes through the feet of the normals which can be drawn to the conic 
through the centre of the circle, 


388 (a). We return now to the theory of two conics which 
it was not possible to complete until we had explained the 
nature of Jacobians. We have seen that a system of two conics 
S, S’ has four invariants A, ©, ©’, A’, and a covariant conic F, 
but there is besides a cubic covariant. In fact, the covariant 
conic F has a common self-conjugate triangle with 8, S’ 
(Art. 381, Ex. 1), therefore (Art. 388, Ex. 2) if we form J the 
Jacobian of 8, S’, F we obtain a cubic covariant, which, in fact, 
represents the sides of the common self-conjugate triangle of S 
end 8’. It appears from (Art. 378a) that J vanishes identi- 
cally if 8 and 8’ have double contact. We have given (Art. 381, 


Ex. 4) another method of obtaining the equation of the sides 
AAA, 
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of the common self-conjugate triangle, and if we compare the 
results of the two methods, we get the identical equation 


J?’=F*° —F’ (08’ + 0’S) +F (4’08’ + AO’S”) 
+ FSS’ (00’ - 84d’) — A?’ AS* — A’A’S8” 
+ A’ (2A0’ — ©’) 8?S8’ + A (240 — ©”) SS” 
Thus we see that a system of two conics has, besides the four 
invariants, four covariant forms 8, 8’, F, J, these being con- 
nected by the relation just written. In like manner, there are 
four contravariant forms 2, 3’, &, TF, where the last expresses 
tangentially the three vertices of the self-conjugate triangle, its 


square being connected by a relation, corresponding to that just 
written, between =, >’, ® and the invariants. 


Ex. 1. Write down the 12 forms for the conics x? + y? + 2%, aa+ by? + cz. 

Ans. A=1, O=a+6+¢, 8’ =bc+ca+ab, A’=abe, 
Sa=ett+ yt 2, = ax + byte, F=a(b+c)a?+b(ct+a)y?+e (a+b) 2%, 
J =(b—c) (¢—a) (a— 3) xyz, 
L=A24 p24 v4, L’=Sedh? +cap?+abv2, 6=(b+0) 2+ (c+a) p2+ (a+b) r%, 
I= (6—c) (c—a) (a— 3) App. 


Ex. 2. Find an expression for the area of the common conjugate triangle of two 
conics. The square of the area is found to be 


670”? + 18AA’O60’ — 27A2A” — 4A6” — 4A’62 


M? sin?A sin?B sin?C TP? s 


where 1 is the area of the triangle of reference, and I” the result of substituting in I, 
sin A, sin B, sin C, the coordinates of the line at infinity. That the expression must 
contain in the numerator the condition of contact, and in the denominator I’, is 
evident from the consideration that this area must vanish if the conics touch, and 
becomes infinite if any vertex of the triangle be at infinity, 


388 (6). We have already explained what is meant by 
covariants which express relations satisfied by x, y, 2, the 
coordinates of a point lying on a locus having some permanent 
relation with the original curve or curves, and by contravariants 
which express relations satisfied by A, m, v the tangential 
coordinates of a line, whose section by the original curve or 
curves has some property unaffected by transformation of 
coordinates. There are besides forms called mixed concomitants 
which contain both a, y, 2 and also A, #, v, and these we proceed 
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to enumerate for the system of two conics S, 8’. These 
mixed concomitants of a system of two curves may also be 
regarded as covariants of the system of three, consisting of 
S, S’ and the right line Aw+py+vz. For instance, we may 
form the Jacobian of that system, or the locus of the point 
whose polars, with respect to S and S’, intersect on Aw + py + vz, 
thus obtaining the mixed concomitant N or | X, pw, Y 


which for the canonical form is [sippy fol 
r(b—c) ye+ pm (c—a)zx+v(a—bd) xy. SY, SY, 8, 


There is evidently a corresponding reciprocal form N’ obtained 
in the same way from 3, >’, which for the canonical form is 
apv (b—c)x+ bvr (c— a) y+ chu (a—b)z, 
This expresses the equation of the line joining the poles of 
Ac+ wy +vze with respect to S and S’. Again, for any line 
Ac+py+vz, we may take its pole with regard to § and 
again the polar of that point with regard to S’ and so 
obtain a companion line #. This for the canonical form is 
anrxz + buy +evz. We obtain a different companion line K’ by 
taking the pole with regard to S’ and then the polar with 
regard to S, thus finding bcd\w+capy+abve. Gordan has 
shewn (Clebsch, Geometrie, p. 291) that there are in all eight 
mixed concomitants of a system of two conics in terms of which, 
and of the forms previously enumerated, all other concomitants 
can be expressed. In addition to the four already mentioned we 
may take the Jacobian of A, S and Ax+py+vz, or for the 
canonical form 
uv (b—c)a+vr(c—a)y+rApu(a—b)z;3 
and, in like manner, the Jacobian of K’, 8’, and ¥w+ wy + vz, or 
pra (b—c) «+ varb* (c—a)y + Amc’ (a—b) 2. 
These with the two reciprocal forms 
Aayz (b — c) + phew (c— a) + very (a—b), 
and Abe (b—c) yz + ca (¢ — a) 2+ vab(a—b) ay 
make up the entire system. 
We return now to the theory of three conics. 


388(c). To find the condition that a line a + wy + vz should 
ae cut in involution by three conics. It appears from Art. 335 
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and from the Note, Art. 342, that the required condition is the 
vanishing of the determinant 
cr —2gvr +av*, cu” — 2fvxw +bv’, cw —fvry —gve +h¥ 
CM —29'vr +a'v, oy? — 2f' vp +0'V’, CA —f vr —9’ vp +h'V? 
N29" vr+0"V", Cw Of vpn + BY V*, Ap —f’ VAG" Vp +h’V? 
When this is expanded it becomes divisible by v’, and may be 
written 
(Bei) + pw? (ca’g”) + ¥* (ab‘R”) + Mp {2 (ch) — (Be'g")} 
+ dYy {2 (B79) — (BER) + wir {2 (e9’h") — (ca f)} 
+ av 2 (af’g”) — (ca'K”)} +R (2 (b9'B") — (0B) 
vp [2 (alif”) — (ab'g”)} + dur {(ab'e”) 4 (fy'h")} = 0. 
This may also be written in the determinant form 
a,b,c, f, 29, 2h 
a’, Bc, of, 29’, 2h’ 
a’, b", c", af", 29", 2h" 
r, Vey i 
Py ay r 
v,oh@ ,% 
From the form of this condition, it is immediately inferred that 
any line cut in involution by three conics U, V, W is cut in 
involution by any three conics of the system /1U+mV+nW. 
The locus of a point whence tangents to three conics form a 
system in involution is got by writing a, y, 2 for d, w, v in the 
preceding, and the reciprocal coefficients A, B, &c. instead of 
a, b, &e. 


389. If we form the discriminant of /U+ mV +nW, we may 
write the result ?A + U’m@,, + 'n0,,, + linnO,,, + &e., and the co= 
efficients of the several powers of /, m, n will be invariants of 
the system of conics. All these belong to the class of invariants 
already considered, except the coefficient of /mn, in which each 
term adc of the discriminant of U is replaced by 

ab’c” + ab’e + a'b"c + abe” + abe’ + a’b’c, &e. 

Another remarkable invariant of the system of conics, first 
obtained by .a different method by Prof. Sylvester, is found by 
the help of the principle (Higher Algebra, Art. 139), that when we 
have a covariant and a contravariant of the same degree, we 
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can get an invariant by substituting differential symbols in 
either, and operating on the other. By the help of the Jacobian 
and the contravariant of the last article we get the invariant 7, 


T= (ab’e’)’ + 4 (ab’f”) (acif”) + 4 (be’g’”) (ba’g’”) +4 (ca’h’”) (cb'h”) 
+8 (a9) (OF'9") +8 (af'1) (of'R") + 8 (cg'h’) (B9'h”) 

— 8 (ag’h”) (be/f”) — 8 (BLP) (ca’g”’\ — 8 (cf’g”) (a’h”) 

+4 (al'e") (fy'h") —8 (fy. 


389a. Some of the properties of a system of three conics 
can be studied with advantage by expressing each in terms of 
four lines x, y, z, w: thus 
U=ax’ + by? + cz? + dw, Vadx'+0y+d2+dw’, 

Wade? + by? + ce +d'u". 

It is always possible, in an infinity of ways, to choose 2, y, 2, wy 
so that the equations can be brought to the above form; for. 
each of the equations just written contains explicitly three in« 
dependent constants; and each of the lines x, y, z, w contains 
implicitly two independent constants. The form, therefore, just 
written puts seventeen constants at our disposal, while U, V, W, 
contain only three times five, or fifteen, independent constants. 
The equations of four lines are always connected by a relation 
of the form w=dAx+py+vz, and we may suppose that the 
constants A, &c. have been included in x, &c., so that this rela- 
tion may be written in the symmetrical form a+ y¥+z2+w=0. 

Let it be required now to find the condition that U, V, W 
may have a common point. Solving for x”, y’, 2’, w’ between 
the equations V=0, V=0, W=0, and denoting by A, B, C, D 
the four determinants (dc’'d’), (dc’a’’\, (da’b”), (ba’c’”), we get 
x’, y’, 2, w’ proportional to A, B, C, D; and substituting in 
xt+y+z2+w=0, we obtain the required condition 


V(A) +V(B) +V(C) + VD) = 
r (A?+ B°4 04+ D?-2AB-2B0—2CA —2AD—2BD -2CD)* 
= 64A BCD. 


The left-hand side of this equation is the square of the 
invariant 7’ already found; the right-hand side AGCD is an 
invariant which we shall call M4, whose vanishing expresses the 
condition that it may be possible to determine /, m, n, so that 
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1U+mV+nW shall be a perfect square. This invariant may 
be directly found from the principle that when the equation 
of a conic is a perfect square its reciprocal vanishes identically. 
The reciprocal of 1S + mS’+ nS” is evidently (Art. 377) 


PS + mS’ + n°d” + mn®,, + nl, + ln®,,, 


and if we equate separately ea:h coefficient to zero and then 
linearly eliminate the six quantities /’, m’, &c., we get the result 


AaB 0 Fiee 
Ag ; B’ ; Cf, Uses (G4 . H’ 
EAs Be, CS Ff”, Ge H’ / 


C., Fy Gy Hy |=, 


12? 12) 12) 12) 12? 12 


where A,,, &c. denote the coefficients in ®,,, &c., Art. 377. 
This determinant is of the fourth degree in the coefficients of each 
conic, those of the first conic, for example, entering in the second 
degree into the first row, and in the first into the fifth and 
sixth, and so for the others. It follows that four conics of the 
system S+1U+ mV+nW can be determined so as to be per- - 
fect squares (see Hx. 3, Art. 373), for if we equate to nothing 
the invariant M found for S+/U, V, W, we have an equation 
of the fourth degree for determining J. 


389b. Considering two conics, if we form the discriminant 
of the reciprocal system 73+m3’ we get no new invariant, 
the discriminant in fact being 


PA’ + PmAO + lm?A’O’ + mA”, 
But if we form the discriminant of 73 + m3S'+n3" the coefficient 
of lmn, answering to ©,,, of Art. 389, or 

A, (BC, fie JEN OM 2 FE) a &e. 
is an invariant of the second degree in the coefficients of each 
conic, not expressible in term of the invariants A, ©,,,, &e. 


Mr. Burnside has shewn that the invariant 7 of Art. 389, 
which is of the same order in the coefficients, is expressible in 
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terms of this new invariant and of those of Art. 889. In fact, 
let two of the conics have the canonical form, and write them 


e+y+2=0, lx? +my’?+nz’=0, 
ax” + by? + cz? + Afyz + 2gzu + 2hay =0. 
If then we form the resultant of the three, that is, the condition 


that they shall have a commen point, the first two equations 
are satisfied by 


v=m—-n=a, y=n—-l=B, v=l-m=y. 


Substituting these values in the third and clearing of radicals, 
we have 


{a’a? + B°B"+ c'y’— 2beBy — 2caya— 2abaB + 4(ABy + Bya+Cap)\* 
= 64a8y (Foghat Ghf@ + Hfgy). 
The left-hand side of the equation is what we have before 


called TJ’. Writing then for a, 8, y their values m—n, n—J, 
l— m, we can reduce 7’ to 


{1(b+c)+m(c+a)+n(a+b)}?—4 (a+b 4c) (amn + bnl + clm) 
—4 (Al + Bm? + Cn?) =4(A4+ B+ OC) (mn+nl+ ln) 
+8 {Al(m+n)+ Bm (n+) + Cn (l+m)} 


all the separate groups in which expression will be found to be 
fundamental invariants of the system, except Al’ + Bm’ + Cn’, 
which is @,,,0,,,—© where © is the invariant of this Article. 


Thus we get 
=O? og — 4 (Pron 195 + Gers ona + Pair a90) + 120. 


122 133 211° 233 811 322 


If we consider the discriminant of 7S+mS'+n8" as a 
ternary cubic in 7, m, n, and by the theory of cubic curves form 
its S and 7 invariants, Mr. Burnside has calculated the S to 
be T7?—48W, and the T to be 87'(72M-—T”’). Thus we have 
T’?—48M, and T(72M- T’) expressed in terms of the ten 
fundamental invariants which occur in the discriminant of 
iS+mS'+n8". And though M, 7, © are not linearly ex- 
pressible in terms of these ten, yet we have just shown how 
to form two equations implicitly connecting M and 7 with these 
ten; and of course we could, if we please, eliminate either J/ or 
T from these equations, and thus get an equation connecting 
either, singly with the fundamental invariants. 
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389c. Any three conics may in general be considered as 
the polar conics of three points with regard to the same cubic; 
or, in other words, their equations may all be reduced to the 
form 

a. (x — 2yz2) + B (y*— 2ea) + 4 (2* — 2ay) = 0. 

If we use for the equations of the conics the forms given in 
Art. 389a, the equation of the cubic whence they are derived 
will be ae , 

ee 
and it appears that if the invariant J vanish (in which case 
either A, B, C or D vanishes), an exception occurs, and the 
conics cannot all be derived from the same cubic. In the 
general case, the equation of the cubic may be obtained by 
forming the Hessian of the Jacobian of the three conics, and 
subtracting the Jacobian itself multiplied by twice 7. 

If we operate with the conics on the cubic contravariant, 
or with their reciprocals on the Jacobian, we obtain linear 
contravariants and covariants which geometrically represent the 
points of which the given conics are polar conics, and the polar 
lines of these points with respect to the cubic. 
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CHAPTER XoLX: 
THE METHOD OF INFINITESIMALS, 


390. REFERRING the reader to other works where it is 
shown how the differential calculus enables us readily to draw 
tangents to curves, and to determine the magnitude of their 
areas and arcs, we wish here to give him some idea of the 
manner in which these problems were investigated by geometers 
before the invention of that method. The geometric methods 
are not merely interesting in a historical point of view; they 
afford solutions of some questions more concise and simple than 
those furnished by analysis, and they have even recently led to 
a beautiful theorem (Art. 399) which had not been anticipated 
by those who have applied the integral calculus to the recti- 
fication of conic sections. 

If a polygon be inscribed in any curve, it is evident that the 
more the number of the sides of the polygon is increased, the 
more nearly will the area and perimeter of the polygon approach 
to equality with the area and perimeter of the curve, and the more 
nearly will any side of the polygon approach to coincidence with 
the tangent at the point where it meets the curve. Now, if the 
sides of the polygon be multiplied ad infinitum, the polygon will 
coincide with the curve, and the tangent at any point will coincide 
with the line joining two indefinitely near points on the curve. 
In like manner, we see that the more the number of the sides of 
a circumscribing polygon is increased, the more nearly will its 
area and perimeter approach to equality with the area and peri- 
meter of the curve, and the more nearly will the intersection of 
two of its adjacent sides approach to the point of contact of either. 
Hence, in investigating the area or perimeter of any curve, we 
may substitute for the curve an inscribed or circumscribing 
polygon of an indefinite number of sides; we may consider any 
tangent of the curve as the line joining two indefinitely near 
points on the curve, and any point on the curve as the inter- 


section of two indefinitely near tangents. 
BBB. 
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391. Ex. 1. To find the direction of the tangent at any point 
of a circle. 

. In any isosceles triangle A OB, either base angle OBA is less 
than a right angle by half the vertical angle; but as the points 
A and B approach to coincidence, the 
vertical angle may be supposed less 
than any assignable angle, therefore 
the angle OBA which the tangent 
makes with the radius is ultimately 
equal to a right angle. We shall 
frequently have occasion to use the 
principle here proved, viz. that two 
indefinitely near lines of equal length 
are at right angles to the line joining their extremities. 


Ex. 2. The circumferences of two cireles are to each other as 
their radi. 

If polygons of the same number of sides be inscribed in the 
circles, it is evident, by similar triangles, that the bases ab, AB, 
are to each other as the radii of the circles, and, therefore, that 
the whole perimeters of the polygons are to each other in the 
same ratio; and since this will be true, no matter how the 
number of sides of the polygon be increased, the circumferences 
are to each other in the same ratio. 


Ex. 3. The area of any circle is equal to the radius multiplied 
by the semt-circumference. 

For the area of any triangle OAB is equal to half its base 
multiplied by the perpendicular on it from the centre; hence the 
area of any inscribed regular polygon is equal to half the sum of 
its sides multiplied by the perpendicular on any side from the 
centre ; but the more the number of sides is increased, the more 
nearly will the perimeter of the polygon approach to equality 
with that of the circle, and the more nearly will the perpen- 
dicular on any side approach to equality with the radius, and the 
difference between them can be. made less than any assignable 
quantity ; hence ultimately the area of the circle is equal to the 
radius multiplied by the semi-circumference; or = 77". 


392. Ex. 1. To determine the direction of the tangent at any 
point on an ellipse. 
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Let Pand P’ be two indefinitely near points on the curve, 
then FP+ PF’ = FP’ + PF’; or, 
taking FR=LFP, F’R’=Lf'P’, we 
have PR=PR’; but in the tri- 
angles PRP’, Ph’ P’, we have also 
the base PP’ common, and (by 
Ex, 1, Art. 391) the angles PRP” 
PR’P’ right; hence the angle 
PPR=PPR. Now TPF is ultimately equal to PP’F, since 
their difference P#'P’ may be supposed less than any given 
angle; hence 7PF'= T’ PF’, or the focal radii make equal angles 
with the tangent. 

Ex. 2. To determine the direction of the engen at any point 
on a hyperbola. 

We have 

’P — fF’ P= FFP’ - FP, 
or, as before, 
Pha Hh. 
Hence the angle 
PP R=PPR, 
or, the tangent is the internal bisector of the angle FPF’. 

Ex. 3. To determine the direction of the tangent at any voint 
of a parabola. 

We have FP=PN, and FP’=P'N’; hence PR=P'S, or 
the angle N’P’P=FP’P. The tangent, there- 
fore, bisects the angle PN. 


393. Ex.1. To find the area of the para- 
bolic sector FVP. 

Since PS= PR, and PN= FP, we have the 
triangle #PE half the parallelogram PSNN’. 
Now if we take a number of points P’P”, &c. 
between V and P, it is evident that the closer 
we take them, the more nearly will the sum of 
all the parallelograms PSN’N, &c. approach 
to equality with the area DVPN, and the sum of all the tri- 
angles PFR, &c. to the sector VF'P; hence ultimately the sector 
PFV is half the area DVPN, and therefore one-third of the 
quadrilateral DF-PN. 
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Ex. 2. To jind the area of the segment of a parabola cut off 
by any right line. 

Draw the diameter bisecting it, then the parallelogram PR’ 
is equal to PM’, since they are the com- 
plements of parallelograms about the dia- 
gonal; but since 7'M is bisected at V’, 
the parallelogram PN’ is half PR’; if, 
therefore, we take a number of points 
P, P’, P’, &c., it follows that the sum of 
all the parallelograms Pl’ is double the 
sum of all the parallelograms PN’, and 
therefore ultimately that the space V’PM 
is double V’PN; hence the area of the 
parabolic segment V’ PJ is to that of the parallelogram V’ NPM 
in the ratio 2: 3. 


894. Ex.1. The area of an ellipse 7s equal to the area of a 
circle whose radius is a geometric mean between the semi-axes of 
the ellipse. 

For if the ellipse and the circle on the transverse axis be 
divided by any number of lines 
parallel to the axis minor, then 
since mb: mds: m'b': m'd’::b:a, 
the quadrilateral mbb’m’ is to 
mdd'm’ in the same ratio, and the 
sum of all the one set of quad- 
rilaterals, that is, the polygon 
bbb’b" A inscribed in the ellipse 
is to the corresponding polygon 
Dddd’ A inscribed in the circle, 
in the same ratio. Now this will Ty 
be true whatever be the number of the sides of the polygon; if 
we suppose them, therefore, increased indefinitely, we learn that 
the area of the ellipse is to the area of the circle as 4 to a3 but 
the area of the circle being = 7a’, the area of the ellipse = rad. 


Cor. It can be proved, in like manner, that if any two figures 
be such that the ordinate of one is in a constant ratio to the 
corresponding ordinate of the other, the areas of the figures are 
in the same ratio, 
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Ex. 2. Hvery diameter of a conic bisects the area enclosed by 
the curve. 

For if we suppose a number of ordinates drawn to this dia- 
meter, since the diameter bisects them all, it also bisccts the 
trapezium formed by joining the extremities of any two adjacent 
ordinates, and by supposing the number of these trapezia in- 
creased without limit, we see that the diameter bisec’s the area. 


395. Ex. 1. The area of the sector of a hyperbola made by 
joining any two points of it to the centre, is equal to the area of the 
segment made by drawing parallels from them to the asymptotes. 

For since the triangle PKC =QLC, the area PQOC=PQKL. 

Ex. 2. Any two segments POLK, RSNM, are equal, if 

Pie, OL EM: SN, 

For 

Phew Orc Cl, + OK, 
but (Art. 197) 

Cia MT", Ch=NT; 
we have, therefore, 

EM: SN :: MT’: NT, 
and therefore Q& is parallel to PS. We can now easily prove 
that the sectors PCQ, RCS are equal, since the diameter bisect- 
ing PS, QR will bisect both the hyperbolic area PQRS, and 
also the triangles PCS, QCR. 

If we suppose the points Q, & to coincide, we see that we 
can bisect any area PANS by drawing an ordinate QL, a geo- 
metric mean between the ordinates at its extremities, 

Again, if a number of ordinates be taken, forming a continued 
geometric progression, the area between any two is constant. 


396. The tangent to the interior of two similar, similarly 
placed, and concentric conics cuts off a constant area from the 
exterior conic. : 

For we proved (Art. 236, Ex. 4) that this tangent is always 
bisected at the point of contact ; now if we draw any two tangents, 
the angle 4 QA’ will be equal to BQB’ 
and the nearer we suppose the point Q 
to P, the more nearly will the sides 
AQ, A’ Q approach to equality with the 
sides BQ, B’Q; if, therefore, the two 
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tangents be taken indefinitely near, the triangle A QA’ will be 
equal to BQB’, and the space AVB will be equal to A’VB'; 
since, therefore, this space remains constant as we pass from any 
tangent to the consecutive tangent, it will be constant whatever 
tangent we draw. 


Cor. It can be proved, in like manner, that if a tangent 
to one curve always cuts off a constant area from another, it will 
be bisected at the point of contact; and, conversely, that if it 
be always bisected it cuts off a constant area. 

Hence we can draw through a given point a line to cut off 
from a given conic the minimum area. If it were required to 
cut off a given area, it would be only necessary to draw a tangent 
through the point to some similar and concentric conic, and the 
greater the given area, the greater will be the distance between 
thetwoconics. The area will, therefore, evidently be least when 
this last conic passes through the given point; and since the tan- 
gent at the point must be bisected, the line through a given 
point which cuts off the minimum area is bisected at that point. 

In like manner, the chord drawn through a given point 
which cuts off the minimum or maximum area from any curve 
is bisected at that point. In like manner can be proved the 
following two theorems, due to the late Professor MacCullagh. 


Ex. 1. [fa tangent AB to one curve cut off a constant arc fron 
another, vt 1s divided at the point of contact, so that AP: PB in- 
versely as the tangents to the outer curve at A and B. 

Ex. 2. If the tangent AB be of a constant length, and ¢f the 
perpendicular let fall on AB from the intersection of the tangents 
at A and B mect AB in M, then AP will = MB. 


397. To find the radius of curvature at any point on an ellipse. 

The centre of the circle circumscribing any triangle is the 
intersection of perpendiculars erected at the middle points of the 
sides of that triangle; it follows, therefore, that the centre of the 
circle passing through three consecutive points on the curve is 
the intersection of two consecutive normals to the curve. 

Now, given any two triangles MPF’, FP’F’’, and PN, P’N, 
the two bisectors of their vertical angles, it is easily proved by 
elementary geometry, that twice the angle PNP’= PFP’+ PF’ P’. 
(See figure, Art. 392, Ex. 1). 
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Now, since the are of any circfe is proportional to the angle 
it aabtends at the centre (Euc. VI. 33), and also to the radius 
(Art. 391), if we consider PP’ as the arc of a circle, whose centre 


is NV, the angle PNP’ is measured by 


eS. In like manner, 
taking FR = FP, PFP’ is measured by — and we have 

20 me ey ie, 

PN ~ FRY FP’ 


but Pie Pala PP sin PP as 
therefore, denoting this angle by 0, PN by R, FP, F’P, by p, p’; 
we have D) 1 1 


R sind pe ee 
Hence it may be inferred, that the Ce chord of curvature ts double 


b 
the harmonic inean between the focal radii. Substituting ;, for 


by’ 
sin 0, 2a for p+ p’, and 4” for pp’, we obtain the known value 
b? 
— a i. 


The radius of curvature of the hyperbola or parabola can be 
investigated by an exactly similar process. In the case of the 
parabola we have p’ infinite, and the formula becomes 

aes 4 
RsinO p° 

I owe to Mr. Townsend the following investigation, by a 
different method, of the length of the focal chord of curvature: 

Draw any parallel QR to the tangent at P, and describe a 
circle through PQF meeting the focal - Rao 
chord PL of the conic at C. Then, by ee 
the circle PS.SC=Q8.SR, and by iS 
the conic (Ex. 2, Art. 193) 

PS§,SE208 8h :: PL: MN; 
therefore, whatever be the circle, 

SOR oi IN +r: 
but for the circle of curvature the 
points S and P coincide, therefore PC: PL :: LIN: PL; or, the 
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focal chord of curvature is equal to the focal chord of the conie 
drawn parallel to the tangent at the point (p. 219, Ex. 4). 


398. The radius of curvature of a central conic may other- 
wise be found thus: 

Let @ be an indefinitely near point on the curve, QR a 
parallel to the tangent, meeting the 
normal in S; now, if a circle be de- 
scribed passing through P, Q, and 
touching P7' at P, since QS is a per- 
pendicular let fall from Q on the 
diameter of this circle, we have 
PQ=PS multiplied by the diameter ; 


or the radius of curvature = 5ps° Now, since QF is always 


drawn parallel to the tangent, and since PQ must ultimately 
coincide with the tangent, we have PQ ultimately equal to 
QR; but, by the property of the ellipse (if we denote CP and 
its conjugate by a’, 0’), 

Od OR Ron log eis 


ee 
therefore OR = ae “ 
Oe nL ie arene 
Hence the radius of curvature = — pg: Now, no matter how 


small Ph, PS are taken, we Pare by similar triangles, their 
Sedu, Ole 


ratio Be = Op = a Hence radius of curvature = a 

It is not difficult to prove that at the intersection of two con= 
focal conics the centre of curvature of either ts the pole with respect 
to the other of the tangent to the former at the intersection. 


398 (a). If we consider the circle circumscribing the triangle 
formed by two tangents to a curve and their chord, it is evident 
geometrically, that its diameter is the line joining the inter- 
section of tangents to the intersection of the corresponding 
normals. Hence, in the limit, the diameter of the circle 
circumscribing the triangle formed by two consecutive tangents 
and their chord is the radius of curvature; that is to say, the 
radius of the circle here considered is half the radius of curvature 
(Compare Art. 262, Ex. 4). 
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399. If two tangents be drawn to‘an ellipse from any point oy 
a confocal ellipse, the excess of the sum of these two tangents over 
the arc intercepted between them ts constant.* 

For, take an indefinitely near point 7’, and let fall the per- 
pendiculars 7’2, 7", then (see fig.) 


J bie Pie 


(for P'R may be considered as the continuation of the line PP’) 


in like manner 
OT'=00' +Q8. 

Again, since, by Art.189, the angle 
TT h=T'TS, we have TS = T' EF; 
and therefore 

EI Oa PT eT 
Hence (PT+ TQ) —(P’T'+ T’Q) = PP’~QQV=PQ-P'Y. 
Cor. The same theorem will be true of any two curves which 


possess the property that two tangents 7’P, TQ to the inner one 
always make equal angles with the tangent TT” to the outer. 


400. If two tangents be drawn to an ellipse from any point 
of a confocal hyperbola, the difference of the arcs PK, QK ts equal 
to the difference of the tangents TP, TQ. 

For it appears, precisely as 
before, that the excess of 
T’ P'—P’K over TP-PK=T’R, 
and that the excess of 7” Q’-Q’K 
over TQ-QK is T’S, which is 
equal to 7” R, since (Art.189) 77” 
bisects the angle R7”S. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between the 
excess of 7'P over PK, and that 
of 7Q over QK is constant; but 
in the particular case where 7’ 


* This beautiful theorem was discovered by Bishop Graves. See his Translation of 
Chasles’s Memoirs on Cones and Spherical Conics,p. 77. . 

+ This extension of the preceding theorem was discovered by Mr. Mac Cullagh, 
Dublin Exam. Papers, 1841, p. 41; 1842, pp. 68, 83. M. Chasles afterwards inde- 
pendently noticed the same extension of Bishop Graves’s theorem. Comptes Rendus, 
October, 1843, tom. XVII. p, 838, 

ccc, 
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coincides with K, both these excesses and consequently their dif- 
ference vanish; in every case, therefore, TP—PK=TQ- QK. 


Cor. Fagnani’s theorem, “That an elliptic quadrant can be 
so divided, that the difference of its parts may be equal to the ~ 
difference of the semi-axes,” follows immediately from this 
Article, since we have only to draw tangents at the extremities 
of the axes, and through their intersection to draw a hyperbola 
confocal with the given ellipse. The coordinates of the points 
where it meets the ellipse are found to be 

2 av 2 b° 
Pb mie be 


401. If a polygon circumscribe a conic, and +f all the vertices 
but one move on confocal conics, the locus of the remaining vertex 
will be a confocal conic. 

In the first place, we assert that if the vertex 7’ of an angle 
PT@Q circumscribing a conic, move on a confocal conic (see fig., 
Art. 399); and if we denote by a, 6, the diameters parallel to 
TP, TQ; and by a, B, the anglesTPT”’, TQ’T’, made by each of 
the sides of the angle with its consecutive position, then aa=0d8. 
For (Art. 399) -7h= 27'S; but i= Pe: 75S =7 Ocean 
(Art. 149) Z'P and 7Q are proportional to the diameters to 
which they are parallel. 

Conversely, if aa=08, ZT moves on a confocal conic. For 
by reversing the steps of the proof we prove that TR=T7’S; 
hence that 7’7’ makes equal angles with TP, TQ, and therefore 
coincides with the tangent to the confocal conic through 7’; and 
therefore that 7” lies on that conic. 

If, then, the diameters parallel to the sides of the polygon be 
a, b, c, &c., that parallel to the last side being d, we have aa = b8, 
because the first vertex moves on a confocal conic; in like 
manner 08 =cy, and so on until we find aa=d68, which shows 
that the last vertex moves on a confocal conic.* 


* This proof is taken from a paper by Dr. Hart; Cambridge and Dublin Mathe- 
matical Journal, vol, Iv. 193, 


NOTES. 


PasoaL’s THEOREM, Art. 267, 


M. Sterner was the first who (in Gergonne’s Annales) directed the attention of 
geometers to the complete figure obtained by joining in every possible way six points 
on a conic. M. Steiner’s theorems were corrected and extended by M. Pliicker 
(Crelie’s Journal, vol. v. p. 274), and the subject has been more recently investigated 
by Messrs. Cayley and Kirkman, the latter of whom, in particular, has added several 
new theorems to those already known (see Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal, vol. Vv. p. 185). We shall in this note give a slight sketch of the more 
important of these, and of the methods of obtaining them. The greater part are 
derived by joining the simplest principles of the theory of combinations with the 
following elementary theorems and their reciprocals: “If two triangles be such that 
the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point (the centre of homology of the 
two triangles), the intersections of corresponding sides will lie in one right line (their 
azis).” “Tf the intersections of opposite sides of three triangles be for each pair the 
same three points in a right line, the centres of homology of the first and second, 
second and third, third and first, will lie in a right line.” 

Now let the six points on a conic be a, b, ¢, d, e, f, which we shall call the 
points P, These may be connected by jifteen right lines, ad, ac, &c., which we shall 
call the lines C. Hach of the lines C (for example) a is intersected by the fourteen 
others; by four of them in the point a, by four in the point 4, and consequently by 
six in points distinct from the points P (for example the points (ab, cd), &c.). These 
we shall call the points p. There are forty-five such points; for as there are six on 
each of the lines C, to find the number of points p, we must multiply the 
number of lines C by 6, and divide by 2, since two lines (’ pass through every point p. 

If we take the sides of the hexagon in the order adcde/, Pascal’s theorem is, that 
the three p points, (ad, de), (ed, fa), (bc, ef), lie in one right line, which we may call 
either the Pascal abcdef, or else we may denote as the Pascal ie e uae a form 
which we sometimes prefer, as showing more readily the three points through which 
the Pascal passes. Through each point p four Pascals can be drawn, ‘Thus through 
(ab, de) can be drawn abedef, abfdec, abcedf, abfede. We then find the total number 
of Pascals by multiplying the number of points p by 4, and dividing by 3, since 
there are three points py on each Pascal. We thus obtain the number of Pascal’s 
Tines=60. We might have derived the same directly by considering the number of 
different ways of arranging the letters abcdef. 

Consider now the three triangles whose sides are 


ab, od, of, (1) 
de, fa, be, (2) 
of, be, ad, (3) 
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The intersections of corresponding sides of 1 and 2 lie on the same Pascal, therefore 
the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point, but these are the three 
Pascals, 


foeee Wace re eal ae a 


This is Steiner’s theorem (Art. 268); we shall call this the g point, 
ab.de.cf 
ie fa .be } : 
ef .bc.ad 


The notation shows plainly that on each Pascal's line there is only one g point; for 


b.de. 
given the Pascal {. ae eis 


the two letters not already found in that vertical line. Since then three Pascals 

intersect in every point g, the number of pointsg=20. If we take the triangles 

2, 8; and 1, 3; the lines joining corresponding vertices are the same in all cases 

therefore, by the reciprocal of the second preliminary theorem, the three awes of the 
ab.cd.ef 

three triangles meet in a point. This is also a g point {a fa. a , and Steiner 
cf.be.ad 

has stated that the two g points just written are harmonic conjugates with regard 

to the conic, so that the 20 g points may be distributed into ten pairs.* The Pascals 

which pass through these two g points correspond to hexagons taken in the order 

respectively, abcfed, afcdeb, adcbef; abcdef, afcbed, adefeb; three alternate vertices, 

holding in all the same position. 

Let us now consider the triangles, 


i the g point on it is found by writing under each term 


ab ed of (1), 
ee rs ha A (4) 
devbf.acs?  af.ce6d)\* . be.ae.df) * 
ch mee ae (6) 
Gfabd.ack’ “Oe.acdfpies vad seen os he x 


The intersections of corresponding sides of 1 and 4 are three points which lie on 
the same Pascal; therefore the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point, 
But these are the three Pascals, 


ab.ce.df wig tod poe 
cd.bf.aes’? ef.ac.bds’ ab.df.ces~ 


ab.ce. df 
We may denote the point of meeting as the h point, cd. d/. ie} : 
ef .ac.bd 
The notation differs from that of the g points in that only one of the vertical 
columns contains the six letters without omission or repetition, On every Pascal 
there are three / points, viz. there are on 


ab .cd.ef ab cd. ef ab .cd. ef 
Sah tafe asf te} , d.af.be ; 
of .bd.ae ac.be.df bf .ce.ad 
where the bar denotes the complete vertical column. We obtain then Mr. Kirkman’s 
extension of Steiner's theorem :—-The Pascals intersect three by three, not only in 
Steiner's twenty points g, but also in sixty other points h. The demonstration of 
Art, 268 applies alike to Mr. Kirkman’s and to Steiner’s theorem. 
In like manner if we consider the triangles 1 and 5, the lines joining corresponding 
vertices are the same as for 1 and 4; therefore the corresponding sides intersect on 


* For a proof of this see Staudt (Credle, xu, 142). 
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aright line, as they manifestly do on a Pascal. In the same manner the corre- 
sponding sides of 4 and 5 must intersect on a right line, but these intersections are 
the three / points, 


ab.ce.df ae.cd.bf ac.bd.ef 
teifcek baal, ifaeel 
of .ae.bd ac.be.df ce .bf ad. 
Moreover, the axis of 4 and 5 must pass through the intersection of the axes of 
ab.cd.ef 
1, 4, and 1, 5, namely, through the g point, de.af. ih ; 
of .be.ad 


In this notation the g point is found by combining the complete vertical columns 
of the three h points. Hence we have the theorem, “ There are twenty lines G, each 
of which passes through one g and three h points.” The existence of these lines 
was observed independently by Prof. Cayley and myself, The proof here given is 
Prof. Cayley’s. 

It can be proved similarly that “‘ The twenty lines G pass four by four through 
fifteen points 7.” The four lines G whose g points in the preceding notation have 
a common vertical column will pass through the same point. 

Again, let us take three Pascals meeting in a point . For instance, 

ab .ce.df de .bf .ac cf .ae.bd 

ALBA? eee eras 
We may, by taking on each of these a point p, form a triangle whose vertices are 
(df, ac), (bf, ae), (bd, ce) and whose sides are, therefore, 


ac. bf. de ee eae 
ace! ae.bd.cfS*  ce.df.abs° 
Again, we may take on each a point h, by writing under each of the above 
Pascals af .cd .be, and so form a triangle whose sides are 


ac .bf.de cf.ae.bd ok 
be.cd.af)’? be.cd.aff’  be.cd.af)* 


But the intersections of corresponding sides of these triangles, which must therefore 
be on a right line, are the three g points, 


be.cd.af be.cd .af be .cd af be.cd .af: 
cc tf-teh gfcecith, df.ab.cer, gah ae 
df .ae.be ad . bf .ce ac .ef .bd ad. ef .bc 


I have added a fourth g point, which the symmetry of the notation shows must 
lie on the same right line; these being all the g points into the notation of which 
be.cd.af can enter. Now there can be formed, as may readily be seen, fifteen different 
products of the form be.cd.af; we have then Steiner’s theorem, T’he g points lie 
four by four on fifteen right lines I, Hesse has noticed that there is a certain reci- 
procity between the theorems we have obtained. There are 60 Kirkman points h, 
and 60 Pascal lines H corresponding each to each in a definite order to be explained 
presently. There are 20 Steiner points y, through each of which passes three Pascals 
H{ and one line G; and there are 20 lines G, on each of which lie three Kirkman 
points 2 and one Steinerg. And as the twenty lines G pass four by four through 
fifteen points i, so the twenty points g lie four by four on fifteen lines 4. The 
following investigation gives a new proof of some of the preceding theorems and 
also shews what / point corresponds to the Pascal got by taking the vertices in 
the order abcdef. Consider the two inscribed triangles ace, bdf; their sides touch 
a conic (see Ex. 4, Art. 355); therefore we may apply Brianchon’s theorem to the 
hexagon whose sides are ce, df, ae, bf, ac, bd, Taking them in this order, the dia: 
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gonals of the hexagon are the three Pascals intersecting in the h point, df.ac.be 

ae.bd.cf 
And since, if retaining the alternate sides ce, ae, ac, we permutate cyclically the other 
three, then by the reciprocal of Steiner’s theorem, the three resulting Brianchon 
points lie on aright line, it is thus proved that three h points lie in a right line G. 
From the same circumscribing hexagon it can be inferred that the lines joining the 
point a to {bc, df} and d to {ac, ef’} intersect on the Pascal abcdef, and that there are 
six such intersections on every Pascal. 

More recently Prof. Cayley has deduced the properties of this figure by consider- 
ing it as the projection of the lines of intersection of six planes. See Quarterly 
Journal, vol. 1X. p. 348. 

Still more recently the whole figure-has been discussed and several new properties 
obtained by Veronese (Nuovi Teoremi sul? Hexagrammum Mysticum in the Memoirs 
of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1877). He states with some extension the 
geometrical principles which we have employed in the investigation, as follows: 
I, Consider three lines passing through a point, and three points in each line; these 
points form 27 triangles which may be divided into 86 sets of three triangles in 
perspective in pairs, the axes of homology passing three by three through 36 points 
which lie four by four on 27 right lines. II. If 4 triangles a0,¢,, a,b,c,, &c. are in 
perspective, the first with the second, the second with the third, the third with the 
fourth, and the fourth with the first, the vertices marked with the same letters 
corresponding to each other, and if the four centres of homology lie in a right line, the 
four axes will pass through a point. III. If we have four quadrangles a,b,¢,d), &. 
related in like manner, the four points of the last theorem answering to the triangles 
bcd, cda, dab, abe lie on a right line. Considering the case when all four quadrangles 
have the same centre of homology, we obtain the corollary: If on four lines passing 
through a point we take 3 homologous quadrangles @,,¢,@, @_b,¢,d,, db, ; then we 
have four sets of three homologous triangles, a,b,c,, &c. the axes of homology of each 
three passing through a point and the four points lying on a right line. IV. If we 
have two triangles in perspective @),¢,, dgb2¢,, and if we take the intersections of 
ByCo) boCy 3 Cy) Coy} M09, Aob,, we form a new triangle in perspective with the other 
two, the three centres of homology lying on a right line. It would be too long to 
enumerate all the theorems which Veronese derives from these principles. Suffice it to 
say that a leading feature of his investigation is the breaking up of the system of 
Pascals into six groups, each of ten Pascals, the ten corresponding Kirkman points 
lying three by three on these lines which also pass in threes through these points. It 
may be added that Veronese states the correspondence between a Pascal line and a 
Kirkman point as follows: Take out of the 15 lines C the six sides of any hexagon, 
there remain 9 lines C’; out of these can be formed three hexagons whose Pascals 
meet in the Kirkman point corresponding to the Pascal of the hexagon with which we 
started. 

After the publication of Veronese’s paper Cremona obtained very elegant demon- 
strations of his theorems by studying the subject from quite a different point of view. 
From the theory of cubical surfaces we know (Geometry of Three Dimensions, 
Art, 538), that if such a surface have a nodal point, there lie on the surface six right 
lines passing through the node, which also lie on a cone of the second order, and 
fifteen other lines, one in the plane of each pair of the foregoing; by projecting this 
figure Cremona obtains the whole theory of the hexagon. 

It may be well to add some formule useful in the analytic discussion of the 
hexagon inscribed in the conic LIZ’—R*. Let the values of the parameter m 
(Art. 270) for the six vertices be a, 6, c, d, e, f, and let us denote by (ab) the 
quantity abL — (a+b) R+ M, which, equated to zero, represents the chord joining 


ice) 
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two vertices. Then it is easy to see that (ud)cd) — (ad) (bc) is LM = R? multiplied 
by the factor (a — ¢) (6 — d), and hence that if we compare, as in Art. 268, the forms 
(a) (ed) — (ad) (bc), (af) (de) — (ad) (ef) we get the equation of the Pascal abcdef in 
the form 
(a—c¢) 6-4) (ef) =(@-2) (f-@) (be). 
The same equation might also have been obtained in the forms, which can easily be 
verified as being equivalent, 
(4 —e) (8—f) (cd) = (c—e) (6-4) (af), 
(c= a) (=f) (de) = (¢=&) (d@—S) (ab), 
The three other Pascals which pass through (dc) (ef) are 
(a—¢) 6-4) @f) =(@=S) @— 4) (bc), 
(—4) ¢=4) (f) = (@-2 (f-4¢ (be), 
(a—4) ¢~4 SP) =(@-f) €-4@ (be), 
these being respectively the Pascals abcdfe, acbdef, acbdfe. 
Consider the three Pascals 
(a—c) 6-4) (ef) = (4 —@) (f—-@) (bc) = (=f) (¢ — 2) (ad); 
these evidently intersect in a point, Viz. a Steiner g-point; but the three 
(a —¢) 6-4) (f)=(@— 2 (F— 4) (bc) = (6 =e) (€-f) (ad) 
jntersect in a Kirkman h-point. 

Mr. Cathcart has otherwise obtained the equation of the Pascal line in a deter. 
minant form. It was shewn (Art. 331) that the relation between corresponding points 
of two homographic systems is of the form 

Aaa’ + Ba+ Ca’ + D=0. 

Hence, eliminating A, B, C, D, we see that the relation between four points and 

other four of two homogfaphic systems is 


Geemah Gie al 
BB’, B, B’, 1 
WV. % v1 


SOs Op or) Le =0,* 
and the double points of the system are got by putting 6’ = 6, and solving the quad- 
ratic ford. But we saw Art. 289, Ex. 10, that the Pascal line LN passes through 
K, K’ the double points of the two homographic systems determined by ACH, DB 
the alternate vertices of the hexagon. And since, if 6 be the parameter of the point 
EK, we have M, R, L respectively proportional to 6%, 6, 1, it follows that the equation 


of the Pascal abcdef is 


ad, a, d, 
be, b, & 
gf, o fy 


Systems or TANGENTIAL COORDINATES, Att. 311. 


eee 


UU, R, a 
ed 


Through this volume we have ordinarily understood by the tangential coordinates 
of a line la + mB + ny, the constants /,m, 7 in the equation of the line (Art. 70); 
and by the tangential equation of a curve the relation necessary between these 
constants in order that the line should touch the curve. We have preferred this 
method because it is the most closely connected with the main subject of this volume, 
and because all other systems of tangential coordinates may be reduced to it. We 


od 


* On this determinant s¢e Cayley, Phil, Trans., 1858, p. 436, 
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wish now to notice one or two points in this theory which we have omitted to 
mention, and then briefly to explain some other systems of tangential coordinates. 
We have given (Ex. 6, Art. 132) the tangential equation of a circle whose centre is 
a’B'y’ and radius r, viz. 

(la! + mB! + ny’)? = 7? (2 + m? + n? — 2mn cos A — 2nl cos B — 2im cos C) ; 


Jet us examine what the right-hand side ofthis equation, if equated to nothing, 
would represent. It may easily be seen that it satisfies the condition of resolvability 
into factors, and therefore represents two points. And what these points are may 
be seen by recollecting that this quantity was obtained (Art. 61) by writing at full 
length Ja +mB-+ my, and taking the sum of the squares of the coefficients of w 
andy, lcosa +m cosB+ncosy, /sina+msinf+nsiny. Now if a?+ 6?=0, the 
line ax + by +¢ is parallel to one or other of the linesa+yJ(—1)=0, the two 
points therefore are the two imaginary points at infinity on any circle. And this 
appears also from the tangential equation of a circle which we have just given: 
for if we call the two factors w, w’, and the centre a, that equation is of the form 
a? =7*ww', showing that w, w’ are the points of contact of tangents from a In 
like manner if we form the tangential equation of a conic whose foci are given, by 
expressing the condition that the product of the perpendiculars from these points 
on any tangent is constant, we obtain the equation in the form 
(la’ + mB’ + ny’) (la’” + mB" + ny”) = Pow’, 

showing that the conic is touched by the lines joining the two foci to the points 
w, w’ (Art. 258a). 

It appears from Art. 61 that the result of substituting the tangential coordinates 
of any line in the equation of a point is proportional to the perpendicular from that 
point on the line; hence the tangential equations a8 = kyé, ay =k? when inter- 
preted give the theorems proved by reciprocation Art. 311. If we substitute the 
cocrdinates of any line in the equation of a circle given above, the result is easily 
seen to be proportional to the square of the chord intercepted on the line by the 
circle. Hence if 2, =’ represent two circles, we learn by interpreting the equation 
== /Z’ that the envelope of a line on which two given circles intercept chords 
having to each other a constant ratio is a conic touching the tangents common to 
the two circles. 

Lastly, it is to be remarked that a system of two points cannot be adequately 
represented by a trilinear, nor a system of two lines by a tangential equation. If 
we are given a tangential equation denoting two points, and form, as in Art. 285, 
‘the corresponding trilinear equation, it will be found that we get the square of the 
equation of the line joining the points, but all trace of the points themselves has diss 
appeared. Similarly if we have the equation of a pair of lines intersecting in a point 
a’B'y’, the corresponding tangential equation will be found to be (Ja’ + m6’ + ny’)?=0. 
In fact, a line analytically fulfils the conditions of a tangent if it meets a curve in 
two coincident points; and when a conic reduces to a pair of lines, any line through 
their intersection must be regarded as a tangent to the system. 

The method of tangential coordinates may be presented in a form which does 
not presuppose any acquaintance with the trilinear or Cartesian systems. Just as 
in trilinear coordinates the position of a point is determined by the mutual ratios 
of the perpendiculars let fall from it on three fixed lines, so (Art. 311) the position 
of a line may be determined by the mutual ratios of the perpendiculars let fall on 
it from three fixed points. If the perpendiculars let fall on a line from two points 
A, Bbe X, », then it is proved, as in Art. 7, that the perpendicular on it from the 
ies , and consequently that 
if the line pass through that point we have JA +mp~ 0, which therefore may be 


point which cuts the line AB in the ratio of m:Jis 
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regarded as the equation of that point. Thus X4 p = 0 is the equation of the middle 
point of AB,A—pw=0 that of a point at infinity on AB. In like manner (see 
Art. 7, Ex. 6) it is proved that JA + mu + nv = 0 is the equation of a point O, which 
may be constructed (see fig. p. 61) either by cutting BC in the ration :m and AD 
in the ratio m+n:1; or by cutting AC::1:n and BE::l+n:™m, or by cutting 
AB::m:land CF::l+m:n. Since the ratio of the triangles 40B: AOC is the 
same as that of BD : BC, we may write the equation of the point O in the form 
BOC.X.+ COA.p4+ AOB.v=0. 
Or, again, substituting for each triangle BOC its value p’p’” sin @ (see Art. 311) 
Asind pwsind’ vsind” 
—— ; —,,- = 0. 
p p p 
Thus, for example, the coordinates of the line at infinity are X= =», since all 
finite points may be regarded as equidistant from it; the point A+mu+npv will 
be at infinity when/+m+n=0; and generally a curve will be touched by the 
line at infinity if the sum of the coefficients in its equation =0. So again the 
ecuations of the intersections of bisectors of sides, of bisectors of angles, and 
«x the perpendiculars, of the triangle of reference are respectively A+ u+v=0, 
Asnd+psinB+vsinC=0,rA tanA+ptanB+ytanC=0. It is unnecessary to 
give further illustrations of the application of these coordinates because they differ 
only by constant multipliers from those we nave used already. The length of the 
perpendicular from any point on Ja + mB + ny 1s (Art. 61) 
la’ + mB! + ny’ 
N(2 + m? + n? — 2mn cos A — 2nl cos B — 2lm cos C)’ 


the denominator being the same for every point. If then p, p’, p” be the perpen- 
diculars let fall from each vertex of the triangle on the opposite side, the perpen- 
diculars , «4, v from these vertices on any line are respectively proportional to 
lp, mp’, np”; and we see at once how to transform such tangential equations as were 
used in the preceding pages, viz. homogeneous equations in /, m, n, into equations 
expressed in terms of the perpendiculars X, u,v. It is evident from the actual values 
that A, w, v are connected by the relation 
Renee eee gk = Non Bok Carts 
Bale Oe ee ay PP Pp 

It was shown (Art. 311) how to deduce from the trilinear equation of any curve the 
tangential equation of its reciprocal. 

The system of three point tangential 
coordinates just explained includes under 
it two other methods at first sight very 
different. Let one of the points of re- 
ference C be at infinity, then both v 
and p” become infinite, but their ratio 
remains finite and=sin COE, where 
DOE is any line drawn through the 
point O. The equation then of a 
point already given becomes in this 
case 


sin6 2X» sin! p gees 
PeanCOh peanton od 
When 0 is given every thing in this equation is constant except the two variables 
r fa 
sin COE’ sin COL’ 
spectively AD, BH. In other words, if we take as coordinates AD, BE the 
DDD. 


but since sinCOH=sin ODA, these two variables are re- 
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intercepts made by a variable line on two fixed parallel lines, then any equation 
ai +bu+c=0, denotes a point; and this equation may be considered as the form 
assumed by the homogeneous equation aX + d4+cvy=0 when the point v=0 is 
at infinity. The following example illustrates the use of coordinates of this kind 
We know from the theory of conic sections that the general equation of the second 
degree can be reduced to the form a8 = ?, where a, 6 are certain linear functions 
of the coordinates. This is an analytical fact wholly independent of the inter- 
pretation we give the equations. It follows then that the general equation of curves 
of the second class in this system can be reduced to the same form a8 = k?, but this 
denotes a curve on which the points a, 6 lie and which has for tangents at these 
points the parallel lines joining a, @ to the infinitely distant point 4. We have then 
the well known theorem that any variable tangent to a conic intercepts on two fixed 
parallel tangents portions whose rectangle is constant. 

Again, let two of the points of reference be at infinity, then, as in the last case 
the equation of a line becomes 


ae +sin @’.sin BOD + sin 0”. sin COZ, 


or, a8 may be easily seen, B 
Snr ye PA ke ad 
eg at ap t siné aE % 


When the point O is given, the only 
things variable in this equation are 
AD, AE, and we see that if we take 
as coordinates the reciprocals of the 
intercepts made by avariable line on 4 
the axes, then any linear equation 
between these coordinates denotes a 


point, and an equation of the nth degree denotes a curve ot the n‘* class. 

It is evident that tangential equations of this kind are identical with that form 
of the tangential equations used in the text where the coordinates are the coefficients 
, m, in the Cartesian equation /z + my =1, or the mutual ratios of the coefficients 
n the Cartesian equation lz + my + n= 0. 


EXPRESSION OF THE COORDINATES OF A POINT ON A CONIC BY A SINGLE 
PARAMBTER. 


We have seen (Art. 270) that the coordinates of a point on a conic can be 
expressed as quadratic functions of a parameter. We show now, conversely, that 
if the coordinates of a point can be so expressed, the point must lie on a conic. Let 
us write down the most general expressions of the kind, viz, 


w= and? + 2hrApt by, y=a/d? + 2h’du + Ou, 2= a"? + Qh" Dy + B"p2, 
Then, solving these equations for \?, 2\u, w?, we have (Higher Algebra, Art. 29) 
AN? = Ag+ Aly + ANZ, 20\y= He + H'y+ Hz, Ap? = Ba + B’y + Bz, 


where A is the determinant formed with a, h, b, &c., and A, H, B, &e. are the minors 
of that determinant. The point then, evidently, lies on the locus 


(Ha + H'y + Hz)? =4 (Aa + A'y + A"2) (Bu + B’y + B’2). 


If we look for the intersection with this conic of any line ax + By + yz, we have 
only to substitute in the equation of this line the parameter expressions for a, y, 2, 
and we find that the parameters of the intersection are determined by the quadratic 


(aa +a’B+ ay) M42 (hat WB + hy) ut (ba + UB + b"y) pe=0. 
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The line will be a tangent if this equation be a perfect square, in which case we 
must have 
(aa +a’B+a"y) (ba + U'B + b"y) = (hat h'B+ hy)’, 
which may be regarded as the equation of the reciprocal conic. If this condition is 
satisfied, we may assume 
dat+eB+a’y=P, hatNB+h"y=lm, bat+U'B+b"y =m’, 
whence 
Aa= AP + Him + Bm, AB = A’? + H'lm + B'm®, Ay = AXP + HL" lm + Bm’; 
that is to say, the reciprocal coordinates may be similarly expressed as quadratic 
functions of a parameter, the constants being the minors of the determinant formed 
with the original constants. 

The equation of the conic might otherwise have been obtained thus: The equation 
of the line joining two points is (Art. 132a) got by equating to zero the determinant 
formed with 2, y, 2; 2’, y’, 2’; 2”, y", 2”. If the two points are on the curve, we may 
substitute for their coordinates their parameter expressions; and when the two points 
are consecutive, we see, by making an obvious reduction of the determinant, that the 
equation of the tangent corresponding to any point A, is 

i) y ’ @ 
O+hp, UX +h'p, a r+ hin 
AX + bp, WH+ Ou, WAN + 0% 1=0. 

Expanding this and regarding it as the equation of a variable line containing the 
parameter A: ym, its envelope, by the ordinary method, gives the same equation as 
before. 

The equation of the line joining two points will be found, when expanded, to be 
of the form XAA’+ Y (Aw +)’pn) + Zup’ = 0, and we can otherwise exhibit it in 
this form, for the coordinates of either point satisfy the equations «=aN?+2h\ut+by2, &c., 
and we have also pw’? —Au (Aw? +A’) + NDA"? = 0; hence, eliminating r?, Ap, pv, 
we have 


La a, 2h mo) 


Y a, 2h’ Mie 
Be a", 2h” ROL amr =i) s 


If the parameters of any number of points on a conic be given by an algebraic 
equation, the invariants and covariants of that binary quantic will admit of geometric 
interpretation (see Burnside, Higher Algebra, Art. 190). A quadratic has no invariant 
but its discriminant, and when we consider two points there is no special case, 
except when the points coincide. In the case of two quadratics their harmonic 
invariant expresses the condition that the two corresponding lines should be conjugate 
and their Jacobian gives the points where the curve is met by the intersection of these 
lines. If we consider three points whose parameters are given by a binary cubic, the 
covariants of that cubic may be interpreted as follows: Let the three points be a, 4, c, 
and let the triangle formed by the tangents at these points be ABC’; these two 
triangles being homologous, then the Hessian of the binary cubic determines the 
parameters of the two points where the axis of homology of these triangles meets 
the conic; and the cubic covariant determines the parameters of the three points 
where the lines Aa, Bb, Ce meet the conic. In like manner, if there be four points 
the sextic covariant of the quartic determining their parameters, gives the parameters 
of the points where the conic is met by the sides of the triangle whose vertices are 
‘the points ab, cd; ac, bd; ad, be. 


ON THE PROBLEM TO DESCRIBE A CONIC UNDER FIVE CONDITIONS. 
We saw (Art. 133) that five conditions determine a conic; we can, therefore, in 
general describe a conic being given m points and n tangents wherem+n=5, We 
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ghall not think it worth while to treat separately the cases where any of these are at 
an infinite distance, for which the constructions for the general case only, require to 
be suitably modified. Thus to be given a parallel to an asymptote is equivalent to one 
condition, for we are then given a point of the curve, namely, the point at infinity on 
the given parallel. If, for example, we were required to describe a conic, given four 
points and a parallel to an asymptote, the only change to be made in the construction 
(Art. 269) is to suppose the point Z at infinity, and the lines DE, QE therefore drawn 
parallel to a given line. 

To be given an asymptote is equivalent to two conditions, for we are then given 
a tangent and its point of contact, namely, the point at infinity on the given 
asymptote. To be given that the curve is a parabola is equivalent to one condition, 
for we are then given a tangent, namely, the line at infinity. To be given that the 
curve is a circle is equivalent to two conditions, for we are then given two points of 
the curve at infinity. To be given a focus is equivalent to two conditions, for we are 
then given two tangents to the curve (Art. 258a), or we may see otherwise that the focus 
and any three conditions will determine the curve; for by taking the focus as origin, 
and reciprocating, the problem becomes, to describe a circle, three conditions being 
given; and the solution of this, obtained by elementary geometry, may be again 
reciprocated for the conic, The reader is recommended to construct by this method 
the directrix of one of the four conics which can be deseribed when the focus and 
three points are given. Again, to be given the pole, with regard to the conic, of any 
given right line, is equivalent to two conditions ; for three more will determine the curve. 
For (see figure, Art. 146) if we know that P is the polar of A’R”, and that Tis a 
point on the curve, 7’, the fourth harmonic, must also be a point on the curve; or 
if OT bea tangent, OT’ must also be a tangent; if then, in addition to a line and its 
pole, we are given three points or tangents, we can find three more, and thus determine 
the curve. Hence, to be given the centre (the pole of the line at infinity) is equivalent 
tc two conditions. It may be seen likewise that to be given a point on the polar of a, 
given point is equivalent to one condition. For example, when we are given that the 
curve is an equilateral hyperbola, this is the same as saying that the two points 
at infinity on any circle lie each on the polar of the other with respect to the curve. 
To be given a self-conjugate triangle is equivalent to three conditions; and when, 
a self-conjugate triangle with regard to a parabola is given three tangents are 
given. 

Given five points.—We have shown, Art. 269, how by theruler alone we may deter 
mine as many other points of the curve as we please. We may also find the polar 
of any given point with regard to the curve; for by the help of the same Article we 
can perform the construction of Ex, 2, Art. 146, Hence too we can find the pole 
of any line, and therefore also the centre, 

Five tangents.—We may either reciprocate the construction of Art. 269, or reduce 
this question to the last by Ex. 4, Art. 268. 

Four points and a tangent.—We have already given one method of solving this 
question, Art. 345. As the problem admits of two solutions, of course we cannot 
expect a construction by the ruler only, We may therefore apply Carnot’s theorem 
(Art. 313), 

Ac. Ac’. Ba. Ba’. Cb. Cb' = Ab. Ab’. Bc. Bc’. Ca. Ca’. 


Let the four points a, a’, b, b’ be given, and let AB bea tangent, the points ¢, c’ will 
coincide, and the equation just given determines the ratio Ac? : Be*, everything else in 
the equation being known. This question may also be reduced, if we please, to those 
which follow; for given four points, there are (Art. 282) three points whose polars are 
given; having also then a tangent, we can find three other tangents immediately, 
and thus have four points and four tangents. 

four tangents and a point —This is either reduced to the last by reciprocation, or 
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by the method just described ; for given four tangents, there are three points whose 
polars are given (Art. 146). 

Three points and two tangents.—It is a particular case of Art. 344, that the pair of 
points where any line meets a conic, and where it meets two of its tangents, belong to 
a system in involution of which the point where the line meets the chord of contact is 
one of the foci. If, therefore, the line joining two of the fixed points a, b, be cut by 
the two tangents in the points 4, B, the chord of contact of those tangents passes 
through one or other of the fixed points F, F’, the foci of the system (a, b, A, B), (see 
Ex. Art. 286). In like manner the chord of contact must pass through one or other 
of two fixed points G, G’ on the line joining the given points a,c. The chord must 
therefore be one or other of the four lines, /G, FG’, F’G, F’G’; the problem, there- 
fore, has four solutions. 

Two points and three tangents.—The triangle formed by the three chords of contact 
has its vertices resting one on each of the three given tangents; and by the last case 
the sides pass each through a fixed point on the line joining the two given points; 
therefore this triangle can be constructed. 

To be given two points or two tangents of a conic is a particular case of being 
given that the conic has double contact with a given conic. For the problem to 
describe a conic having double contact with a given one, and touching three lines, or 
else passing through three points, see Art. 328, Ex. 10. Having double contact with 
two, and passing through a given point, or touching a given line, see Art. 287. Having 
double contact with a given one, and touching three other such conics, see Art. 
887, Ex. 1. ; 

ON SYSTEMS OF CONICS SATISFYING Four CONDITIONS. 

If we are only given four conditions, a system of different conics can be described 
satisfying them all. The properties of systems of curves, satisfying one condition 
less than is sufficient to determine the curve, have been studied by De Jonquiéres, 
Chasles, Zeuthen, and Cayley. References to the original memoirs will be found 
in Prof, Cayley’s memoir (Phil. Trans., 1867. p. 75). Here it will be enough briefly 
to state a few results following from the application of M. Chasles’ method of 
characteristics. Let « be the number of conics satisfying four conditions, which 
pass through a given point, and y the number which touch a given line, then ,, v 
are said to be the two characteristics of the system. Thus the characteristics of 
a system of conics passing through four points are 1, 2, since, if we are given an 
additional point, only one conie will satisfy the five conditions we shall then have; 
but if we are given an additional tangent two conics can be determined. In like 
manner for three points and a tangent, two points and two tangents, a point and 
three tangents, four tangents, the characteristics are respectively (2, 4), (4, 4), (4, 2), 
(2, 1). We can determine @ priori the order and class of many loci connected with 
the system by the help of the principle that a curve will be of the n' order, if it meet 
an arbitrary line in real or imaginary points, and will be of the n'} class if through 
an arbitrary point there can be drawn to it m real or imaginary tangents. Thus the 
locus of the pole of a given line with respect to a system whose characteristics are 
u, v, will be a curve of the order vy. For, examine in how many points the locus can 
meet the given line itself, When it does, the pole of the line is on the line, or 
the line is a tangent to a conic of the system. By hypothesis this can only happen 
in » cases, therefore v is the degree of the locus. This result agrees with what has 
been already found in particular cases, as to the order of locus of centre of a 
conic through four points, touching four lines, &c. In like manner let us investigate 
the order of the locus of the foci of conics of the system. To do this let us generalize 
the question, by the help of the conception of foci explained Art. 258a, and we shall 
see that the problem is a particular case of the following: Given two points A, B 
to find the order of the locus of the intersection of either tangent drawn from d to, 
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a conic of the system with one of the tangents drawn from B. Let us examine in 
how many points the locus can meet the line AB; and we see at once that if a point 
of the locus be on AB, this line must be a tangent to the conic, Consider then any 
conic touching AB in a point 7, then the tangent AT meets the tangent BT in the 
point 7, which is therefore on the locus; and likewise the tangent AZ’ meets the 
second tangent from B in the point B, and the tangent BY meets the second tangent 
from A in the point A. Hence every conic which touches AB gives three points 
of the locus on AB. The order of the locus is therefore 3», and A and B are each 
multiple points of the order». Thus the locus of foci of conics touching four lines 
is a cubic passing through the two circular points at infinity. If one of the con- 
ditions be that all the conics shonld touch the line AB, then it will be seen that 
any transversal through A is met by the locus in v points distinct from 4, and that 
A itself also counts for »; hence the locus is in this case only of the order 2v ; which 
is therefore the order of the locus of foci of parabolas satisfying three conditions. 

An important principle in these investigations is that if two points A, A’ on a 
right line so correspond that to any position of the point 4 correspond m positions of 
A’, and to any position of A’ correspond » positions of A, then in m+n cases A 
and A’ will coincide, This is proved as in Arts. 336, 340. Let the line on which 
A, A’ lie be taken for axis of x; then the abscisse x, x’ of these two points are con- 
nected by a certain relation, which by hypothesis is of the m* degree in a’ and 
the nt) in x, and will become therefore an equation of the (m +n) degree if we 
make 7 =a". 

To illustrate the application of this principle, let ug examine the order of the locus 
of points whose polar with respect to a fixed conic is the same as that with respect 
to some conic of the system ; and let us enquire how many points of the locus can lie 
on a given line. Consider two points A, A’ on the line, such that the polar of A 
with respect to the fixed conic coincides with the polar of A’ with respect to a conic 
of the system, and the problem is to know in how many cases, 4d and A’ can coincide. 
Now first if A be fixed, its polar with respect to the fixed conic is fixed; the locus 
of poles of this last line with respect to conics of the system, is, by the first theorem, of 
the order v, and therefore determines by its intersections with the given line v positions 
of A’. Secondly, examine how many positions of A correspond to any fixed position of 
A’. By the reciprocal of the first theorem, the polars of A’ with respect to conics of 
the system, envelope a curve whose class is 4, to which therefore u tangents can be 
drawn through the pole of the given line AA’ with respect to the fixed conic, It 
follows then, that » positions of A correspond to any position of A’. Hence, in +v 
cases the two coincide, and this will be the order of the required locus, 

Hence we can at once determine how many conics of the system can touch a fixéd 
conic : for the point of contact is one which has the same polar with respect to the 
fixed conic and to,a conic of the system ; it is therefore one of the intersections of the 
fixed conic with the locus last found; and there may evidently be 2 (u+v) such 
intersections. We have thus the number of conics which touch a fixed conic, and 
satisfy any of the systems of conditions, four points, three points and a tangent, two 
points and two tangents, &c., the numbers being respectively 6, 12, 16, 12,6. From 
these numbers again we find the characteristics of the system of conics which touch a 
fixed conic and also satisfy three other conditions, three points, two points and a 
tangent, &c.; these characteristics being respectively (6, 12), (12, 16), (16, 12), (12, 6). 
We find hence in the same manner the number of conics of the respective systems 
which will touch a second fixed conic, to be 36, 56, 56, 36. And thus again we have 
the characteristics of systems of conics touching two fixed conics, and also satisfying 
the conditions two points, a point and a tangent, two tangents; viz. (86, 56), (56, 56), 
(56, 36). In like manner we have the number of conics of these respective systems 
which will touch a third fixed conic, viz. 184, 224, 184. The characteristics then, 
ef the systems three conics and a point, three conics and a line are (184, 224), 
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(224, 184), And the numbers of these to touch a fourth fixed conic, are in each case 
816, so that finally we ascertain that the number of conics which can be described to 
touch five fixed conics is 3264. For further details I refer to the memoirs already 
cited, and only mention in conclusion that 2v — mu conics of any system reduce to 
a pair of lines, and 2u = » to a pair of points, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, 


: (1). Art. 293, p. 267. In connection with the determinant form here given 
#5 nay be stated that the condition that the intersection of two lines \x + MY + 23 
Nz + py + v'z should lie on the conic, is the vanishing of the determinant 

a,h,g,r%sWr 

h,b,f, wp 

G:F, ¢,¥, 0 

Ay My Vy 

NB, v; a 

(2) Art.228, Ex.10,p.2i7. Add, Hither factor combined with Jotimp'+n”+ po’ =0 

gives a result of the form Ap + wp’ + vp” = 0, where (+@+v=0, which represents 
a curve of the third degree, 


} (3). Art. 872, p. 337. The discrimination of the cases of four real and four 
imaginary points has been made by Kemmer (Giessen, 1878). His result is that if 

D = ©°0” + 18AA’OO' — 27A2A”? — 4A0" — 4A'63, 

L=2 (8? — 8A’0) = — (OO’ — 9AA’) © + 2 (©? = 340’ EY, 

MU =} {12 — (® — 452’ Dy, 

N = D {A?E3 — A’O'SE? + (O” — 2A’O) 22d’ 

+ A/OD#? + (©? — 2A@’) EL? = AA’g? 

+ AO’O?Z' — AOGS”? + A2E2 — (OO! — 8AM’) ZE’S}, 
we must have D and I/ positive, L and N negative, in order to have four real points 
of intersection. 

I add a selection from some miscellaneous notes which had been sent me at 
various times by Messrs. Burnside, Walker, and Cathcart, to be used when a new 
edition was called for, but which I did not remember to insert in their proper places. 


(4) B. Art. 231, Ex. 10. If the normals at four points meet in a point, their 
eccentric angles are connected by the relation a + B+yté= (Qm+1)a. Hence (see 
Art. 244, Ex. 1) the circle through the feet of three of the normals from any point 
passes through the point on the conic opposite to the fourth point. 


(5) B. If 1, 2, 3, 4 be the feet of four normals from a point, and 7, denote the 
semi-diameter parallel to the chord 12, then r?,, + 7734 = a? + 6%, 


2 NS’) 
(6) B. Art. 169, Ex. 8. To any rectangular axes, tan @ = i ae where 
has the same meaning as in Art. 383. If the coordinates be trilinear, the right-hand 
side is multiplied by M, which is the value of asind+ysinB+zsinC. 


oT JA bY 
(7) B. If the tangents be drawn from the pole of aw+By+yz, tanp= ee ; 


where ©, 9, 0’ have the same meaning as in Art. 382, Q is the quantity representing 
tangentially the circular points at infinity, viz. 
a? + B2 + 7? — 2By cos A — 2va cos B — 2a cos C; 


oo 
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and I1=0 is the condition that ax + By + yz, and the line at infinity should b 


conjugate, or 
I= Aasn A+ BBsinB+ CysnC+F (6 sinC+ vy sin B) + G(y sind + asin C) 


+ H (asin B+ sin A), 
As a particular case, the angle between the asymptotes, for which Q= 0, © = 6 = Te 
Fie yespateseae) 
= 


(8) B. The length of the chord intercepted on any line is given by the two, 
following equations, p being the parallel semi-diameter : 
ip - @s (paar 
p? OL—Ml2’ p*# M2A7Q° 
Compare Art, 231, Ex. 15. 


(9)B. If 0 = daa’+ BBB’ + Cyy'+ F (By’+ By) + G (ya’+y'a) + H (af’ + a’), 
the Jacobian of II, ©, Q is a parabola touching a’x + f’y + y’z = 0, the normals where 
this line meets the conic, and the two axes, 


(10) B. The area of a triangle circumscribing a conic is (FA) . 


(11). The squares of the semi-axes of the conic are given by the quadratic 
Fi03 + R?M?AOO’ + M4A2= 0. 


(12). The equation of a conic circumscribing a triangle, of which a, J, ¢ are the 
sides and 0’, 0”, b’” the semi-diameters parallel to them, is 


c 

or'2 

(18) W. The area of the triangle formed by the polars with respect to an ellipse of 
a?b? (PQR)? 

4 (QOR) (ROP) (POR 

formed by P, Q, and the centre. 


a b 
ga yet pra + zy =0. 


points P, Q, R, is 


5? where (QOR) is the area of the triangle 


(14) W. If P, Q, & be the middle points of the sides of a circumscribing triangle, 
and a, B, y the eccentric angles of the point of contact, (QOR) = 3ad tan} (8 —y). 
From this expression can easily be deduced Faure’s theorem (Art. 381, Ex. 12), 


(15) C. The relation (Art. 888) is a particular case of the following connecting 

the covariants of three conics: 1 
4QL'A"UVW + FFF, — AUF? — A’ VF — A" WF? = 12, 

where J=0 denotes the locus of the point whence tangents to the three conics are in 
involution (see Art. 388¢), 

(16) C, Art. 883, p. 352. The expression in the trilinear equation of the director 
circle there given, may be written 

O'S — {L? + M?+ N?—2MN cos A —2NL cos B— 2M cos 0}, 

where L=ant+hy+gz, M=het+by+fe, N=get+fy + cx 
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Angle, ; 
between two lines whose Cartesian 
equations are given, 21, 22. 
ditto, for trilinear equations, 60. 
between two lines given by a single 
equation, 69. 
between two tangents to a conic, 166, 
189, 212, 213, 269, 391. 
between two conjugate diameters, 169. 
between asymptotes, 164, 392. 
between focal radius vector and tan- 
gent, 180. 
subtended at focus by tangent from 
any point, 183, 206. 
subtended at limit points of system of 
circles, 291. 
theorems respecting angles subtended 
at focus proved by reciprocation, 284, 
by spherical geometry, 331. 
theorems concerning angles how pro- 
jected, 321, 323. 
Anharmonic ratio, 295. 
fundamental theorem proved, 55. 
what, when one point at infinity, 295. 
of four lines whose equations are 
given, 56, 305. 
property of four points on a conic, 
240, 252, 288, 318. 
of four tangents, 252, 288. 
of three tangents to a parabola, 299. 
these properties developed, 297. 
properties derived from projection of 
angles, 321, 323. 
of four points on a conic when equal 
to that of four others on same 
conic, 252. 
on a different conic, 252, 303. 
of four points equal that of their 
polars, 271, 
of four diameters equal that of their 
conjugates, 302. 
of segments of tangent to one of three 
conics having double contact, by 
other two, 319, 
Apollonius, 328. 
Arc, 
line cutting off constant arc from 
curve where met by its envelope, 374. 
theorems concerning arcs of conics, 377. 
Area, 
of a polygon in terms of coordinates 
of its vertices, 31, 130. 
of a triangle, the equations of whose 
sides are given, 32, 130. 
of triangle inscribed in or circum- 
scribing a conic, 212, 220, 391. 


Area, 
oh anes formed by three normals, 
constant, of triangle formed by join- 
ing ends of conjugate diameters, 
159, 169. 
constant, between any tangent and 
asymptotes, 192. 
of polar triangles of middle points of 
sides of fixed triangle with regard 
to inscribed conic, 351, 392. 
of triangles equal, formed by drawing 
from end of each of two diameters 
a parallel to the other, 173, 
found by infinitesimals, 371. 
constant, cut from a conic by tangent 
to similar conic, 373. 
line cutting off from a curve constant 
area bisected by its envelope, 374. 
of common conjugate triangle of two 
conics, 362. 
Asymptotes, 
defined as tangents through centre 
whose points of contact are at in+ 
finity, 155. 
are self-conjugate, 167. 
are diagonals of a parallelogram whose 
sides are conjugate diameters, 190. 
general equation of, 272, 340. 
and pair of conjugate diameters form 
harmonic pencil, 296. 
portion of tangent between, bisected 
by curve, 191. 
equal intercepts on any chord between 
curve and, 191, 312. 
constant length intercepted on by 
chords joining two fixed points to 
variable, 192, 294, 298. 
parallel to, how cut by same chords, 
298. 
by two tangents and their chord, 
298. 
bisected between any point and its 
polar, 295. 
parallels to, through any point on 
curve include constant area, 192, 
294, 298. 
how divide any semi-diameter, 298. 
Axes, 
of conic, equation of, 156. 
lengths, how found, 158, 392. 
constructed geometrically, 161. 
how found when two conjugate dias 
meters are given, 173, 176. 
of reciprocal curve, 291. 
axis of parabola, 196. 
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Axes, 
of similitude, 108, 224, 282. 
radical, 99, 127. 


Bisectors of angles between lines given by 

a single equation, 71. 
of sides or angles of a triangle meet 

in a point, 5, 34, 54. 

Bobillier on equations of conic inscribed in 
or circumscribing a triangle, 120. 

Boole on invariant functions of coefficients 
of a conic, 159. 

Brianchon’s theorem, 244, 280, 381. 

Burnside, theorems or proofs by, 80, 220, 
221, 242, 246, 257, 272, 342, 391. 


Carnot, theorem of transversals, 289, 318, 
388. : 


Cartesian, equations, a case of trilinear, 64, 
Casey, theorems by, 113, 127, 135, 358. 
Cathcart, theorems by, 129, 132, 391. 
Cayley, theorems and proofs by, 134, 342, 
350, 358, 379, 381, 389. 
Centre, 
of mean position of given points, 50. 
of homology, 59. 
radical, 99, 282. 
of similitude, 105, 224, 282. 
chords joining ends of radii through 
c.s. meet on radical axis, 107,224, 250. 
of conic, coordinates of, 143, 153, 
pole of line at infinity, 155, 296. 
how found, given five points, 247. 
of system in involution, 308. 
of curvature, 230, 376. 
Chasles, theorems by, 295, 300, 304, 877, 389. 
Chord of conic, perpendicular to line join- 
ing focus to its pole, 183, 321. 
which touches confocal conic, propor- 
tional to square of parallel semi- 
diameter, 212, 221, 391. 
Chords of intersection of two conics, equa- 
tion of, 334. 
Circle, equation of, 14, 75, 87. 

tangential equation of, 120, 124, 128, 
288, 385. 

trilinear equation of, 128. 

passes through two fixed imaginary 
points at infinity, 238, 325. 

circumscribing a triangle, its centre 
and equation, 4, 86, 118, 130, 288. 

inscribed in a triangle, 122, 288. 

having triangle of reference for self- 
conjugate triangle, 254. 

through middle points of sides (see 
Feuerbach), 86, 122. 

which cuts two at constant angles, 
touches two fixed circles, 103. 

touching three others, 110, 114, 135, 
291. 

cutting three at right angles, 102, 130, 
361. 


or at a constant angle, 132. 

cutting three at same angle have 
common radical axis, 109, 132. 

circumscribing triangle formed by 
three tangents to a parabola, passes 
through focus, 207, 214, 274, 285, 320, 
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‘Circle civcumscribing triangle formed by 


two tangents and chord, 241, 376. 
circumscribing triangle inscribed in a 
conic, 220, 333. 
circumscribing, or inscribed, in a self- 
conjugate triangle, 341. 
circumscribing triangles formed by 
four lines meet in a point, 246. 
when five lines are given, the five 
such points lie on a circle, 247. 
tangents, area, and are found by in- 
finitesimals, 370. 
Circumscribing triangles, six vertices of 
two lie on a conic, 320, 381. 
Class of a curve, 147, 
Common tangents to two circles, 104, 106, 
263, 
to two conics, 344. 
their eight points of contact lie on a 
conic, 345, 
Condition that, 
three points should be on a right 
line, 24. 
three lines meet in a point, 32, 34. 
four convergent lines should form 
harmonic pencil, 56. 
two lines should be perpendicular, 
21, 59, 354. 
a right line should pass through a 
fixed point, 50. 
equation of second degree should re- 
present right lines, 72, 149, 153, 
155, 266. 
a circle, 75, 121, 352. 
a parabola, 141, 274, 352. 
an equilateral hyperbola, 169, 352. 
equation of any degree represent right 
lines, 74, 
two circles should be concentric, 77. 
four points should lie on a circle, 86. 
intercept by circle on a line should 
subtend a right angle at a given 
point, 90. 
two circles should cut at right angles, 
102, 348. 
that four circles should have common 
orthogonal circle, 131. 
a line should touch a conic, 81, 152, 
267, 340. 
two conics should be similar, 224. 
two conics should touch, 336, 356. 
a point should be inside a conic, 261. 
two lines should be conjugate with 
respect to a conic, 267. 
two pairs of points should be harmonic 
conjugates, 305. 
four points on a conic should lie on a 
circle, 229. 
a line be cut harmonically by two 
conics, 306. 
in involution by three conics, 363. 
three pairs of lines touch same conic, 
270. 
three pairs of points form system in 
involution, 310. 
a triangle may be inscribed in one 
oat and circumscribed to another, 
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Condition that, | P Directrix of parabola is locus of rectangular 
that two lines should intersect on a tangents, 205, 269, 352. 
conic, 391. passes through intersection of per- 


a triangle self-conjugate to one may 
be inscribed or circumscribed to 
another, 340. 

three conics have double contact with 
same conic, 359, 
have a common point, 365. 
may include a perfect square in their 

syzysy, 366. 

lines joining to vertices of triangle 
points where. conic meets sides 
should form two sets of three, 351. 

one, sections of, 326, 
Confocal conics, 186. 

cut at right angles, 181, 291, 322. 

may be considered as inscribed in 
same quadrilateral, 239. 

most general equation of, 353, 

tangents from point on (1) to (2) 
equally inclined to tangent of (1), 
182. 

pole with regard to (2) of tangent to 
(1) lies on a normal of (1), 209. 

used in finding axes of reciprocal 
curve, 291. 

in finding centre of curvature, 376. 

properties proved by reciprocation, 291 

length of are intercepted between 
tangent from, 377. 

Conjugate diameters, 146. 

their lengths, how related, 159, 168. 

triangle included by, has constant 
area, 159, 169. 

form harmonic pencil with asymp- 
totes, 296. 

at given angle, how constructed, 171. 

construction for 218. 

Conjugate hyperbolas, 165. 

Conjugate lines, conditions for, 267. 

Conjugate triangles, homologous, 91, 92. 

Continuity, principle of, 324. 

Covariants, 347. 

Criterion, whether three equations repre- 
sent lines meeting in a point, 34. 

whether a point be within or without 

a conic, 261. 

whether two conics meet in two real 

and two imaginary points, 337. 
Curvature, radius of, expressions for its 
leneth, and construction for, 228,375. 
circle of, equation of, 234. 
centre of, coordinates of, 230. 


De Jonquiéres 388. 
Determinant notation, 129. 
Diagonals of quadrilateral, 
middle points lie in a line, 26, 62, 216. 
circles described on, as diameters, have 
common radical axis, 277. 
Diameter, polar of point at infinity on its 
conjugate, 296. 
Director circle, 269, 352. 
when four tangents are given, have 
commion radical axis, 277. 
Directrix, 179. 
of parabola, equation of, 269, 352. 


pendiculars of circumscribing tri- 
angle, 212, 247, 275, 230, 342. 
Discriminant defined, 266. 
method of forming, 72, 149, 153, 155. 
Distance between two points, 3, 10, 183. 
Distance of two points from centre of 
circle proportional to distance of 
each from polar of other, 93. 
when a rational function of coordi- 
nates, 179. 
of four points in a plane, how con- 
nected, 134. 
Double contact, 228, 234, 346. 
equation of conic having d. 
two others, 262. 
tangent to one cut harmonically by 
other, and chord of contact, 312 319. 
properties of two conics having d.c. 
with a third, 242, 282. 
of three having d. c. with a fourth, 
243, 263, 281. 
tangential equation of, 355. 
condition two should touch, 356. 
problem to describe one such conic 
touching three others, 356, 358. 
Duality, principle of, 276. 


c. with 


Eccentric angle, 217, &c., 243. 

in terms of corresponding focal angle, 
220. 

of four points on a circle, how con- 
nected, 229. 

Eccentricity, of conic given by general 

equation, 164. 

depends on angle between asymp- 
totes, 164. 
Ellipse, origin of name, 186, 328. 
mechanical description of, 178, 218. 
area of, 372. 
Envelope ot 
line whose eqnation involves indeter- 
minates in second degree, 257, &e. 

line on which sum of perpendiculars 
from several fixed points is con- 
stant, 9). 

given product or sum or difference of 
squares of perpendiculars from two: 
fixed points, 259. , 

base of triangle given vertical angle 
and sum of sides, 260. 

whose sides pass through fixed points 
aud vertices move on fixed lines, 
259. 

and inseribed in given conic, 250, 280, 
B19. 

which subtends constant angle at fixed 
point, two sides being given in 
position, 284, 

polar of fixed point with regard to a 
conic of which four conditions are 
given, 271, 280. f 

polar of centre of circle touching two 
given, 291. 

chord of conic subtending constant 
angle at fixed point, 255. 
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Envelope of 
perpendicular at extremity of radius 
vector to circle, 205. 
asymptote of hyperbolas having same 
fccus and directrix, 285. 
given three points and other asymp- 
tote, 272. 
line joining corresponding points of 
two homographic systems 
on different lines, 302. 
on a conic, 253, 303. 
free side of inscribed polygon, all the 
rest passing through fixed points, 
250, 301. 
base of triangle inscribed in one conic, 
two of whose sides touch another, 
349. 
leg of given anharmonic pencil under 
different conditions, 324. 
ellipse given two conjugate diameters 
and sum of their squares, 260. 
Equation, its meaning when coordinates 
' ofa given point are substituted in 
it; for a right line, circle, or conic, 
PASM isha, IWAsy, 720 le 
ditto for tangential equation 384. 
pair of bisectors of angles between 
two lines, 71. 
of radical axis of two circles, 98, 128. 
common tangents to two circles, 104, 
106, 263, 
eircle through three points, 86, 130. 
cutting three circles orthogonally, 
102, 130, 
touching three circles, 114, 135, 359. 
inscribed in or circumscribing a tri- 
angle, 118, 126, 288, 
having triangle of reference self- 
conjugate, 254. 
tangential of circle, 129, 384. 
tangent to circle or conic, 80, 147, 264. 
polar to circle or conic, 82, 147, 265. 
pair of tangents to conic from any 
point, 85, 149, 269. 
where conic meets given line, 272. 
asymptotes to a conic, 272, 340. 
chords of intersection of two conics, 
334, 
circle osculating conic, 234, 
conic through five points, 233, 
touching five lines, 274. 
having double contact with two given 
ones, 262. 
having double contact with a given one 
and touching three others, 356. 
through three points, or touching three 
lines, and having given centre, 267. 
and having given focus, 288. 
reciprocal of a given conic, 292, 348, 
356. 
directrix or director circle, 269, 352. 
lines joining point to intersection of 
two curves, 270, 307. 
four tangents to one conic where it 
meets another, 349. 
curve parallel to a conic, 337, 
evolute to a conic, 231, 338. 
Jacobian of three conics, 360, 
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Equilateral hyperbola, 168. 
general condition for, 352. 
given three points, a fourth is given, 
215, 290, 321. 
circle circumscribing self-conjugate 
triangle passes through centre 215, 
342. 

Euler, expression for distance between 
centres of inscribed and circum- 
scribing circles, 343. 

Evolutes of conics, 231, 338. 

Fagnani’s theorem on ares of conics, 378. 

Faure, theorems by, 341], 351, 392. 

Feuerbach, relation connecting four points 
on a circle, 87, 217. 

theorem on circles touching four lines, 
127, 313, 359. 
Fixed point, the following lines pass 
through a 
coefficients in whose equation are con- 
nected by relation of first degree, 50. 
base of triangle, given vertical angle 
and sum of reciprocals of sides, 48. 
whose sides pass through fixed 
points, and vertices move on three 
converging lines, 48. 
line sum of whose distances from fixed, 
points is constant, 49. 
polar of fixed point with respect to 
circle, two points given, 100. 
with respect to conic, four points 
given, 153, 271, 281. 
chord of intersection with fixed centre 
of circle through two points, 100. 
of two fixed lines with conic through 
four points, one lying on each line, 
302. 
chord of contact given two points and 
two lines, 262. 
chord subtending right angle at fixed 
point on conic, 17d, 270. 
when product is constant of tangents of 
parts into which normal divides 
subtended angle, 175. 
given bisector of angle it subtends at 
fixed point on curve, 323. 
perpendicular on its polar, from point, 
on fixed perpendicular to axis, 184. 
Focus, see Contents, pp. 177-190, 209-212. 
infinitely small circle having double 
contact with conic, 241. 
intersection of tangents from two fixed 
imaginary points at infinity, 239. 
equivalent to two, conditions, 386. 
coordinates of, given three tangents, 
274. 
when conic is given by general equa- 
tion, 239, 353. 
focus and directrix, 179, 241. 
theorems concerning angles subtended 
at, 284, 331. 
focal properties investigated by pro- 
jection, 320. . 
focal radii vectores from any point have 
equal difference of reciprocals, 212. 
line joining intersections of focal nor- 
mals and tangents passes through 
other focus, 211. 
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Focus, 

locus of, given three tangents to a 
parabola, 207, 214, 274, 285, 320. 

given four tangents, 275, 277. 

given four points, 217, 288. 

given three tangents and a point, see 
Ex. 3, p. 288. 

of section of right cone, how found, 331. 

of systems in involution, 309. 


Gaultier of Tours, 99. 

Gergonne, on circle touching three others, 
110. 

Gordan, on number of concomitants, 363. 

Graves, theorems by, 333, 377. 


Hamilton, proof of Fenerbach’s theorem, 
313. 
Harmonic, section, 56. 
what when one point at infinity, 295. 
properties of quadrilateral, 57, 317. 
property of poles and polars, 83, 148, 
295, 297, 518. 
pencil formed by two tangents and 
two co-polar lines, 148, 296. 
by asymptotes and two conjugate 
diameters, 296. * 
by diagonals of inscribed and circum- 
scribing quadrilateral, 242. 
by chords of contact and common 
chords of two conics having double 
contact with a third, 242. 
properties derived from projection of 
right angles, 321. 
condition for harmonic pencil, 305. 
condition that line should be cut har- 
monically by two conics, 306. 
locus of points whence tangents to two 
conics form a harmonic pencil, 3016. 
Hart, theorems and proofs by, 124, 126, 
127, 263, 378. 
Harvey, theorem on four circles, 132. 
Hearne, mode of finding locus of centre, 
given four conditions, 267. 
Hermes, on equation of conic circum- 
scribing a triangle, 120. 
Hesse, 381. 
Hexagon (see Brianchon and Pascal), 
property of angles of circumscribing, 
270, 289. 
Homogeneous, equations in two variables, 
meaning of, 67. 
trilinear equations, how made, 64. 
Homographic systems, 57, 63. 
criterion for, and method of forming, 
304. 
locus of intersection of corresponding 
lines, 271. 
envelope of line joining corresponding 
points, 302, 303. 
Homologous triangles, 59. 
Hyperbola, origin of name, 186, 328, 
area of, 373. 
Imaginary, lines and points, 69, 77. 
circular points at infinity, tangential 
equation of, 352. 
every line through either perpen- 
dicular to itself, 351, 
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Infinity, line at, equation of, 64. 
touches parabola, 235, 290, 329. 
centre, pole of, 155, 296, 

Inscription in conic of triangle or polygon 
whose sides pass through fixed 
points, 250, 273, 281, 307. 

Intercept on chord between curve and 
asymptotes equal, 191, 312. 

on asymptotes constant by lines join- 
ing two variable points to one fixed, 
192, 294, 298, 

on axis of parabola by two lines, equa] 
to projection of distance between, 
their poles, 201, 294. 

Intercept on parallel tangents by variable 
tangent, 172, 287, 299, 38. 

Invariants, 159, 335. 

Inversion of curves, 114, 

Involution, 307, 


Jacobian of three conics, 360, &e, 
Joachimsthal, 
relation between eccentric angles of 
four points on a circle, 229, 
method of finding points where line 
meets curve, 264, 


Kemmer, 391. 
Kirkman’s theorems on hexagons, 380. 


Latus rectum, 185. 
Limit points of system of circles, 101, 291. 
Locus of 
vertex of triangle given base and a 
relation between lengths of sides, 
89, 47, 178. 
and a relation between angles, 39, 47, 
88, 107. 
and intercept by sides on fixed line, 300. 
and ratio of parts into which sides 
divide a fixed parallel to base, 41. 
vertex of given triangle, whose base 
angle moves along fixed lines, 208, 
vertex of triangle of which one base 
angle is fixed and the other moves 
along a given locus, 51, 96. 
whose sides pass through fixed points 
and base angles move along fixed 
linea, 41, 42. 248, 280, 299. 
generalizations of the last problem, 300. 
of vertex of triangle which circum- 
scribes a given conic and whose 
base angles move on fixed lines, 
250, 819, 349. 
generalizations of this problem, 350. 
common vertex of sevefal triangles 
given bases and sum of areas, 40. 
vertex of right cone, out of which 
given conic can be cut, 331. 
point cutting in given ratio parallel 
chords of a circle, 162. 
intercept between two fixed lines, on 
various conditions, 39, 40, 47. 
variable tangent to conic between 
two fixed tangents, 277, 323. 
point whence tangents to two circles 
have given ratio or sum, 99, 263. 
taken according to different laws on, 
radii vectores through fixed point, 52. 
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Locus of, 

such that 2mr? = constant, 88. 

whence square of tangent to circle is 
as product of distances from two 
fixed lines, 240. 

cutting in given anharmonic ratio, 
chords of conic through fixed point, 
3820, 

on perpendicular at height from base 
equal a side, given base and sum of 
sides, 59. 

such that triangle formed by joining 


feet of perpendiculars on sides of | 


triangle has constant area, 119. 
point on line of given direction meeting 
sides of triangle, so that oc?=o0a.o0b, 
298. 
on line cut in given anharmonic ratio, 
of which other three describe right 
lines, and line itself touches a conic, 
B24. 
chords through which subtend right 
angle at point on conic, 270. 
whence tangents to two conics form 
harmonic pencil, 306. 
whose polars with respect to three 
eonics meet in a point, 360. 
middle point of rectangles inscribed in 
triangle, 43. 
of parallel chords of conic, 143. 
of convergent chords of cirele, 96. 
intersection of bisector of vertical 
angle with perpendicular to a 
side, given base and sum of sides, 
51. 
of perpendicular on tangent from 
centre, or focus, with focal or central 
‘radius vector, 209. 
focal radius vector with corresponding 
eccentric vector, 220. 
of perpendiculars to sides at extremity 
of base, given vertical angle and 
another relation, 47. 
of perpendiculars of triangle given base 
and vertical angle, 88. 
of perpendiculars of triangle inscribed 
in, one conic and circumscribing 
another, 342. 
eccentric vector with corresponding 
normal, 220. 
corresponding lines of two, homogra- 
phie pencils, 271. 
polars with respect to fixed conics of 
points which move on right lines, 
ale 
intersection of tangents to a conic 
which cut at right angles, 166, 171, 
269, 552. 
to a parabola which cut at given 
angle, 213, 256, 285. 
at extremities of conjugate dia- 
meters, 209. 
whose chordsubtends constant angle 
at focus, 284. 
from two points, which cut a given 
line harmonically, 322. 
each or both on one of four given 
tangents, 302,320, 
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Locus of, 
at two fixed points on a conic satisfy= 
ing two other conditions, 220, 320. 

various other conditions, 215. 

intersection of normals at extremity 
of focal chord, 211. 

or chord through fixed point, 214, 335. 

foot of perpendicular from focus on 
tangent, 182, 204, 351. 
on normal of parabola, 213. 
on chord of circle. subtending right, 

angle at given point, 91. 

extremity of focal subtangent, 184. 

centre of circle making given inter- 
cepts on given lines, 208. 

centre of inscribed circle given base 
and sum of sides, 208. 

of circle cutting three at equal angles,, 
108. 

of circumscribing cizcle given vertical 
angle, 89. 

of circle touching two given circles, 
291, 320: 

centre of conic (oz pole of fixed line) 
given four points, 153, 254, 268,. 
271, 281, 302, 320. 

given four tangents, 216, 254, 267,. 
277, 281, 321, 339. 

given three tangents and sum of 
squares of axes, 216. 

four conditions, 267, 389. 

pole of fixed line with regard to sys-. 
tem of confocals, 209, 322. 

pole with respect to one conic of tan- 
gent to another, 209, 278. 

focus of parabola given three tan- 
gents, 207, 214, 274, 285, 320. 

focus given four tangents, 275, 277. 

given four points, 217, 288, 392. 

given three tangents and a point, 288, 

given four conditions, 389. 

vertices of self-conjugate triangle,com- 
mon to fixed conic, and variable of 
which four conditions are given, 
889. 


MacCullagh, theorems by, 210, 220, 333, 
374, 377. 

Mac Laurin’s mode of generating conics, 
247, 248, 251, 299. 

Malfatti’s problem, 263. 

Mechanical construction of conics, 178,. 
194, 203, 218. 

Middle points of diagonals of quadrilate- 
yal in one line, 26, 62. 

Miquel, on circles circumscribing triangles 
formed by five lines, 247. 

Mobius, 217, 278, 295. 

Moore, deduction of Steiner’s theorem from: 
Brianchon’s, 247, 

Mulcahy, on angles subtended at focus, 331. 


Newton's method of generating conics, 300. 
Normal, 173, &e. 336. 
Number of terms in general equation, 74. 
of conditions to determine a conic, 136. 
of intersectioris of two curves, 225. 
of solutions of problem to describe- 
a conic touching five others, 390, 
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Number of concomitants to system of 
conics, 363, 


O’Brien, 217. 
Orthogonal systems of circles, 102, 131, 
348, 361. 
Osculating circle, 227, 234. 
three pass through given point on 
curve, 229. 


Pappus, 186, 295, 328. 
Parabola (see Contents, pp. 195—207, 
212-214). 
origin of name, 180, 328. 
has tangent at infinity, 235, 290, 329. 
coordinates of focus, 239, 274, 354. 
equation of directrix, 269, 352. 
touching four lines, 274, 
Parallel to conic, equation of, 337. 
Parameter, 185, 197, 202. 
same for reciprocals of equal circles, 
286. 
Pascal's hexagon, 245, 280, 301, 319, 380. 
expression of coordinates by single, 
217, 248, 386. 
Perpendicular, equation and length, 26, 60. 
condition for, 59. r 
extension of relation, 321, 354. 
from centre and foci on tangent, 169, 
179, 204. 
Pliicker, 278, 380. 
Polar coordinates and equations, 9, 36, 
87, 95, 140, 162, 184, 207. 
poles and polars, properties of, 92, 148. 
polar, equation of, 82, 147, 265. 
pole of given line, coordinates of, 266. 
polar reciprocals, 276, &e. 
point and polar equivalent to two 
conditions, 588. 
Poncelet, 101, 278, 301, 314. 
Frojection, 314, 332. 


Quadrilateral, 

middle points of diagonals lie on 
a right line, 26, 62, 216. 

circles having diagonals for diameters 
have common radical axis, 277. 

harmonic properties of, 57, 317, 

inscribed in conics, 148, 319. 

sides and diagonals of inscribed quad- 
rilateral cut transversal in involu- 
tion, 312. 

diagonals of inscribed and circum- 
scribed form harmonic pencil, 242. 


Radical axis and centre, 99, 122, 224. 282. 

Radius of circle circumscribing triangle 
inscribed in conic, 213, 220, 333. 

Radius of “urvature, 227. 

Reciprocals, method of, 66, 276, 294, 356. 


Sadleir, theorems by, 184. 
Self-conjugate triangles, 91. 
circle having triangle of reference for, 
254. 
of equilateral hyperbola, 215. 
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Self-conjugate triangle 
vertices of two lie on a conic, 322, 341. 
equation of conic referred to, 238, 253. 
common to two conics, 257, 362. 
determination of, 349, 361. 
Serret on locus of centre given four 
tangents, 216. 
Similitude, centre of, 105, 223, 282. 
Similar conics, 222. 
condition for 224, 
have points common at infinity, 236. 
tangent to one cuts constant area 
from other, 373. 
Steiner, 
theorem on triangle circumscribing 
parabola, 212, 247, 275, 290, 342. 
on points whose osculating circle 
passes through given point, 229. 
theorems on Pascal’s hexagon, 246, 380, 
solution of Malfatti’s problem, 263. 
Subnormal of parabola constant, 202. 
Supplemental chords, 172. 
Systems of circles having common radical 
axis, 100. 
of conics through four points cut a 
transversal in involution, 312, 


Tangent, general definition of, 78. 
to circle, length of, 84. 
to conic constructed geometrically,151. 
determination of points of contact, 

five tangents given, 247. 
variable, makes what intercepts on 
two parallel tangents, 172, 181. 
or on two conjugate diameters, 172. 
of parabola, how divides three fixed 
tangents, 299. 
Tangential equations, 65, 276, &c., 383, 
&e. 
of inscribed and circumscribing circles, 
121, 125, 288. 
of circle in general, 128, 384, 
of conic in general, 152, 260. 
of imaginary circular points, 352. 
of confocal conics, 353, 384. 
of points common to four conics, 344, 
interpretation of, 354. 
Townsend, theorems and proofs by, 252, 
301, 375. 
Transformation of coordinates, 6, 9, 157, 
335, 

Transversal, how cuts sides of triangle, 35. 
Carnot’s theorem of, 289, 318, 388, 
met by system of conics in involu- 

tion, 312, . 

Triangle, circumscribing, vertices or two 
lie on a conic, 320. 

Triangles made by four lines, properties 

of, 217, 246. 
Trilinear coordinates, 57, 60, 264, 


Veronese, 382. 


Walker, 391, 
Zeuthen, 389, 
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number of Examples. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stage2. With 122 Ilustra- 
tions. Fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. Stage 3. 108 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MAGNUS—Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. With 52 
Examples and nearly 500 Exercises and Questions from the Matri- 
culation Examination Papers of the London University, &c., up to 
June, 1889. With Answers, and 121 Woodcuts. By Sir Pare 
Maenus, B.Sc. B.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TAY LOR—Theoretical Mechanics, including Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics. By J. E. Taytor, M.A., Hon. Inter. B.Sc., Central 
High Schools, Sheffield. With 175 Diagrams and Illustrations, and 
522 Examination Questions and Answers. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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TWISDEN— Practical Mechanics; an Elementary Introduction 
to their Study. By the Rev. Joun #. TwisDEN, M.A. With 855 
Exercises and 184 Figures and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By the Rev. J.S. Twispen. With 172 
Examples, numerous Exercises, and 154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WARREN—An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Part I. 
Statics, for the use of Schools and Students in Universities. By the Rev. 
Isaac WaRREN. | Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Part IJ. Dynamics. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS, STATICS, AND HYDROSTATICS. 


BURTON —An Introduction to Dynamics, including Kinematics, 
Kinetics, and Statics. With numerous Examples. By. CHARLES V. 
Burton, D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


GROSS—Hlementary Dynamics (Kinematics and Kinetics). By E. 
J.Gross, M.A., Fellowof Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 


MAGNUS—Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Sir Purp 
Maenvs, B.Sc. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d., or with Answers 2s. 
** The Worked Solutions of the Problems. 2s. 
ROBINSON—Hlements of Dynamics (Kinetics and Statics). 
With numerous Exercises. A Text-Book for Junior Students. By 
the Rey. J. L. Roprnson, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH—Hlementary Statics. By J. Hamexin Smirg, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. Key, 6s. 


Elementary Hydrostatics. By J. Hampxin Smirs, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. Key, 6s. 

WILLIAMSON and TARLETON—An Elementary Treatise 
on Dynamics. Containing Applications to Thermodynamics, with 
numerous Examples. By Brenzamin Wixziamson, M.A., F.R.S., and 
Francis A. Tarteron, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


_ WORMELL—The Principles of Dynamics: an Elementary 
Text-Book for Science Students. By R. WormELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORTHINGTON—The Dynamics of Rotation. By A. M. 
Wortuineton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT & THERMODYNAMICS. 


DAY—Numerical Examples in Heat. By R.E. Day,M.A. Fep. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HELMHOLTZ—On the Sensations of Tone asa Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music. By Professor HenmHourz. Royal 
8vo. 28s. 

IRVING—A Short Manual of Heat for the Use of Schools 
and Science Classes. ‘ By the Rev. A. Irvine, B.A. and B.Sc. With 
35 Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d 
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MADAN—An Elementary Text-Book on Heat. For the use of 
Schools. By H. G. Manan, M.A., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


MAXWHELL—Theory of Heat. By J. Cuerk Maxwett, M.A., 
F.R.SS., L. & E. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH—The Study of Heat. By J. Hampuin Smiry. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 


TYNDALL—Heat a Mode of Motion. By Joun Tynpatt, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Sound. By Jonny Tynpatt, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 204 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 


Lectures on Light, delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By Joun Tynpatt, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 57 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 


Notes of a Course of Nine Lectures on Light, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By Jonn TyNnDALL, D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. ls. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. , 


WORMELL—A Class-Book of Thermodynamics. By RicHarp 
WorMELL, D.Se., M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


WRIGHT —Sound, Light and Heat. By Marx R. Wraicur. 
With 160 Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OPTICS AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ABNEY—A Treatise on Photography. By Captain W. pm Wrvz- 
LESLIE ABNEY, F.R.S., late Instructor in Photography at the School 
of Military Engineering, Chatham. 115 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLAZEBROOK~—Physical Optics. By R.T. Guazeproox, M.A., 
F.R.S. With 183 Woodcuts of Apparatus, &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


WRIGHT—Optical Projection: a Treatise on the Use of the 
Lantern in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By Lewis . 
Wrigut, Author of ‘Light: a Course of Experimental Optics’, 
With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, &c. 


BALH—A Handbook for Steam Users; being Notes on Steam 
Engine and Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions. By 
M. Powis Baur, M.I.M.E., A.M.LC.E. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BOURNE—A Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its Various 
Applications in the Arts, to which is added a chapter on Air and Gas 
Engines, and another devoted to Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
By Joun Bourne, C.E. Illustrated by 212 Woodcuts. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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BOURNE—A Handbook of the Steam Engine; containing all 
the Rules required for the Right Construction and Management of 
Engines, with the Easy Arithmetical Solution of those Rules ; a Key 
to the Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. By Jon Bourns, 
C.E. With 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. By Joun 
Bourng, C.E. Revised Edition, with many fresh Examples and 
124 Woodcuts. Fep. 8yvo. 6s. 


CLERK—The Gas Engine. By Ducatp OCnerK. With 101 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOLMES—The Steam Engine. By Groren C. V. Hotmss, Secre- 
tary of the Institution of Naval Architects. 212 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


RIPPER-—Steam. By Wirtam Ripper, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering in the Sheffield Technical School. 142 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SENNETT—The Marine Steam Engine. A Treatise for the Use 
_ of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By RicHarp 
Sennert, R.N., late Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. With 261 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


CUMMING —Hlectricity treated Experimentally. For the use 
of Schools and Students. By Linna/us Cummine, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. 242 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DAY—Exercises in Electrical and Magnetic Measurements, 
with Answers. By R. E. Day. 12mo. 3s 6d. 


FORBES—A Course of Lectures on Electricity, delivered 
before the Society of Arts. By Grorer Forspes, M.A., F.RS. 
(L. & E.) F.R.A.S. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s. 


GORE—The Art of Electro-Metallurgy, including all ‘known, 
Processes of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gorn, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
56 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. ' 


JENKIN—HElectricity and Magnetism. By Firemine Jenxin, 
F.R.SS., L. & E., M.1.C.E. With 177 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LARDEN—Hlectricity for Public Schools and Colleges. By 
W. Larpen, M.A. With 215 Illustrations and a Series of Examina- 
tion Papers with Answers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POYSER—Magnetism and Electricity. By A. W. Poysmr, B.A. 
With 235 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SLINGO and BROOKER —Electrical Engineering for 
Electric Light Artisans and Students. (Embracing those, branches 
prescribed in the Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds’ Technical 
Institute.) By W. Siingo and A. Brooker. With 307 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, ' 
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TUMLIRZ—Potential, and its Application to the Explana- 
tion of Electrical Phenomena. Popularly treated. By Dr. Tumutrz, 
Lecturer in the German University of Prague. Translated by D. 
Rosertson, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 108 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TYNDALL—Lessons in Electricity at the Royal Institution, 
1875-76. By Joun Tynpaut, D.C.L. With 58 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Notes of a Course of Seven Lectures on Electrical 
Phenomena and Theories, delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
JoHN TynDALL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Researches on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallic 
Action. By Joun Tynpatt, D.C.L. With 8 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. a 
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CULLEHY—A Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. By R. S. 
Cuuury, M.I.C.E., late Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post 
Office. With 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


PRHECH and SIVEW RIGHT—Telegraphy. By W. H. PRrence, 
F.R.S., M.1.C.E., &c., Electrician and Divisional Engineer, Post Office 
Telegraphs; and J. Sivewrieur, M.A., C.M.G., General Manager, 
South African Telegraphs. With 255 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAMS—Manual of Telegraphy. By W. Wit11ams, Super- 
intendent, Indian Government Telegraphs. With 93 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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BAUERMAN—Systematic Mineralogy. By Hinary BAvERMAN, 
; F.G.S. With 373 Woodeuts and Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Descriptive Mineralogy. By Hinary Bavermay, E.GS. 
With 236 Woodcuts and Diagrams. TF ep. 8vo. 6s. 


BLOXAM and HUNTINGTON—Metals: their Properties and 
Treatment. By C. L. Biroxam and A. K. Hunrtineton, Professors 
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GORH—The Art of Electro-Metallurgy, including all known 
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ASTRONOMY. 
WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROOTOR. 


Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, 
2s. 6d. each. Supplementary Section, 
1s. Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 36s. 

[In cowrse of publication. 

The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
With many Plates and Charts, Wood 


Engraving, and 2 Lunar epee ss | 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches 
into, and New Views respecting, the 
Constitution of the Heavens. With 
22 Charts (4 coloured) and 22 Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed A.p. 1639 to 
the Transit of a.p. 2012. With 20 
Plates (12 coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an In- 


vestigation uf the Circumstances of 


the Transits of Venus in 1874 and 
1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo. 5s. 

Other Worlds than Ours: the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. With 14 Illustrations ; 
Map, Charts, &. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all 


Forms of Cycloidal Curves, and on | 


the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, 
&c. With 161 Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Orbs Around Us: Essays on the | 
Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs | 
of Suns. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BALL—Hlements of Meee ee 
By Sir Rogerr 8S. Baur, LL.D., F.R.S. With 136 Woodcuts. 


8vo. 6s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. Or. 
8vo. 5s. each. 


Our Place among Infinites: Essays 
contrasting our Little Abode in Space 
and Time with the Infinites around 
us. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: Essays on 
the Wonders of the Firmament. Cr. 
8vo. 5s, 


New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 
Twelve Circular Maps (with 2 Index- 
Plates). With an Introduction on the 
Study of the Stars, Hlustrated by 9 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
Students. In Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6000 Stars, 1500 Double 
Stars, Nebule, &c. With 2 Index- 
Plates. Folio 15s.; or the Twelve 
Maps only, 12s. 6d. 

The Stars in their Seasons: an Hasy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star 
Groups. In 12 Large Maps. Im- 
perial 8vo. 5s. 

The Seasons pictured in Forty- 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and 
24 Zodiacal Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 5s. 

The Star Primer: showing the Starry 
Sky, Week by Week. In 24 Hourly 
Maps. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astro- 


nomy; with hints for Young Tele- 
scopists. With 47 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 


With 136 Figures and Diagrams. 
Fep. 


A Class-Book of Astronomy. By Sir Roperr 8. Batt, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 41 Diagrams. 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


BRINKLEY’S Astronomy. Re-edited and Revised by J. W. Stusss, 


D.D., and F. Brunnow, Ph.D. With 49 Diagrams. 
CLHRKEH—The System of the Stars. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By Acnes M. Currxz, 


Author of ‘A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century’. 


With 6 Plates and numerous I]lustrations. 


8vo,. 21s. 
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HERSCHEL— Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir Joun F. W. Hur- 
SCHEL, Bart., K.H. With 9 Plates and numerous Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 
MARTIN—Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. | Compiled 
by Staff-Commander W. R. Martin, R.N. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Royal 
Svo. 18s. 
OLIVER—Astronomy for Amateurs: a Practical Manual of 
Telescopic Research adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. 
; A. Wrestwoop OLIvEeR. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘W HBB—Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By the 
Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A. Map, Plate, Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


METEOROLOGY, &c. 

ABBOTT—Elementary Theory of the Tides: the Fundamental 

Theorems Demonstrated without Mathematics, and the Influence on 

the Length of the Day Discussed. By T. K. Apport, B.D., Fellow 

_ and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

JORDAN—The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean Currents and Tides, and 

their Causes. By Witiiam LeIicgHTon JoRDAN, F.R.G.S. 8vo. 21s. 
SCOTT—Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. By Ropert 


H. Scort, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGY, BIOLOGY, &c. 


ASHBY—Notes on Physiology for the Use of Students 
Preparing for Examination. By Hmanry Asupy, M.D., Lond., M.R.C.P. 
With 134 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

FURNEAUX—Animal Physiology. By W. Furnravux, F.R.G.S. 
With 218 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GIBSON—A Text-Book of Hlementary Biology. By R. J. 
Harvey Gipson, M.A., F.R.S.E. With 192 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.8s.6d. 

HUDSON and GOSSH—The Rotifera, or ‘Wheel-Animal- 
cules.” By C. T. Hupson, LL:D., and P. H. Gossn, F.R.S., With 30 
Coloured and 4 Uncoloured Plates. In 6 Parts. 4to. 10s. 6d. each ; 
Supplement, 12s. 6d. Complete in 2 vols. with Supplement, 4to. £4. 4s. 

MACALISTHR—Zoology and Morphology. of .Vertebrata. 
By ALEXANDER MacauisteER M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Zoology of the Invertebrate Animals. By ALEXANDER 

Macanisner, M.D. With 59 Diagrams. TF ep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Zoology of the Vertebrate Animals. By ALEXANDER 
Macauister, M.D. With 77 Diagrams. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MORGAN —Animal Biology: an Elementary Text-Book. By C. 
Lioyp Morean, Professor of Animal Biology and Geology in Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WALLER--An Introduction to Human Physiology. By 
Augustus D. Water, M.D. With 292 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 
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BOTANY. 


AITKEN—Elementary Text-Book of Botany. For the use of 
Schools. By Epirx Arrxen, late Scholar of Girton College. With 
over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BENNETT and MURRAY W— Handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany. By Atrrep W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., and GEorGE 
Morray, F.L.S. With 378 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


EDMONDS—Hlementary Botany. Theoretical and Practical. By 
Henry Epmonps, B.Se., London. With 319 Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


KITCHENER—A Year’s Botany. Adapted to Home and School 
Use. With Illustrations. By Frances Anna KircHener. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE—The Treasury of Botany ; or, Popular 
Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom: with which is incorporated a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Linpiry, M.D., F.R.S.,. 
and T. Moors, F.L.S., With 20 Steel Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 2 parts, fep. 8vo. 12s. 


LOUDON—An Encyclopedia of Plants. By J. C. Lovupon. 
Comprising the Specific Character, Description, Culture, History, 
Application in the Arts, and every other desirable particular respect- 
ing all the plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into, Britain. 
Corrected by Mrs. Loupon. With above 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

McNAB—Class-book of Botany. By W. R. McNazs. Two parts. 
Morphology and Physiology. With 42 Diagrams. Fecp. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Classification of Plants. 118 Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

THOME and BENNETT—Structural and Physiological 
Botany. By Dr. Orro WitHELM THoM# and by ALFRED W. BENNETT, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. With Coloured Map and 600 Woodeuts. Fep. 
8vo. 6s. 


WATTS—A School Flora. For the use of Elementary Botanical 
Classes. By W. MarsHatu Warts, D.Sc., Lond. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Map of the British Isles, and 247 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRHEN — Physical geology for Students and General 
Readers. With Illustrations. By A. H. Gruen, M.A.,F.G.S. 8vo. 21s. 


THORNTON—HElementary Physiography: an Introduction to 
the Study of Nature. By Joan Tuornton, M.A. With 10 Maps 
and 161 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Physiography. By Jonn Toornron, M.A. With 
6 Maps and 180 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Lectures on Light Delivered in 
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Essays on the Floating Matter of 
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Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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